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PREFACE. 


The author of the Sistorr/ of the Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century died at Geneva, 21 October, 1872, 
Tvhen only a few chapters remained to be written to 
complete his great work. Feeling, as he often said, that 
time toa^ short for hwi now (he was not far from his 
eightieth year), and stimulated by the near prospect of 
of the end towards which he had been incessantly strain- 
ing for fifty years, he worked on with redoubled ardor. 
‘ I count the minutes,’ he used to say ; and he allowed 
himself no rest. Unhappily the last minutes were re- 
fused him, and the work was not finished. But only a 
small portion is wanting ; and the manuscripts of which 
the publication is continued in the present volume will 
bring the narration almost to its close. 

Ten volumes have appeared. It was the author’s 
intention to com 2 )rise the remainder of his history in 
two additional volumes. lie had sketched his pro- 
gramme on a sheet of paper as follows : — 

‘ WITH GOD’S HELP. 

■ Order of subjects, saving diminution or enlargement, accord- 
ing to the extent of each. 

‘ Vol. XI. to the death of Luther. 

‘ Scotland down to 1546. 

‘ Denmark. 

‘ Sweden. 

‘ Bohemia and Moravia. 



‘ Pol&nd 

‘ Hnngarj 

OeneTa Bwxtzerland, and Calvin 

' Gennan^ to death of Luther 154S 
*Vol XII to the death of Calvin, 
hietherlanda 15GQ 

* Spain 

‘ Italy 

* Scotland down to 1560 

* England to the Articles of 1553 

* Germany 1550 

•France 1559 

* Calvin and his work in Geneva and in Christendom to his 
death 1561. 

The nnracroua m'lnuscnpts left by M. SltrLED’Ac 
BiGVL include all the articles set out m the programme 
as intended to form Vol XI (VT of the second senes), 
and three of the articles destined for Vol XII , the first 
t^ro and the fifth 

Tlio ttork vviU undoobtcdly present important gaps. 
Iscvcrthcless, the great period, the period of origins 
tion, will hate been described almost completely Bat 
there is one chapter 11111011 it is aery much to bo 
TOgretted that he has not written That is the last, rc 
lating to the work and the influence of Cahm in Chns 
tendom Tlio man who for fifty jears had li\ed in close 
intercourse with Calvin, who had made his writings, his 
works and his person the objects of his continual studj, 
and had become impregnated with his spirit more, per 
hap«, than any one in our age , the man who was the 
first to hold in his hand, to read without iiitcnniasion, 
and to analjro almost all the innumerable pieces that 
proceeded from the pen of the reformer, would hai c been 
able to trace for us with unrivalled authontj the grand 
figure of lii« litro, and to de^crilMj the imTnen''t influence 
which ho had on the Fixtcenth centurj, in di-^taiit re 
gions ns well as in Ins tmmebato circU Ihc nb<ciico 
of this concluling chapter, which the author had pro- 
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jected and which he long meditated but still delayed 
to write, remains an irreparable loss. 

The editors (M. le pasteur Anoi.rnE Duchemik, son- 
in-law of the eminent historian, and M. E. Biiojee, 
Professor of Exegesis at the Theological College of 
GencA'a, colleague and friend of M. Merle d’Aubign6) 
have confined themselves to A'erifying the numerous 
quotations scattered through the text, to testing the 
accuracy of the references given in the notes, and to 
curtailing here and there develo])ments which l.he author 
woixld assuredly have removed if he had edited the 
work himself. As the matters proposed to form Vol. 
XI. are sufficient to form two volumes and even to com- 
mence a third, it has been necessary to alter the arrange- 
ment indicated above. 

The division of the narrative into chapters, and the 
titles ^ven to the chapters, are for the most part the 
work of the editors. 

Two other volumes are to folloAV the one now pre- 
sented to the public. 


Geneva April, 1876. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PEBPAEATION OF KEFOKM. 

(Fbom the Snd Cekthbt to the Yeah 1623.) 

Histoet is of various kinds. It may be literary, 
philosophical, political, or religious ; the last entering 
most deeply into the inmost facts of our being. The 
political historian will sometimes disclose the hidden 
mysteries of the cabinets of princes, will fathom their 
counsels, unveil their intrigues, and snatch their secrets 
from a Caesar, a Charles V., a Napoleon, while human 
nature in its loftiest aspects remains inaccessible to them. 
The inward power of conscience, which not seldom im- 
pels a man to act in a way opposed to the rules of policy 
and to the requirements of self-interest, the great spirit- 
ual evolutions of humanity, the sacrifices of missionaries 
and of martyrs, are for them covered with a veil. It is 
the Gospel alone which gives us the key of these^ 
mysteries, so that there remain in history, 
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most able investigators, enigmas vrbich appear in* 
soluble Hour is it that Bchcmes conccl^ cd inth indts 
putable cleverness fail? How is it that enterprises 
which seem insane succeed? They cannot tclL Ko 
jnaUcr, they beep on their way, they pass into other 
regions and leave behind them territories which have 
not hcen explored 

This is to be regretted, for the historian onght to 
embrace in his survey the whole field of human affairs 
He must, of course, tabe mto consideration the earthly 
powers which bear sway in the world, ambition, des- 
potism, liberty, but he ought to marb also the heavenly 
powers which religion reveals. The living God must 
not bo excluded from the world which Ho created 
ilan must not stop in his contemplations at elementary 
molecules, nor even at political infiuenccs, but roust 
raise himscU to this first principle, os Clement of Alex 
andna named it,— this existcnci, the idea of whioh is 
immediate, ongmal, springs from no other, but is noccs 
sanly presupposed in all thought 

God, who renews iho greenness of our pastures, who 
roabes the com come forth out of the bosom of the 
earth, and covers Iho trees with blossoms and with 
fruit, docs not abandon tho souls of men Tho God of 
the whole visible creation is much more tho light and 
the strength of souls, for one of theso is more pre- 
cious in his Bight than all lhounlvcr«e Tlio Creator, 
who every spring bnngs forth out of tho winter’s ito 
and cold a nature full of life, smiling with light and 
adorncvl with flowers, can assuredly produce, when it 
pleases Him, a sj intual spnngiide m the heart of a tor 
piJ and froten Immamtj Tho Divine Spirit is the svp 
which infu«cs into barren souls the vivifying jmccs of 
heaven Tin. world has not scl lom Imou like a dtsert 
in which all lift scomed to bo extinct , and yet, in tho^o 
I>enols apptrentl> so and, snbtcrninean currents were 
fielhng Busicnance here and there to solitary plant*, 
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and at the hour fixed by Divine providence the living 
water has gushed forth abundantly to reanimate perish- 
ing humanity. Such was the case in the two greatest 
ages of history, that of the Gospel and that of the 
Reformation. 

Such epochs,' the most important in human history, 
are for that reason the worthiest to be studied. The 
new life which sprang up in the 16 th century was every- 
where the same, but nevertheless it bore a certain 
special character in each of the countries in which it 
appeared ; in Germany, in Switzerland, in England, in 
Scotland, in France, in Italy, in the Netherlands, in 
Spain, and in other lands. At Wittenberg it was to 
man that Christian thought especially attached itself, to 
man fallen, but regenerated and justified by faith. At 
Geneva it was to God, to His sovereignty and His grace. 
In Scotland it was to Christ — Christ as expiatory victim, 
but above all Christ as king, who governs and keeps 
his people independently of human power. 

Scotland is peopled by a vigorous race, vigorous in 
their virtues and vigorous, we may add, in their faults. 
Vigor is also one of the distinguishing features of 
Scottish Christianity, and it is this quality perhaps 
which led Scotland to attach itself particularly to Christ 
as to the king of the Church, the idea of power being 
always involved in the idea of king. 

This country is now to be the subject of our narrative. 
It deserves to be so ; for although of small extent and 
situated on the confines of the West, it has by nature 
and by faith a motive force which makes itself felt to 
the ends of the earth. 

Two periods are to be noted in the Scottish Refor- 
mation, that of Hamilton and that of Knox. It is of the 
first of these only that we are now to treat. The study 
of the beginnings of things attracts and interests the 
mind in the highest degree. Faithful to our plan, we 
shall ascend to the generative epoch of Caledonian re- 
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form, an epoch ^hich Scotland herself has perhaps too 
much slighted, and -we shall exhibit its simplo beauty. 

Before the days of the Reformation, Scotland re 
ceived three great impulses in succession from the 
Christian countries of the south 

The persecutions trhich at the close of the second 
century, during the course of the third, and at the begin 
ning of the fourth, fell on the disciples of the Gospel 
■who duelt in the southern part of Great Britain, droio 
a great number of them to taVc refuge in the country 
of the Scots These pious men built for themsehes 
humble and solitary hermitages, in green meadows 
or on steep mountains, and in narrow valleys of tho 
glens , and there, devoting Ihcmsohcs to tho service of 
God, they shed a soft gleam of light m tho midst of 
tho fogs of every kind which encompassed them, teach 
ing the Ignorant and strengthening tho weak They 
were called m the Gaelic longue piUe De, servants of 
God, m Latin cuUorcs JDet^ and in thc«o phrases we 
find the origin of the name by nhich they are still 
known— Such was the respect which theym 
spired that, after tlicir death, Ihcir cells were often 
transformed into churches* Prom them came tho 
first impul«c. 

Several centuries passed away, the feudal system 
was established in Scotand Tho mountainous nature 
of the countrj, -which mado of every domain a sort of 
fortress, tho fewness of the large towns, tho absence of 
any influential body of citircns, tho institution of tl3n*t 
the limited number of tho nobles, — all these circum 
stances combined to make tho pow cr of the feudal lor l-i 
gn atcr tlian in any other European country, and this 
power at a later period j rotccted tho Reformation froni 
the dcs]>ousm of the kings But Iht influonco of the 

• Tana rancUuUs oplQlnB«k{tnil otnn'*s vlieniBl tit • 
e«llr la tna{>lacomi3oUn?DtBr*— UachafisD Her &vt 
It CO Il«t 
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Culdees, though really perceptible in the Middle Ages, 
was very feeble. It may be said of the things of grace 
in Scotland as of the works of Creation, that tlie sun 
did not come to scatter the mists which brooded over a 
nature melancholy and monotonous, and that the in- 
fluence of the winds which, rushing forth from the 
neighboring seas, roared and raged over the barren 
heaths or over the fertile plains of Caledonia, was not 
softened by the breath divine which comes from heaven. 

But in the days of the revival a sweet and subtile 
sound was heard, and the surface of the lochs seemed 
to become animated. WickliflTe, having given to Eng- 
land the Word of God, some of his followers, and par- 
ticularly John Kesby, came into Scotland. ‘The pope 
is nothing,’ said Resby in 1407,* and he taught at the 
same time that Christ is everything. He was burnt at 
Perth. . . Thus it was from the disciples of Wicklifte, 
the Lollards, that the second imjjulse came. 

The o'cveille of Wickliflb was echoed in Eastern Eu- 
rope by that of John Huss. In 1421, a Bohemian, one 
Paul Crawar, arriving from Prague, e.vpouuded at St. 
Andrews the Word of God, which he cited Avith a readi- 
ness and accuracy that astonished his hearers.f When 
led away to execution and bound to the stake, the hold 
Bohemian said to the priests Avho stood round him, 
‘ Generation of Satan, you, like your fathers, are enemies 
of the truth.’ The priests, not relishing such speeches 
in the presence of the crorvd, had a ball of brass put into 
his month,! and the martyr thus silenced was burnt 
alive Avithout any further jjrotest on his part. 

lIoAvever, Patrick Graham, archbishop of St. AndreAvs 
and primate of Scotland, nepheAV of James L, and 

^ ‘ Nulliis est Papa.’ (Walter Bower, lib. sv. c. 20.) Knox, 
Hist, of the Bef, i. 498. 

f ‘Paulus Crawar, in sacris litteris et in allegatione Bibliin 
promptus ei exercitatus.’ — Scoti-Chronicon,v6]. ii. p. 495. 

t Knox, Hist, of the Bef., i. 6. 
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a man distingi^hed for his nbiUtics ami Ins MrUie**, 
had heard Crawar If the heart of the jincst had bcin 
hard as a stone the heart of the archbishop ^las hkc a 
fertile field The Word of the Lord took deep root m 
him He formed the project of reformation of the 
Church, but the clergj were indignant, the primate 
aiasdepnaed, was coiidiinncd to imprisonment for life, 
and died m pnson 

Then began that struggle between royalty and the 
nobilitj which was afttrnarda to become one of the 
characteristic features of ibe time of reform King®, 
instigated by ambitious pnest®, sought to humble the 
nobles , the latter were thus predisposed to promote llio 
Reformation James II (1437-1460) fought against the 
nobles both with the sword and bj seicrelaws James 
III (HCO-1488) remoted them with contempt from his 
Court and ga\c him«elf up to unworthj faion'cs 
James lY. (1488-1503), a man of a nobler spirit, 
esteemed the aristocracy the ornament of his Court 
and the strength of lus kingdom During tlio reign of 
tins prince appeared the first ghmmcnngs of the Ho^o^ 
mation Some pious men, dneUers most of them in the 
districts of Ildl and Cunningham, were cnlightenc<l by 
tlu Gospel, and, confronting the Roman papacy, boldly 
dcclartd that all true Christians rociiic citrj d ij 
Fjnrituallj the bodj of Jimus Christ bj faith, lliat the 
bixal rtmains bread after con«icralion, and tint the 
natural bodj of Christ is not present, that thirc is a 
umvtn>al ) ricnthood, of which o%crj man and woinnn 
who behc\L8 m the SaMoiir is a inembtr, that the l « !’<» 
a\ho exalt* himself aboicGoil,!* against God , lint it is 
not |K.nni‘sib!e to lake up anna for the lliings of faith , 
and that jnc-isnnj inarr) 

Among tie j rotectop* of these braae folk was John 
Catnjb<ll, hinl of C<'«iiotk,a man well grmtn led in 
lie oangrlical dorirmc, mruJest i\en to timidil>,l«t 
alx III bug in wrrks of imrrj.nnl who rtnmHl with 
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good-will not only the Lollards but those even whose 
opinions were opposed to his own. His partner, with a 
character of greater decision than his own, was a woman 
well versed in the Bible, and being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures was safe against intimidation. 
Every morning the family and the servants assembled 
in a room of the mansion, and a in-iest, the chaplain, 
opened in the midst of them a New Testament, a very 
rare book at that period, and read and explained it."^' 
When this family worship and the first meal were over, 
the Campbells would visit the poor and the sick. At 
the dinner hour they called together some of their neigh- 
bors : monks as well as gentlefolk would come and sit at 
their table. One day the conversation turning on the 
conventual life and the habits of the priests, Campbell 
spoke on the subject with moderation but also with free- 
dom. The monks, exasperated, put crafty questions to 
him, provoked him, and succeeded in drawing from him 
words which in their eyes were heretical. Forgetting 
the claims of hospitality they hastened to the house of 
the bishop and denounced their host and the lady of the 
house. Inquiry was set on foot ; the crime of heresy was 
proved. Campbell saw the danger which threatened 
him and appealed to the king. 

James TV., who had married Margaret Tudor, daugh- 
ter of Henry VII., was then reigning in Scotland. His 
life had not been spotless : he was often tormented with 
remorse, and in his fits of melancholy he resolved to 
make up for his sins by applying himself to the admin- 
istration of justice. He had the two parties appear be- 
fore him ; the monks cited decisions of the Church suf- 
ficient to condemn the prisoner. The weak and simple- 
minded Campbell was somewhat embarrassed ; f his 

* ‘ Sacerdotem domi liabebat. qui ipai et familije Novum Tes- 
tamentum lingua vernacula praelegebat .’ — {Regi Scotorum Jacoho 
V., Alexander Alesius.) There is no paging. 

f ‘ Terroribus monachorum non nihil perturbatus ’ — ' 
Scotorum Jacobo V., Alexander Alesius. 1 
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answers were timid and inadequate lie could talk u ith 
w idovrs and oi'plnn^, but he could not cope a\ith thtce 
monks But his wife was full of decision and coura"e 
"W hen requested bj the king to speak, she took up one 
b) one the accusations of the monks, and sotting them 
face to face with tho Holy Scripturc<», showed thoir fal«c* 
hood Her speech was clear, serious, and weight) with 
coiiMction The king, persuaded by her eloquence, do* 
dared to the monks that if they should again persccuto 
hono't people in that way, they should be se\erel) pun 
i«hcd And then, tonched by the pict) of this eminent 
woman and avishmg to giaclieraloken of his respect, ho 
rose from his seat, went «p to her and embraced her* 
Turning to her husband, * As for you,’ said be, ‘I gi\c 
jon in f<.o such and such Milages, and I intend them to 
l»o testimonies forctcrof my good will towards 5 on* 
The husband and wife withdrew full of jo\, and tho 
monks full of \exation and shame Tliirt) other itaii- 
pi heals, professing tho same doctrines as tlie laird of 
Co-^snock, wore cited, but thej were dismissed w ith the 
reqmsi to bo satisfie«l with the faith of tho Chiinh 
This look place about the jear 1512, the year in which 
Zwinple began to scareh the Sinpinrcs and ui whuh 
T uther on I’llate « Maircasc at Home licard that word 
wlueh went on resounding in liis heart, ‘Tlic just shill 
ti\c l)y ffluli ’ TIic bra\e Scotchwoman had fought a 
battle at an outpost and sounded the prelude to the 
llefiirmation 

Unhaj jnh the accession of Ilonry VIII to the ihrnm 
of h iigland luriu d the thoughts of the King of ‘^collan 1 
tnaootlur dineinm Hour) \ If , as long as hi Inrl 
!iad strnen to keep on goml terms with his son in law , 
I ut lb nrj Vin , a monanh hvight\, sen«iln e, and im 
\ aiiint, and who in mere wilfiilnc«*- would quarril with 
1 IS t cighl ors, was far less fn<nll\ with his p^^ter'^‘ h i^ 
band He eitn delayed fora 1 Mig tuno the piytuenlof 

• biTsx «“Ian • tr^na m »| bius alt tnulisrrtn —/‘iJ. 
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tlic legacy winch licw father had left, her. Tlic frequent 
nllacks of the Ihigli'^h, and the necessity llnu'chy inijioscd 
on the Scots of constantly kcc|ung watch on the borders, 
had Eriven rise to di^^trust and liatrctl between the two 
nations. At the same time the ancient rivaliy of France 
iwid England bad thrown Scotland on tlu' side of the 
French. "Wlion the Englisli eagle pounced on ungu.arded 
I' ranee, ‘ the weasel Scot’ came sliding into its nest and 
devoured the royal brood,'" Henry VIII. revived those 
ancient traditions; and I'rancc took advantage of them 
to enfeoff Scotl.and f=till further to herself at the very 
moment when the Vcdici and the Guises were on the 
point of seizing at Paris the reins of government. In- 
sulted by Henry VIH,, .Tame.s IV. n'solved, in s])ito of 
the wise remonstrance of the old e;irl of Angus, to at- 
tack England. Scotland gave him the fUtf'. of her peo- 
ple. He fought at Flodden with intrej)i(l courage, but 
hit by two arrow.s and struck by a battk‘-a.ve he* fell on 
the held, while round him lay the corpses of twelve 
earls, thirteen lord.®, two bisho))s, two mitred abbots, a 
great number of gentlemen, and more than ten thou.‘'and 
6oldier.s. Several students, and among them one named 
Andrew Duncan, son of the laird of Airdrie, whom we 
shall meet again, were either killed or made prisoners 
on that fatal day. 

The king’s son, James V. (afterwards father of jMary 
Stuart), was scarcely two years old at the time of his 
father’s death. His mother, sister of Henry VIII., as- 
sumed the regency, and during his minority the nobles 
exercised an inlluence which was to be one day favor- 
able to liberty, and thereby to the Gospel. The king 
and the priests, both diiving at absolute power, the for- 
mer in the State, the latter in the Church, noAV made 

=>■ For once the eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded ne.st the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so .sucks her princely eggs. 

— Shakespeare, Hen. V., AHA 6C. 2. 

VOL, VI.' — 1’’’. 
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common cause against tlie nobles Strange conflicts 
then took place betu-een the \anous powers of Scotland 
One of these conflicts had just disturbed the first city of 
the kingdom, bt Andrew’s, and had mingled with the 
novse of the stormy sea, which roared at the foot of tlie 
rocks, the voices of priests struggling around the Cathe 
dral, the ones of soldiers and the re\ erbcrations of cannon 
Alexander Stuart, archbishop of St Andrews, pnraate of 
Scotland, having fallen on the field of Floddcn, throe 
competitorfc. appeared for the possession of his primatial 
see Those V, ere John Hepburn, prior of St. Andreii^'jtho 
candidate of the canons , Gann Douglas, brother of the 
call of Angus, candidate of the nobles , and Andreis For 
man, bishop of ilurray, candidate of the pope Douglas 
had alrcadj been put by the queen in possession of tho 
castle of St Andieus , but Hepburn, an ambitious man 
of high spirit, uitb the aid of the canons, took U by 
assault, fortified himself in it,* and then set out for Romo 
to bccurc the pontifical inicsUture Forman, the pope’s 
candidate, taking ndi antage of his rii al s absence, seized 
the tastlc and the monastery, and placed there a strong 
garrison Uepburn was pacihtd bj tho gift of a pension 
of a, 000 crow ns , w hilc Douglas, candidate of the noblc^, 
finding that there 'vas neither monej nor mitre for hitu, 
cann* nade«l and captured the cathedral of Dunkeld f 
In such fashion was the election of a bishop made in 
Siotland before tho Ucfottnation 

The elections of pnests were eoudiictcd iftcr some- 
what dillcrcnt methods The lesser honofites were put 
lip to auction and sold bj wandinng bards, dictjdajcrs 
or inimons of the Court The hivhops, who gaio their 
ilU gilimate danghtcra to the nobles, hej t the best pi iccs 
in the Church for their bistards Tlic«o jouug world 

• llrjl jrnus Oirtnt tnlnUtrU pulsls iircein tbIIJo prna'IiH'i 
fOnmunU — Huclianan lib xl» 100IU.S 

t lluchanan ifcil i'VolAViwiiJlut / th< Uutch 
I-# ad n UI'^ IP Cl Ci, 
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lings, hurrying off to their pleasures, abandoned their 
flocks to monks, who retailed in the pulpit absurd 
legends of their saint, of his combats with the devil 
and of his flagellations, or amused the people with low 
jesting. This system, which passing for a representation 
of Christianity was merely its parody, destroyed not 
only Christian piety and morality, but the peace of 
families, the freedom of the people, and the prosperity of 
the kingdom.* 

While ambition, idleness and licentiousness thus pre- 
vailed among the clergy, God was prej^aring ‘ new ves- 
sels’ into which to pour the new wine which the old ves- 
sels could no longer hold. Some simple-minded men 
were on the point of achieving by their Christian faith 
and life a victory over the rich, powerful, and worldly 
pontiffs. Three young men, born almost with the century, 
were just beginning a career, the struggles and trials of 
w'hich were as yet unknown to them. These men were 
to become the reformers of the Church of Scotland. 

On April 23, 1500, the wife of an honest citizen of 
Edinburgh gave birth to a son who was afterwards 
called by some Alane, and by others Ales, but who 
signed his own name Alesius, the form which we shall 
adopt. Alexander — that was his baptismal name — was 
a child remarkable for liveliness, and the an.\:iety of his 
devoted parents lest any accident should befall him led 
them to hang round his neck, as a safeguard against 
every danger, a paper on which a priest had written 
some verses of St, John. Alesius was fond of going, 
Avith other boys of his OAvn age, to the heights Avhich 
environ Edinburgh. The great rock on the summit of 
which the castle stands, the beautiful Calton Hill, and 
tlie picturesque hill called Arthur’s Seat, in turn at- 
tracted them. One day — ^it was in 1512 — Alexander 
and some friends, having betaken themselves to the last- 
named hill, amused themselves by rolling over and over 

* Knox, Bucliauiui, Fox, Spotsvvood, McCrie. 
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donn T ‘slope wlucli teimiinttd in i juecjpice Suddenly 
the lad found himself on the bnnk tirror depn\ed him 
of his smses some hand giaspcd him and placed him 
in safet\, hut he ncier kncn by lUiom or by nhat ho 
had been sa\ed The priests gave the credit of this 
escape to the papoi with which they had provided him, 
but Alexander Inmsclf attributed it to God and his 
fathers prayers. *Ah'* said he, many years after 
■wauls, ‘I never recall that event without a great shud 
der through my w hole body ’ * Some time alter he w as 
sent to the Umvei'sity of St Andrews to complete his 
education. 

Another young boy, of more illustrious hirth, gave 
promise of an eminent manhood , lie belonged to the 
IlamiUon family which, iiiidoj Jimis III, had taken 
the highest position in Scotland Born in the county of 
Linlithgow, wv'tward of Ldinbuigh, and sorntwhat 
younger than AU sms, he was to inangnraie the Uefor 
malum Lmhihgow was at that time the Veisailles of 
llie kingdom, and could boast of a more ancient origin 
than the palace of Louis \1V Its juojoeting jiorticot-. 
Its carvings in wood, us vvain«8cot ]•anohIlgs, Us ma‘'S»vo 
hiln^'iradcs, its roofs overhanging tl»e streit, produced 
the movt pitliirc>t]Uo cfTict The castle was at once 
jiilact, fortress, and prison , it was the pleasure house 
to whuli the Court u«cd to retire for relixalion, and 
within its walls ilary btiiart w is born 

Istar I mlithgow was the banmy of Kiiicavil, which 
had been given by James IV , in 1408, to Sir Patrick 
Ilamilion Catherine Smart, the wife of the latter, was 
dangJ/tir ol the of Albany, fon of Kmg J imc's’ I! 
Sir Patrick, on his suU, was fccnnd Ron of Ix)rd llamil 
ton, null, ai cording to trustworthy tharlors, of the pnn 
cc'S M ir\ , coniiti’s<i of Arran, nbo n daiighit r of J imi*, 

• M *lis lU« ft r» In his I j Wt 1« d.-ilU-atiirlii 

f-1' t I i J / innrn lUvl In tl «• knirlt* fSTf II »T»ll 

it I Tim rvi. do U n < It i«r mlnclr dans m jcntir«i>r * 
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IT."'' Sir Patrick had two sons and one daughter, James, 
Patrick, and Catherine. 

Patrick, the young man of wliom vre speak, was 
therefore of the blood roj'al, both by the fatlier’s and 
the mother’s side. lie was born probably at the manor 
of Kincavil, and was there brought up. He grew up 
surrounded with all the sweetne.sscs of a mother’s love, 
and from his childhood the image of his mother was 
deeply engraven on his heart. This tender mother, who 
afterwards engaged his latest thoughts on the scaflokl, 
observed with delight in her son a craving for superior 
culture, a passion for science, a taste for the literature 
of Greece and Rome, and above all, lively aspirati()ns 
after all that is elevated, and movements of the soul to- 
wards God. 

As for his father, Sir Patrick, he had the reputation 
of being the first knight of Scotland, and a.s cotisin-gcr- 
man of King James IV. he had frequent occasions for 
displaying his courage. One day a German knight 
arriving in Scotland to challenge her lords and barons, 
Sir Patrick encountered and overthrew him. At the 
marriage of Margaret of England with the Kin g of 
Scotland, it Avas once more Sir Patrick who most dis- 
tinguished himself at the tournament. And at a later 
time, when sent ambassador to Paris Avith an elder bro- 
ther, the earl of Arran, he Avon fresh honors in London 
on his Avay.f People Avere fond of recounting these 

* 'Hamiltoniara familia reg^ium quoque Banguinern attiiigento, 
n-atup .’ — Bezm leones. This is the opinion of Pinkerton, McCrie 
and other authors. Others suppose that Sir Patrick Hamilton 
(of Kincavil) was a natural son of Lord Hamilton. But in a 
charter of April 1498 he is called hrotlicv-gcrman of James Lord 
Hamilton, eldest son of his father, which seems plainly to mean 
that he was not half-brother by the father’s side ; and in a char- 
ter of January 1.513 he is distinguished from another Hamilton, 
a natural son of the same lord. This last circumstance doubtless 
gave rise to a qai pro quo. 

\ VitscottiG, Hist, of Scotland. hQ[a.n6.'s Collectanea. Lorimer, 
Patrick Hamilton. 
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ctploitB to lus two boi 8, James 'ind Patrick, and nothing 
appeared to them mort, magnificent than tht ghttenng 
armor of th<ir father hwiig upon the aialls of the ban 
queting hall Ambition awoke in the heart of the 
younger of the sons , but he wa< destined to seek after 
another glory, holier and more enduring 
The namiUons baaing many relations at Pari^, Sir 
Pitrick determined to send thither fais second son, and 
at the age of fourteen the lad set out for that celebrated 
eapitil* His father, who doomed him foi the great 
offices of the Church, had already procured for him the 
title aud the leienucs of abbot of Perne in the county 
of Ros<», and from that source the expenses of the jouug 
man’s jouriiov aud course of studic* w ere to be di fr ij cd 
It was the moment at which the fire of the Kcformalion, 
which was ju«t kindled on the Coniiucnt, bigau to 
throw out sparks on all «idcs One of thc«c sparks was 
to light on the soul of Patrick But if Hamilton wcie 
destined to bring from Pans to Scotland the first sti no 
of the building, another Scotchman, one tear joungit 
than he, was destined to hung the top stone fiom 
Gciiei i 

In one of the sulmrha of Haddington, near Pdinburgh, 
called Gifibrd gate, dwell an honorable citizen, mim 
bor of an ancient family of Renfrew shire, named Ivnox, 
who had borne arm®, like liw fuller and hn. grandfuher, 
under the carl of Bothwcll Some members of tin® famiK 
had died under the color® f In 1505 Knox had a son w ho 
was naiiKd John Ibc blood of warriors ran in the 
xciusofthe in in who was to become one of iht ro<'*t 

• The ln«rrlpiU n pon^lit *nd fo in ! in tin vlrM rectorin of tl fl 
UnlTpr«Ur of I’arli I r Profp««or I{o««i»riiw ‘•nlnt lUlalro «l tl s 
rr^uf-t of Profo««or I>>rlmfr prores that llaraUlon ptu Jirti at 
Pari* 

f My Rr St Rnin Ifathrr riiIpwIIt and father harp t rrp<I 
T Tf l> old Ij a prr<]prr««(>ni anl Mint < f ll em } an drotl nr 1 r 
11 •■It t «i Ur U —John Knot //u* of the I /or i ttion t \ i*®! 
by ll lAlip ll I 3;.3 
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iutv('picl chniopiooR of Clirist’s ai'iny. John, after study- 
ing first at Haddington school, ^Yns sent at the age of 
sixteen to Glasgow UniYcrsityJ' He was active, hold, 
thoroughly upright and perfectly honest, diligent in his 
duties, and full of heartiness for his comrades. But he 
had in him also a firmness -which came near to obsti- 
nacy, an independence which was very much like ])ride, 
a melancholy which bordered on prostration, a sternness 
which some took for insensibility, and a passionate force 
sometimes mistakenly attributed to a vindictive temper. 
x\n important place was reserved for him in the history 
of his countiy and of Christendom. 

While God was thus preparing these young contem- 
poraries, Alesius, Hamilton, and Knox, and others be- 
sides, to diffuse in Scotland the light of the Gospel, am- 
bitious nobles were engaged in conflict around the throne 
of the king. The old e.arl of Angus, who had lost his 
two sons at the battle of Flodden, and had not long sur- 
vived them, had left a grandson, a handsome young 
man, not very wise nor experienced, but with plenty of 
ambition, cleverness, liveliness, and courage. ThcAvidow 
of James lY., regent of the kingdom, married this youth, 
and by this rash step displeased the nobles. In the fierce 
encounters which took place between the Angus and 
Douglas parties on one side, and the Hamiltons on the 
other, pillage, murder, and arson were not seldom ])er- 
petrated. Another regency became necessary. John 
Stuart, duke of Albany, who was born in France of a 
French mother, and was residing at the court of Saint- 
Germain, but was the nearest relation of the King of 
Scotland, was summoned. He banished Angus, who 
withdrew with the queen to England. But Albany had 
soon to return to France, and Queen Margaret and her 
husband went back to Edinburgh. 

* Not to the university of St. Andre-vvs, as was formerly sup- 
posed. ‘ The name occurs .... in the year 1522. . . . He was 
seventeen years of age.’ — M’Crie, Life of Knox, Note B. 
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The old rivalncs were not blow to reappear ‘When 
the parliament a‘!«!emblcd nt Edinburgh in April 1520, 
the Ilamiltons gathered in great numbers in the palace 
of the primate Bealoun The primate ran hither and 
thither, armed from head to foot, brandishing the torch 
of di'^cord * Tin biahop of Eunkeld entreated him to 
pre\ent a collision "When the piimate, lajing his hand 
on his heart, said ‘ On mj conscience I am not able to 
pre\ent it,’ tbe sound of hi** coat mail nas heard ‘Ah, 
my lord,’ exclaimed Dunkcld, ‘that noise tells me that 
jour conscience is not good’ Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
the father of the reformer, coiin<*cllcd peace, hut Sir 
James Hamilton, a natural son of tbe earl of Arrau, a 
■violent and crncl joiing man, cried out to him ‘You 
are afraid to fight for \oar fiicnd’ ‘llvou host, impu 
dent bastard,’ retorted the haugbtj baion , *I Mill 
fight to daj in a place m nhicli thou miU not dare to sit 
th^ foot’ The speaker immediately quitted the pal ICO, 
and all the Ilamiltoiis lolloMcd him 
’Hie earl of Angus then occupied the High Sticct, 
and his men, drawn up behind hirneailis, Mgorousl) 
repulscl ihoir adicr-aries with tluir pikes Sir Pat 
nek, with the most intrepid of Ins followers, (Icuxd 
the cnlrcnchmonls, threw himstlf mio llie High Strict, 
and striking out aigoroiisl) ill round him with !iis 
sword, fill mortallj wounded, while the rash young 
man who hal in«iuUel him fled at full speed 

Ills son Patrick w is no longer present m the manor 
housi of IviiicaMl, to mingle his tears with those of 1 is 
im tlu r I scaping from the ^loomv aimosjdiere of C ili** 
«h ma, he had goni to enjoj in Pans the splendid light 
of euilijuation, almo*t at the same time at which the 
fatucus fleorgo Ihiehanaii nrriiid tlien ‘All hail” 
ixchiimsl tlu«i Joiing Notchinen, as lliiv lftnde<l m 
I ran ( , ‘ all hail ' oh, liaj pj (• ml ‘ kind nnr«e of h t 
ler»* n» n w hc-e aimosj ht re is s<> In altlifiil, wlios nd 
• telul fctl tionU f*t voliUtt l sir fctu« — ltucla.i4a 
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is so fertile, whose bonmiful hosjiitality welcomes all 
the universe, and who givesi to the world in return the 
riches of thy spirit ; thou whose language is so elegant, 
thou who art the common country of all iieoples, who 
worshi])pest God in truth and without debasing thyself 
in outward observances ! Oh ! shall I not love thee as a 
son? shall I not honor thee all my life? All hail, oh, 
happy Gaul ! ’ 

It is proliablc that Hamilton entered the College de 
Montaigu, the same to which Calvin was admitted four 
or live years later. At the lime of Hamilton’s arrival 
Mayor (Major), who soon after removed to St. An- 
drews, was teacher of philosophy there. 

To a strong dislike of the writings of the sophists 
Hamilton joined a great love for those of the true ))hi- 
losophers. But presently a light more, pure than that 
of Plato and Aristotle shone in his eyes. As early as 
1520 the writings of Luther were read with eager inter- 
est by the students of the schools of Paris ; some of 
whom took part with, others against the Keformation. 
Hamilton was listening to these disputations and read- 
ing the books which came from Germany, when sud- 
denly he learnt the tragical death of Sir Patrick. He 
was i)rofoundly affected by the tidings, and began to 
seek God with yet more ardor than before. He was one 
more example of the well-known fact, that at the very 
moment Avhen all the sorrows of the earthly life over- 
whelm the soul, God gives to it the heavenly life. Two 
great events — the death of Sir Patrick, and the begin- 
ning of the Reformation in Paris — occurring simultane- 
ously — occasioned in the soul of the young Scotchman 
a collision by which a divine spark ivas struck out. 
The fire once kindled in his heart, nothing could thence- 
forth extinguish it. 

* ‘ . . . . Attn, beata Gallia, 

Salve, bonaruni blnnda mitrix ai-tiiiin,’ &c. 

• — Buclianani Poeinata, Advenlus in Galliam. 
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Hamilton took the decree of Master of Arts about 
the close of 1620, still appears* iii the registers of the 
XJnuersity He raay possibly have visited Louvain, 
where Erasmus then dwelt, he returned to Scotland 
probably in 1522 


CHAPTER 11 

THE MOVEMENT Of RETOHM DEOlNS. 

(1522 TO AnuL 15*^ ) 

The Reformation seems to bavo begun in Scotland 
with the profession of those principles, Catholic but in 
ti| ajial, winch had been maintained a century e irliei it 
the Council of Constance Tliere were doctors pn.'‘cnl 
Iheiewhosot out from the thought that from the age 
of the Apo«tlcs there always had been, niul that there 
always will be, a church one and uni\cr«al, cajiablc of 
rvoicdving bj Us own action all abuses in its forms of 
wortluj), di‘»''Cnsioiis amon^ its member', the h)pocri'>y 
ol il-* I ric^l*', and the despotic a<«nniptions of the JunI 
of its ponlilT-* John Major had I ecu recvnllj callid to 
(tla^gow Universitj Among Ins audience there John 
Knox distinguished hun-tlf l»v 1 ji<» passion for studv , 
and not far from lum was another joung Scotchman,* f 
a kss urioua turn, niKhanau *Tlit church nnivcr'ol,' 
—so were thej taught bj the diacipk of d’Aillv and of 
GcrNin-*— ‘when n««emblel in council, is above tin poj'C, 
and nnj rebuke, judge, and even dcpo«c him Ihe R *■ 
man cxcommnmtatmna have no force at all if the\ arc 
not conformed to jti'lue Tlie ambilion, the avanre, 
tlic w >r{dlv Inxnrj of the Roman tmiri an 1 of the 1 1 « » 
nj ■* are to 1 h sharjilv tenaurel* On another oc(a«toit, 
tie j n k »snr, passing from ilieolt>g} to j oltiie?, nvowctl 
doctrines far in advance of hi& age He taught that* 
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people, in its entirety, is above the monarch ; that the 
po^Yer of the king is derivccl from the pcoj)le, and that 
if a prince acts in opposition to the interests of liis 
subjects, the latter have the right to dethrone liim. 
Mayor vent furtiier still, even to tlie blamevorthy ex- 
treme of asserting that in certain cases the king might 
be put to death,* These political principles, professed 
by one vlio occupied a Roman Catholic chair, thor- 
oughly scholastic and superstitious, must have iniluenced 
the convictions of Buchanan, vho afterwards, in his 
dialogue Dc Jure Rcgni apud Scot os, jirofesscd opinions 
which were energetically controverted, even by Protes- 
tants. ‘ In the beginning,’ said he, ‘ we created legiti- 
mate kings, and we established laws binding equally on 
them and on ourselves.’ f These political lieresies of 
the sixteenth century are the truths of our days. The 
principles of Mayor were certainly not received without 
exception by Knox, but they had probably something 
to do with the firmness with which he maintained the 
rights of the Word of God in the presence of Mary 
Stuart. For the moment, Knox, disgusted with the 
barren theology of his master — a stanch scholastic on 
many points — forsook the wilderness of the schools and 
applied himself to the quest of the living fountains of 
the Word of God. In 1523 Mayor removed from Glas- 
gow to St. Andrews. 

It was to St. Andrews that Patrick Hamilton betook 
himself on his return from the Continent, after a visit 
to the bereaved family of Kincavil. He was admitted 
on June 9 of the same year into the University of the 
metropolitan city, and on October 3 of the following 
year he was received member of the faculty of let- 
ters. St, Andrews had powerful attractions for him. 
Ho other university in the kingdom had on its statf 

* ' Potes hunc tyrannum occidere.’ — Major, Senfent., fol. 139. 

f ‘ lieges legitimos ab initio creavimus, leges et nobis et illis 
wquas imposuiiuus.’ — Dc Jure Regni apud JScotos, p. 24. 



go many enlightened mtn; ind the college of St Tton 
ard’g, uhich he cniercd, \\as the one A\liost leKlni g had 
the most liberal tend* ncic" The studies nhich he had 
pursued, the knowledge which he had acquired, and the 
rank i^hich he held, ga\c him distinction among his ftl 
low disciples Buchanan, a seacrc judge, looked on him 
as a ‘ young man of great intellect and of astonidiiiig 
Icaining ’ * Hamilton held the hjpocrisy of the monks 
in ''Uch abomination that he never would adopt either 
their dre«s or their way of lift, and altlioiigh he nas 
abbot of I'crnc he never took up his residence in hi*’ 
monaster} Skilled in the musical art, he composed 
a chant in parts, which was performed in the cathcdial, 
and delighted the hearers He did more he dreamed, 
as all reformers do at the ont«ct of ihcir career, of the 
transf >rmaiion of the Catholic Church, he n«olvcd to 
seek the imposition of hands, ‘ m order,’ savs 3'rvth, 
‘that he might preach the pure Word ol God ’ 11 mill 
ton did not, to be sure, preach at that lime with the bold 
ne«8 and the power of a I uthcr oi a rnrcl 3Ic loved 
the n< ak , he felt himself weak , and being full of low Jy- 
miiidcdpes<, ho was content to impart f nthfully the tiuth 
which ho had received 

About a Tear after the combat in which Sir Patrick 
w as killed, the duke of Alhan} returned, w ith the inttu 
tion of bringing iboui an intimate alliance between 
Scotian I and rrance Margaret Tudor, who wiRhctl 
fir nil iMiance with I nglaiid, ami wlio found licrsilf dc 
priMMl of jiow cr bv the arrival of Mliain, w roio on Si p 
teinlx r n, 1^23, to hi r brother lf< nr} ‘The per 

•nil niid the kuig»lom of mv ^on are exposed to icrv 
gn nt danger , come to our aid, come in nil hasti , or it is 
all over with mv son* f It might inrhaps have lutn 
all o\ t r w nil the Hcformatioii t«>o — a far more imiMirtant 

• JuTfi U Injjrnlrt aaramnet rmiUionepIn^uUrl ~lluchftnaa 
Fx't //..‘.p 4Jl 

f ilarsrar^ttoIUnryMII— p 1" 
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matter. But Albany, although he was at the head of a 
fine army, fled on two occasions before the English, and 
being desjfised by everybody, quitted Scotland forever 
at the close of May 1524.* 

He had only just set sail when the cause of the Refor- 
mation, threatened by his presence, received a power- 
ful reinforcement. In 1524, and at the beginning of 
1525, some books of Luther and of other Reformers were 
brought into Scotland by merchant-ships, and getting 
dispersed over the country, produced there the same 
eftect as they had in France and in Italy. Gawin Dun- 
bar, the old bishop of Aberdeen, was the first to become 
aware of this. He discovered one day a volume of 
Luthm* in his own town. He was in consternation when 
he saw that the fiery darts hurled by the hand of the 
heretic were crossing the sea. As like discoveries were 
made in Linlithgow, St. Andrews, and other places, the 
affair was brought before Parliament. ‘ Damnable her- 
esies are spread abroad in various countries,’ said the 
partisans of Rome. ‘This kingdom of Scotland, its sov- 
ereigns and their subjects, have always Stood fast iil the 
holy faith since they received it in the primitive age; 
attempts are being made at this moment to turn them 
away from it. Let us take all needful steps to repulse 
the attack.’ Consequently, on July 1*7, 1525, parlia- 
ment enacted that no person arriving in any part of the 
kiiigflom should introduce any book of Luther or of his 
disciples, or should publish the opinions of that German 
except for the purpose of refuting them, ‘ Scotland hav- 
ing ahvays bene dene of all filth and vice.’ f 

This act was immediately published throughout the 
country, and particularly .at all ports, in order that no 
one might be able to pretend ignorance of it. About 
four days after the closing of parliament the sheriffs 

* State Papers, pp. 51, -52, 70, 71.—’' Albany embarked probably 
on May 31.’— iMd., p. 77. 

"i Acta pari. Scot., vol. ii. p. 255 . — State Papers, \’ol. iv. p. 387. 
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receiNcd orders from tho king’s council to set on foot 
inthout dola} the nect'^sirj inquiries for the dl!5C0^c^J of 
person's hIio might possess aiiv books of Luther, or who 
should profess his eirors *\ou imU confiscate their 
book®,’ the order ran, * and transmit them to u« ’ The 
Kclormation, i\hich till that time hid been almost uu 
known in those regions, became suddenly a public fact, 
proclaimed b} the highest body m the realm, and nas 
on the point of preoccupying all minds Tlio enemies 
of the truth nere preparing its triumph 
lion ever, the question was whether the young king 
Would lean towards the side of Rome or the side of the 
Gospel James Y, in who«e name tho decree against 
the Reformation had been issued, bad in realitj nothing 
at all to do wuh it Amiable and generous, but a weak 
ling and loicrof pleasure, he was so backward in Ins 
learning that for want of knowing Fuglish ho could 
not road the letters of his umle llcnrj VIII • lie was 
n child under tutelage , he s{K)ko to no ono except m 
the presence of some member of ibc council, and Angus 
look<arc to fo>ttr m Imu the taste for pleasure m order 
to turn awas lus attention from public afTur* That 
taste was moreour quite natural to the )Oung pniict 
Ills lift was de>otcd to games, to arms, to the cha^e , 
he male rc juesl to Henry VIII lo >.cml him swords and 
bucklers, ihe armor iiiadi in I^ndou bung fir more 
btiuiiful than that of bduibtirgh He saerilued bii«i 
m-ss to pleasure all the more rtadil} because those who 
wi re 111 (Hit him were liMiig in a stale of entire thsumon 
’flu time chio p rsonagtH of the realm, arehbisln»p 
lUnt uui, ht 1 1 of ihe priests, Angus, lea ler of the nobles, 
on! till qmiii motlur who intngiud with both partin', 
w(r« at ojM n warf 31 irgnrct desired both to gel a 
di\ore from Angus and to a\enge hers If on the arch 

• T1 <■ tnun;, kiot wnnot h/ hlmsolf retje ao I letter *— 

ti f e I Ir { C* 

1 TU »• an At alt tlui "A < f riairATJ Dj It ton. -—In ? , It | 
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bishop Avho thwarted licrin her projects/'' In the midst 
of all these ambitious ones the young king was like a 
prey over which the vultures light. 

in May 1525, James having reached liis fourtccntli 
year, had been declared of age, in conformity with the 
law of Scotland. It liad been a mere matter of form. 
Angus, supported by the most powerful of tlie nobks 
and by the parliament, veriHed llie fears of the (jneen; 
lie gave all places to the Douglases, and taking the 
Great Seal from archbishop Deatoun, kept it himself. 
The queen-mother indignantly entreated lier very dear 
brother to secure the intervention of the pope on behalf 
of her son.j All was useless : the authority of the bold 
and .ambitious Angus remained unimpaired. 

The young prince, then, wearied wiili tlie yoke, threw 
himself, after the tradition of his father.s, into the arms 
of the priests, and in order to escape the aristocracy 
submitted hims'clf to the clergy. This was a grievous 
]n'ognostic for Keform. At the end of the summer of 
1520, the queen, archbishop Beatoun, and other mem- 
bers of the priestly and royal party, assembled at Stir- 
ling Castle, and a plan was there considered and deter- 
mined on which was to t.ahe away the chief power from 
the nobles and give it to the bishops. John Stuart, 
carl of Lennox, a fiaend of James Y., set out from that 
fortress on September 4, at the head of from ten to 
twelve thousand men, and marched on Edinburgh. But 
Angus was already informed of wluit was in preparation, 
and Arran, who had made his peace with him, Avas ready. 
The same day, in the morning, the trumpet sounded in 
the capital, and the chief of the Douglases set forth at the 
head of his army, di’agging after him the young mon- 
arch. The latter Avas in hope that the hour of his de- 

* ‘ May destroy the king, my son, and me.’ — Ibid., iv. pp. 81. 1G9, 
188, 227, 237. 

f ‘ We may have your supplications direct for us unto His Holy- 
ness.’ — Margaret to Wolsey, Utate Papers, iv. p, 452, 
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livenHce •n’TS come he advanced stouly m the reir of 
the arm}, in ppite of thetiatil threats of Sir G Doug 
las, his guTrihan Presently the report of cannons is 
hcTid the king stopped Gcoige DougIa«, fanc}iiig 
that he would attempt to escape, cried out, ‘Doni 
think, of lunmng away, for if our enemies had hold of 
you on one side and we on the other, we would pull you 
in two iTihci tliaii let you go * The King neter foigot 
that word Angus won the day. Lennox had been 
killed by the savage James Hamilton, and the fatliei of 
the latter, when he heaid it, had thrown his scarlet 
cloak o^ t r the body of Lennox, exclaiming , ‘ Here lies 
a man, the boldest, the mightiest, and the wisest that 
Scotland c\er posscs'^ed ' * At the tidings of this gu at 
disaster aU was confusion rn Stirling CasUe The qutcu 
fled m disguise and concealed herself ajchbishop Jjia 
toun put off Ins poniihcal robes, took the die«s of a 
filupherd, aud went into letiicincnt among the herds* 
men 01 the rtfcshirc hills ^Gieie foi nearly thtco months 
ho kept a flock, no one the while susjiectnig that ho was 
the loid chancellor of the realm Thus the aiitieipatcd 
tumnpli of the primate and the priests, which would 
bar e been f ital to the Ucforination, w as changed into a 
tot il rout, and greater itligioiis fieedom was gi%eii to 
SeoU uul * 

Uut ihi*) w as not enough The reform of the Church 
hy the Churtli itself would not snfljcc, nor would re- 
form hy the w ritings of the rcfoimeib , there w as need 
of a niighiiir pnntipU,— the ord of God Ihis Word 
dois not meiol} coinmimieatc a hare knowledge, it 
works atranslormation in the will and in the life of man, 
an<l IS >-000 as «nieh a change is iceomphihcd in two or 
three iii<h\i(luals in any pi ice whatsoeier, there exists a 
ehiirch The Jiitrta«td lil>ertj enjoyed in Scotlmd 
atier the flight of the primate fieoicd the iiitiodtu lion 

• Vtptrt Ir jp 4*.7-459— Scotl,//i»{ of SKOtlnud 1 t\u 
xx\ — UuJfaj, CArv/u l<4 
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of this mighty Word, to winch it Avns rc.^^crved to cfloct 
the complete enfranchisement of the nation. 

Early in the summer, merchants of Leith, Dundee, St, 
xVndrews, Montrose, and Aberdeen, sent out tlieir ships 
ladeu with the productions of Scotland to the ports of 
the Netherlands, Middelburg, Antwerp, and other towns, 
there to iirocure commodities for which there was a 
demand among the Scotch. At. that time there was no 
prohibition against the introduction of the New Testa- 
ment into Scotland : only the books of Luther and other 
reformers were proscribed. These good Scottish sea- 
men took advantage of this ; and one day Ilacket, who 
had received orders from Henry VIIL to burn all the 
Testaments translated by Tyndalc (and this ‘ for the 
preservation of the Christian faith ’), learnt at Berg-op- 
Zoom, where he then was, that the Scottish traders had 
put on board many copies of the Gospels as they wore 
on the point of setting sail for Edinburgh and St, An- 
drews. He started with all speed for the ports which 
had been named to him : ‘I will .seize those books,’ 
said he, ‘ even though they be already on board the 
ships, and I will make a good fire of them.’*’' He got 
there: but alas! no more Scottish vessels; they had 
sailed one day before his arrival. ‘Fortune,’ said he, 
‘did not allow me to get there in time ; ah, well, have 
patience.’ And he gave good instructions on the matter 
to M. de Bever, admiral of Flanders, and to Mr. Moll! t, 
conservator of the Scottish nation in that country.f 

It was during the time that archbishop Bcatoun, arch- 
foe of the Reformation, was feeding his sheep on the 
Fifeshire hills in September, October, and November 
1526, that the Ncav Testaments arrived and w'cre dis- 
tributed in the towns and neighboring districts. Scot- 
land and England received the Holy Scriptures from the 

* ‘ I went suddenly thitherward, thinking that I would cause 
to make a good fire of them.’ — ^klS. Cotton, Galba B., vi. fol. 4. 

f State Papers, iv. p. 561. 

VOE. VI. — 2 
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same coiintry and almost at the same time Tlie tUi 
zi.ns of Edinbitrgh and the canons of St Andrtw=> -were 
leading that astonishing book as ucll as the citizens of 
I ondon and the canons of Oxford There tveie monks 
a\ho declaied that it tras a bad book ‘ recently imenttd 
by "Martin Luther,’ but the reading of it was not fi r 
bidden At St Andrews especially these sacred writ 
mgs «oon shed the c\ angelical light over the souls of 
men * 

There was in that town a young man who w as already 
acquainted with the great facts of sal\ ation annotinud 
in this book, and who was well qualified to circulate 
and explain it Patrick Hamilton, gifted with keen in 
tclhgencc and a Chnstiao heart, knew howto set forth 
in a concise and natural manner the truths of winch he 
w aa convinced lie knew that there is in the Scriptures 
a wi'dom superior to the human understanding, and 
that in order to compiehond them there is need of tl o 
illumination of the Holy Spirit He belietcd that with 
the wiittcn it i« necessary to combine oral teaching , 
and that as Testaments wcrccomc from the Netherlands, 
Scotland needed the spoken word which should call 
restless and dogeneialc souls to seek in them the li>n g 
water which springs up unto lifo ctcinal God was thin 
preparing IIis witnesses m Scotland, and the first was 
Patrick Hamilton He laid open the New Testament , 
he set forth the ficts and the doctrine^ contained in it , 
he defended the ca angelical j nnciples Ills lather, tl e 
foremost of Scottish knights, had not bioktn so manj 

I inccs m the tournament ns Patrick now broke m h'S 
college, at the university, with the canon**, and with all 
wlio fict thcrn«clvcs against the truth f At the begin 

• • Most part to the town of St \ndr* wb — <:otton MS Callff 

II 77 

f U sputlng 1 oUtnp and malnlalnlns dhera heresies of Maf 
tin t ut! er —Sentence Prononneed aga iiat Ilamlltou Fox Aett 
W p SCO 
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iiing of Lent 1527, he pnhlicly preached in tlie catliodral 
ami eLewhore the doctrines (here.-^ies, said his .senlenc(') 
taught by ^Martin Luther. We have no further jiarlic- 
ulars of his preaching ; hut tliese aresullieient to sliow 
ustliatat this period the people who gathered togetlior 
in tlie ancient churches of Scotland heard this faithful 
minister announce that* it is not the law, that terrible 
tyrant, as Luther said, that is to reign in the conscience, 
but the Son of God, the king of justice and of iteace, 
who, like a fruitful rain, descends from heaven iind ferti- 
lizes the most barren soil.’ f 

Circumstances Avere by no means favorable to the 
Reformation. Archbishop Bcatoun had soon thrown 
off* his shcjdierd’s dress and left the flocks which he was 
feeding in the solitary pastures of Bogrian in Fifeshire. 
The simple, rude, and isolated life of the keeper of sheep 
was a sufficiently severe chastisement for an ambitious, 
intriguing, and worldly spirit: day and night, therefore, 
he was looking for some means of deliverance. Although 
he Avas then sleeping on the ground, lie had plenty of 
gold and great estates: this Avcalth, the omnipotence 
of AA'hich he kneAV Avell, AAmuld suffice, said he to him- 
self, to ransom him from the abject service to Avhich a 
political rcAmrse had reduced him. Since the victory 
of LinlithgoAV, Angus had exercised the royal poAver 
AA'ithout opposition. It w.as needful then that Beatoun 
should gain OA'er that terrible conqueror. The queen- 
mother, Avho had also fled at first, having ventured tAAm 
months later to approach Edinburgh, her son had re- 

* Certain articles preached hy him (ibid.) It is clear that these 
articles were preached as early as 1527, before Hamilton had 
quitted Scotland. The sentence states : ' Faithful inquisition 
being made in Lent last past.’ It is of Lent last p)ast that it 
speaks. Now the sentence was of the last February. The Lent 
of 1528 was hardly begun. Besides, the sentence states that 
Hamilton, after having preached, passed forth of the realm to 
other parts ; which decides the question, 
f Luther, Ep. to the Galatians. 
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( el^ e3 her nnd conducted hei to IIoU rood pul icp 'Flus 
encouiaged the archbi'^liop Ills nepliciA, Da\id Bcu 
toun, abbot of Arbroath, was ascUvci and as ambitious 
as his uncle, but he hated still mote passionnteK all who 
refused to submit to tbeRomnn Church The archbishop 
tntreated him to negotiate his return , the paitj of the 
nobles was hard to win , but the abbot, having gamed 
over the provost of Edinburgh, Sir Archibald Douglas, 
uncle of Angus, the bargiin was stiuck The arch 
bishop was to pay two thousand Scottish marbs to 
Angus, one thousand to George Douglas, the king’s 
gaoler, one thousand to cruel James Hamilton, the assas 
sin of Lennox, and to make a present of tlie abbey of 
Kilwinning to the carl of Airaii Beatoun, charmed, 
threw away his crook, started for Edinburgh, and re- 
sumed hi8 episcopal funetions at St Andrews 
It was some time after the retnin of Beatoun that the 
king’s cousin began to preach at St. Andiews the glad 
tidings of free salvation through faith m Clinst Such 
doctrines could not be taught without giving rise to 
ngjiation Ihe cUrgy took alarm, some prusts and 
monks went to the castle and prajed the archbishop 
to chastise the joung pnaclnr Beatoun ordered an 
inquirj it was carried outverj precisely The persons 
with vrliom Hamilton had engaged in discussion were 
heard, and some ofhisbcarcn gave evidence as to the 
mititr of his discourses lie was declared a heretic 
Beatoufi was not cruel, ho would perhaps have been 
Content with sctking to bring back by fatlicrlv exhor- 
tations the voung and intcrc'-ting Hamilton into the 
patfis of the Cliurch But the primate had bj his side 
some f inatical spirits, cs(iecial|j liis nephew 35ai td, arid 
tlie\ r« doubled their iirgciicj to such a dtijric that 
the nr^hbii>hop ordiroil IlimiUou to appear before him 
to guc an account of Ins f nth * 

Tin iufjuirj could not be rnadt without this noble 
• Ett The^l^nleneet^lnstP ITuuUtou —fox Aflf Iv p 5^0 
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Christian hearing of it. He perceived the fate that 
awaited him; his friends perceived it too. If he should 
appear before the archbishop, it was all up with him. 
Everyone was moved with compassion ; some of his 
enemies even, touched bj;- -his youth, the loveliness of 
his character, and his illustrious birth, wished to see 
him escape death. There was no time to lose, for the 
order of the archi episcopal court was already signed; 
several conjured him to fly. What should he do? All 
his desire was to show to others the peace that fllled his 
own soul; but at the same time he knew how much was 
still wanting to him. Who could better enlighten and 
strengthen him than the reformers of Germany? Who 
more able to put him in a position to return afterwards 
to preach Christ with power ? He resolved to go. Two 
of his friends, Hamilton of Linlithgow and Gilbei’t Wyn- 
ram of Edinburgh, determined to accompany him. Pre- 
parations for their departure were made with the great- 
est possible secrecy. Hamilton took with him one ser- 
vant, and the three young Scotchmen, finding their way 
furtively to the coast, embarked on board a merchant- 
ship. It Avas in the latter half of the month of April 
1527. This unlooked-for escape greatly provoked those 
who had set their minds on taking the life of the evan- 
gelist. ‘He, of CAul mind, .as maybe presumed, passed 
forth of the realm,’ * said the archbishop’s familiars. 
No : his intention was to be instructed, to increase 
ill spiritual life from day to day. He landed at the 
beginning of May in one of the ports of the Netherlands. 


* Fox, Acts, iv. p. 560. 
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HAMILTOR PREPAHES HIMBEEP D. aERMAHY FOR THE 
EEPORIIATIOK OP fiCOTLAliD 
(SntiBa SmiKEB Adtctm 1j!27) 

At the time of Hamilton’s arn\al on the Continent, 
the germ of the Reformation of Scotland alreadj lay in 
hia heart His a‘isociation with the doctors of Germany 
vould protc the identity of this great epiiitiial moio- 
mcnt, which oerjwherc t\as o\crthroMiijg the same 
Thu8e«, and bringing anew to the surface the same truths 
In which direction should the >onng Chnstnn hero 
of Scotland now turn his footsteps? All his ambition 
was to go to itlcnberg, to hear Luther, Mehnehtbon, 
and the other reformers, bat ciicumstances led him to 
go first to Blarburg This town lay on his way, and a 
renowned printer, Hans I uft, was then publishing there 
the works of 'lyiidak In fact, on ]May 8, 1527, at the 
niomint of Patrick’s arnaal on the Continent, there ap- 
peared at Marburg the Parable of the iricied jl/«m 
rnort , ami 8e\cn months later, Deccraher n,Iuft pub- 
lished 7/<e Veritable Obedience of a C/«ris<ian jVon 
Hut Hamilton flattered himself that he should find at 
Jlarbiirg something more than Tyiidale’s wnlincP — 
Tinlale him*clf English evangelical w orks had at that 
time to got pnnic I in Gt-nnanv, and, as far as possible, 
under the c) e of the author Tlic young Scotchman had 
hoj es then of meeting at Afarburg the translator of tiio 
Eew Testament, the reformer of England, and even 
3 r^ th, who might be With him One reason more positive 
iliU influenced llamillon Ho was aware tliatlambcit 
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d' Avignon, Uic one man of all tlic reformers ayIiosc views 
most nearly approached those which prevailed alter- 
wards in Scotland, had been called to IMarburg by the 
landgrave. Philip of Hesse himself was the most deter- 
mined, the most courageous of all the Protestant ]irinces. 
How many motives were there inclining liim to stay 
in that town ! An extraordinary circumstance decided 
the young Scotchman. The landgrave, defender of 
piety and of letters, * was about to found there the first 
evangelical university, ‘ for the restoration of the liberal 
sciences.’ f Its inauguration was fixed to take place on 
May 30. Hamilton and his friends might arrive in 
time. They bent their course towards Hesse, and 
reached the banks of the Labn. 

At the time of their arrival the little town was ftdl 
of unaccustomed movement. Undiverted by this stir, 
Hamilton hastened to find out the Frenchman whose 
name had been mentioned to him and oilier learned 
men who were likely also to be at INfarburg. He found 
the sprightly, pious, and resolute Lambert, an oppo- 
nent, like the landgrave, of half-measures, and a man 
determined to take action in such wise that the Pefor- 
mation should not be checked halfway. The young 
abbot of the North and the aged monk of the South thus 
met, understood each other, and soon lived together in 
great familiarity. J Lambert said to him that the hid- 
den things had been revealed by Jesus Christ; th.at 
what distinguishes our religion from all others is the 
fact that God has spoken to ns ; that the Scriptures are 
sufficient to make us perfect. He did not philosophize 
much, persuaded that by dint of philosophizing one 
swerves from the truth. He set aside with equal energy 
the superstition which invents a marvellous mythology, 

* ‘ Unicus et pietatis et literarum vindex.’ — Kegisters of the 
University of Marburg, A. D. 1527. 

f ‘ Ad instaurandas liberales disciplinas.’ — Ihicl. 

X ‘Conference and familiarity.’ — Fox, Ai'ts, iv, p. 5.58. 
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and the incredulity vrluch denies divine and soperintu 
ral action ‘Eierjthing which has been penertul 
must be reformed [r^orm^/ said Lambert, 
* and all refoim nlnch proceeds othcnvise than according 
to the IVord of God, is nothing * All the ini entions ot 
human reason are, in the matter of religion, nothing 
but trifling and rubbish ’ 

The commotion which then prci ailed amongst the 
population of Marburg uas occasioned by the approach 
mg inauguration of the unuersity founded bj the land 
grave On May 30 the chancellor presided at that cere- 
mony Iso «chool oi learning had over been founded on 
such 1 basis , one must suppose that tho union winch 
ought to exist bctivccn fciciico and fault w 3« in this C3«o 
unucognizcd There is nothing in llaratiton’s writings 
to eliow that m this matter he shared the opinions of 
Lambert ^Vuh great evangelical simphcitj as to the 
faith, the Scotchman had rithcr, m his manner of set 
tin^ It forth, a mctaphjsical, speculative tendencj, 
which is a marked feature of the Scottish mind Tlio 
principles which were to characUnzo tho new university 
were iluse ‘The IIol} Scrijnnn®,’ says a document of 
Slarhurg winch has been preserved, ‘ought to bo purely 
and piousjj interpreted, and no ono who fails to do so » 
to teach in the e>ohool From the science of law' must bo 
cut olT cverj thing which »3 cither unchristian or im- 
pious f It is not mere scholars w bo are to bo appointed 
III the faculties of law, of medicine, of the sciences and of 
letters, but men who shill combine with science the 
know ledge of the IIolj Scriptures and jiiety.’ 

'llius we see that the opposition between science and 
f uth w as alrcadj attracting attention, and tho landgrav c 
settled the quesUou bj excluding science and tho^c 
learned in it, since thev were not in agreement w ith the 
Scrijiturcs , ju«t as m other ages men would have the* 
• P>ir<iUr\ LamhtrU In Scbultotas Annnlfn f 
t 'Untel*JmjLB — naam Lami rtdAttjnon p ISC 
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ology and theologians sot aside, since they Averc not in 
agreement with human learning. No one ought to 
teach in the schools of theology excejit in conformity 
with the Scriptures of God, the suiireme authority in the 
Church. To disregard this ]»rinfiplo is to take in hand 
to destroy the flock of God. The fiinalicism of the 
School, however, cannot justify the fanaticism of the 
Church. It is .a grave matter to banish science on ac- 
count of the dangers to Avhich it exposes us. To e.xcludo 
the fire from the hearth for fear of conllagration Avould 
not be reasonable ; far better to take the iirecautions 
which good sense points out for preventing the evil. 
If science and faith arc to advance together without 
peril, it can onl}' be brought about by the intciwention 
of the moral principle. Tiie existence of so-called free- 
thinkers arises from a moral decay; certain excesses of 
an exaggerated orthodoxy may pcrliajis proceed from 
the same cause. A presumptuous and paf^ionate haste, 
affirming and denying to the first comer, is a grave fault. 
How many times has it h.appened that some laAv, some 
fact proclaimed by science at one period as sufficient to 
convict the Scriptures of error, has had to be given up 
soon after by science herself as a mistake. But let re- 
ligious men be on their guard against the indolence and 
the cowardice Avhich Avould lead them to repulse science, 
out of fear lest she should remain mistress of the field 
of battle. By so doing they Avould deprive themselves 
of the weapons most serviceable for the defence of their 
treasures as AA-^ell as of the most fitting occasions for 
spreading them abroad. Lambert did not go to such a 
length; but lie Avas persuaded that unless a breath 
divine, coming from on high, give life to academical 
teaching, the university Avould be nothing more than a 
dead mechanism, and that science, instead of propagat- 
ing a healthy and enlightened cultivation, Avould only 
darken and pervert men’s minds. This is surely a very 
reasonable and A’^ery practical thought, and it b^ 

’ 2 '*' 
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rcgietted that it has not alnavs regulated public in 
stniction 

Aftei the delucrj of the inaugural discourse®, the 
rector, Monianu", profe«»sor of CimI Law, opened the 
roll of the uni\ crsity, to enter in it the names of its 
members Pi ofe'isora, pastors, estate functionaries, nobles, 
foreigners, students, one hundred and ten persons in all, 
gave their names The first to sign was the rector, the 
second v^asTambert, then came Adam Ciato, profes or 
Ehrard Schnepf, one ot the first Germans converted by 
Luther, Enricius Cordus, who had accompanied Luther 
to "Worms, and Hermann von dem Bnsche, professor of 
Poetry and Eloquence In a httlc while three young 
men of foreign aspect approached Tlie fiist of them 
signed Ins name thus Patncius JlmmUoUf a Ju^ovten, 
ScotuSfma!jt$Ur Parmensis , * his two friends signed 
after him 

Prom that time the Frenchman and the Scotchman 
frequentl) studied the Holy Scriptures together, and 
with interest alwavs now The Urge acquaintance vnili 
the Word of God which Ilamillon possessed, astonished 
Lambert, the fro«hnc^s of his thoughts and of his 
imagination charmed him , the integrity of his character 
inspired a high esteem for him , his ])rofonnd rtmarU 
on the Go<»pU edified bun A sliort lime after thi«, the 
Frenchman, spcahing to the landgrave Philip, raid — 
‘This joiiii" man, of the illustrious family of the Ilam 
iltons, which is closilj allied, by the tits of blood, to 
thehingand the kingdom of Sf”otland,f who although 
hardlj twent} three jears of age, brings to the btudy of 
benpturt a vtrj sound judgment, and has a vast store 

* r IlftmlUon of iborountjrof LinhthgoTr (In whWi 
earn li elluated) a Seotchman Master of Arts of Pans' Tlio 
tlirpe names may sUll bo eeen laihn reglstora under the numbers 
3T SO 

f 1 1 UluvtrlsiSma Ifamlitonqm famllia qaT et snminls lepat 
bcoiltvei repi BanguJae { roilmlua Junclaest’ Jia,\nn, Lambert 
cT in;;nan, p 150 
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of knowledge, is come from ihc end of the M'orld, from 
Scotlnnd, to yonr academy, in order to be more fully 
established in God’s truth. I have hardly ever met a 
man who expresses himself with so much spirituality 
and truth on the Word of the Lord.’ Such is the tes- 
timony given in Germany, by a Frenchman, to the 
young reformer of Scotland. 

Will Hamilton rcm.ain at j\Iarburg ? Shall he not sec 
Luther, Mclanchthon, and the other doctors of the Refor- 
mation ? It has been generally supposed that he did go 
to Wittenberg ; but there is no evidence of this, cither 
in the University rcgistci’s or in Luther’s or i\Iclanch- 
thon’s letters. This tradition, therefore, a])])cars to us 
to be unfounded. As Hamilton had, however, formed 
the intention of visiting Luther when he left Scotland, 
what motive led him to relinquish Ins design ? It was 
this. Early in Jvdy, at the very time when the young 
Scotchman might have gone to Wittenberg, a report 
was spread abroad that Luther had suddenly fallen ill. 
On July 1 he had lost the use of his senses, his body lay 
motionless, the heart scarce!)’’ beating, while his wife 
and his weeping friends stood round the bed, on which 
he was stretched as if dead. He came to himself, how- 
ever, and, persuaded that he was at the point of death,* 
he resigned himself entirely to the hand of God and 
prayed Avith much fervency. At the same time the 
report ran in Germany that the plague was raging 
at Wittenberg. When Luther had recovered a little 
strength, he wrote to Spalatin: — ‘ Ma)’ the Lord have 
pity on me and not forsake his sinner ! ' f Soon after, 
he had fresh attacks. ‘Ah,’ said he to his friends, 

‘ people fancy, because joy usually brightens my coun- 
tenance, that I walk on roses, but God knows how 
rugged life is for me ! ’ One day, when Jonas had come 

* ‘ProrsuB arliitrarer mo extinctum iri.’ — ^Luther, JSpp. iv. 
p. 187. 

f ‘ Ut non doBorat peccatorem Buum.’ — Ibid. 
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to t-ilce supper -with him, Luther, feeling ill during the 
meal, suddenly rose, and after taking a few steps fell in 
a fainting fit ‘ Water, water,* cried he, ‘ or I die ’ As 
ho lay oil the bed, he lifted up Ins eye's md said ‘0 
rayhcloied Lord, thou art master of hfe and of death, 
do as it pleaseth thee Only remember that it is thou 
who didst bid me undiilake this work, and that it is 
for thj truth, for thy Word, that I ha\ e fought ’ 

On the following day, at six o’clock in thetsening, as 
Jonas again stood by the bedside of bis fiiend, he heard 
him calling on the Lord, sometimes in German, some 
times in Latin The thought that he had not done 
enough, norsufiered enough for his Saviour, distrc sed 
him * Ah,’ said he, ' I ha\ c not been judged w ortliy to 
shed ray blood for the love of Christ, as several of my 
brethren have done’ Presently a thought condoled 
biro ‘St John the Evangelist also,’ said lie, Miad not 
that honor — he who neveitheless wrote a book {Apoc 
alypse) against the papacy, far more Bcvere than any 
that I could over write’* After that he bad lus httlo 
John brought to him, and looking at the mother of the 
hoy, he said, ‘ Yoji have nothing , but God will piovido 
for you ’ 

The plague, as we have said, vraa at Wittenberg 
Two itersons died of it in Mclanchthon’s house , one of 
his sons was attacked, and one of the sons of Jonas lo t 
Ins life Ilans Luft, the printer of Marburg, who was 
at Wittenberg on business, fill ill, and his mind vv an 
dered I He was removed to Marburg, where Haroil 
ton w as 

Terror became general at Wittenberg All who 
could do so, and especially the students, quitted the 
town, the university w is transferre<l to Jena Luther 
pressed the elector to go thither with Ins familj, but, he 

♦ Vlel eln aerger Bucli wider das {’apstUum —Statement of 
Jonas 

f * liana Lull jam nono dlevgrotaV —Luther, £./’/> Iv p 1^9 
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ndtlotl, in sufli rnlamitios jKit-tor;? must bide at tiudr post, 
llo remained tliorefort'. and Melanciitium, who was visit- 
ing ilie clmrolu’s in Saxtmy, reeeived orders to go to 
Jena and resume his leeturcs there. During this jieriod 
Liulier, having regained s<'mo little strength, was visit- 
ing the siek and consoling the tlying. In theeonrse of 
a few days he had about him eighteen dead, some of 
whom even exjiired almost in his arms.'^ He recidved 
into his house the poor, widows, orphans, and even the 
jdagtie-strieken j Ids house become a hosjiital.f His 
wife and his son were nttaeked. ' What eoniliets I ’ 
cried he, ‘ what terrors ! No matliw; though the ma- 

ladv waste the bodv, the Word of (bxl saves the soul.’ 

« • • 

He again fell ill himself, and thinking that he was nigh 
to death, ho Muote to Melanchthon: ‘ Pray for me, vile 
and misorablo worm. I have only one glory, and that, 
is that I have taught purely the word of (iod.| H(* 
who has begtm the work will complete it. I seek only 
Him ; I thirst for nothing but his grace.’ 

Such, doubtle.ss, were the cireumstajices which de- 
tained Hamilton .at Marburg. On liearing that in con- 
fioquence of the plague thoeourse.s of lectures had ])artly 
at least been transferred to Jena, he gave up Witten- 
berg; and thus is o.xplainod quite naturally the want of 
original documents respecting bi.s alleged sojourn at the 
Saxon university. A very jtainful sacrinec was thus 
demanded of him. Lambert resolved to turn the di.s- 
appoinlmcnt to good account. Having a high idea of 
the faith, the judgment, and abilities of Ilamillon, be 
begged him to compose some theses on the evangelical 
doctrine, and to defend them publicly. Everyone su])- 
ported this request ; for an academical solemnity, at 
which a foreign theologian belonging to tlie royal family 

* 'Fere expiravit inter brachin inca beri.’ — biillior, Epp. iv. 
p. 189. 

•j- ‘ In domo mea ccepit cssc ho.spital.’ — Ibid. 

j: ‘ Verbuni Dei pure tradidi.’ — Ibid. 
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of Scotland should hold the chief place, could not fail to 
throw a certain tclat o\er the ntw universitj Hamil 
ton consented * His subject was quickly chosen In 
his eyes a man s religion was not sound unless it had Us 
source in the Word of God and in the inmost expen 
ence of the soul which receives that Word, and is there- 
by led into the truth He deemed it neccssaiy to pro* 
sent the doctrine in this piactical aspect, rather than to 
lo-iC himself in the speculative theorems of an obscure 
scholasticism 

On the appointed day TTamilton entered the great 
hall of the university, in winch were gathered profe^ 
sor«, students, and a numerous audience besides He an 
iiouncod that he w as about to establish a certain number 
of truths lespecting the late and the Gospely and that bo 
avould maintain them against all comers These theses, 
all of a practical chaiaciei, had howe\cr somowhatof 
that dialectical spirit which distinguished at a 8ub«e* 
quent penod the philosophical schools of Scotland, and 
wore drawn up in a pure and lapidary style which 
Bccuus for tins theologian of three and twenty a note 
worthy placQ among tlio doctors of the Bixteonth 
century 

‘There is a difference, and c\cn an opposition, 
between the law and the Gospel,’ said Hamilton ‘Tho 
law showeth ns our sin, the Gospel showctUiis remedy 
foi It The law showeth us our condemnation , the 
Gospel showeth us our redemption The law is the 
word of ire , the Go^ptl is the word of grace Tlio law 
IS the word of despair , (he Go'-pcl is the word of com 
fort The law* is the word of unrest, the Gospel is the 
word of peace f The lawsaith. Pay thy debt , the Gos 
pel saith, Chri«t hath paid It The law saith, Tiiouarl « 
sinner — desp ur, and thou shall bo damned , the Gosih-I 

* Mo hoc nil consulentc «— Lambert! diillcalio EitQttto* 
A'poca^yJt»\ n 

t Patrick a Plate* - Fox ieft It p 5C3 
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saithj Thy sins arc forgiven thee : be of good comfort, 
thou shalt be saved. The law saith, iNfake amends for 
thy sins; the Gospel saith, Christ hath made it for thee. 
The law saith, The Father of heaven is angiy with thee ; 
the Gospel saith, Christ hath pacified him with his 
blood. The law saith, Where is thy righteousness, 
goodness, and satisfaction ? the Gospel saith, Christ is 
thy righteousness, thy goodness, thy satisfaction. The 
law saith, I'liou art bound and obliged to mo, to the 
devil and to hell ; the Gospel saith, Christ hath delivered 
thee from them all.’ *■' 

The attack bc^an, and the defence of the youim INfas- 
ter of Arts was as remarkable as his exposition. Even 
though ho made use of the syllogism, he shook off the 
dust of the school, and put something perspicuous and 
striking in its place. When one opponent maintained 
that a man is justified by the law, Hamilton replied by 
this syllogism: — 

‘That which is the cause of condemnation cannot 
be the cause of justification. 

‘ The law is the cause of condemnation. 

‘Therefore the law is not the cause of justification.’ 

His phraseology, clear, concise, and salient — rare qual- 
ities in Germany, except perliaps in Luther — his prac- 
tical, transparent, conscientious Christianity — struck the 
minds of his hearers. Certainly, said Lambert, Hamil- 
ton has put forward thoroughly Christian axioms, and 
has maintained them with a great deal of learning.f 

Hamilton engaged in other public disputations besides 
this. As faith in Christ and justification by faith is the 
principle which distinguishes Protestantism from other 
Christian systems, he felt bound to establish the nature, 
importance, and influence of that doctrine. He believed 
that faith is born in a man’s heart when, as he hears 

* Ibid., and Knox, Hist, of Ref., i. p. 25. 

f ‘ Axiomata doctissime asseruit.’ — Lambert, Dedication, 

Apocal. 
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or reads the Woid of God, tho Holy Spint bears Tv-it 
ne«s in his heart to the main truth which is found in 
It, and shoiis him with clear proof that Jesus is reall) 
an almighty Saviour Faith was for the young Scotch 
man a divine woik, uhich he carefully distinguished 
fiom a faith merely human On this subject be hid 
down and defended the following propositions — ‘He 
who does not belie\c the Word of God, does not believe 
God himself Faith is the loot of all that is good , 
unbelief is the loot of nil evil Faiib makes friends 
of God and of man , unbelief makes enemies of them 
Faith leto us see in God a father full of gentleness , un 
belief presents him to ns as a terrible judge Faith sets 
a man steadfast on a rock , unbelief Jeaies him constantly 
wavering and toftenng To wish to be 6t^ed by works 
IS to make a man’s «elf his sav lour, instead of Jesus CImst 
Wouldst thou make thyself equal with God’ 'W’ould't 
thou refuse to accept the least thing from him without 
paying him tJie value of it 

I rytb, who doubtless took part m the discussion, wis 
so much struck with those theses that ho translated them 
into English, and by that means they have come down 
to us ‘The truths which Hamilton expounded 'iro 
such,’ said he, ‘ tint tho man who is acquainted with 
Ihera has tho pxth of all duinity '* ‘This little treatise 
13 short,’ said others who listened to Iiim, ‘ but in effect it 
comprebendoth matter able to fill largo a olnme« f Fe-s, 
Christ IS the author of redemption, and faith is tho eve 
which sees and receives him There are onlj these two 
things Clirist sacnficod and tho eje which contem 
plates him Tho eye, it is true, iv not man’s only organ , 
we have besides hands to work, feet to walk, cars to 
hear, and other members more for our service Hut 
none of all these members can sec, but only the eye J 
• Frjtlj ToVeliftidtr Fox AcU Ir p &03 
f iSotcs on Palrlck a i’farrx Fox,J't’id p 572 
$ Jbid i> 5“3 
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In the midst of all these lahor.-Jj however, Hamilton 
was thinking of Scotland. It Avas not of the heiiofiees 
AA’hich had been conferred on him, not of St. Andrews, 
nor of the misty lochs or jncluresquo glens ; it Avas not 
even of his family, or of his friends that he thought the 
most. T\’’hat occupied his mind night and day Avas the 
ignorance and superstition in Avhich his countrymen 
Avere living. ^Vhat powerfully appealed to him Avas the 
necessity of giving glory to God and of doing good to 
his OAvn people. And yet would it not be madness to 
return to them? Had he not seen the animosity of the 
Scottish clergy ? Did he not know Avell the poAver of 
the primate Beatoun ? Had he not, only si.v or seven 
months before, left his countiw in all haste? WIia' then 
these thoughts of returning? There Avas good reason for 
them. Hamilton had been fortified in sjiirit during his 
sojourn at Marburg ; his faith and his courage had in- 
creased ; b)’’ living Avith decided Christians, Avho Averc 
ready to give their lives for the Gospel, he had been tem- 
pered like steel and had become stronger. It could not 
be doubted that extreme peril aAvaited him in Scotland ; 
his two friends, John Hamilton and Wyni’am, did not 
understand his impatience and AVere resolved to Avait. 
But neither their example nor the urgency of Lambert 
could quench the ardor of the young hero. He felt the 
sorrow of parting Avith Lambert and of fin.ally giving up 
the hope of seeing Luther and Melanchthon ; but he had 
heard God’s call ; his one duty Avas to answer to it. 
About the end of autumn 1527 he embarked Avith his 
faithful serAmnt and sailed towards the shores of Cale- 
donia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'feVAKOELlEATIO'S, TnTBCl.AT10N8 Al*D BtJCCESS OE SAMnXO’l 
IN SCOTLAND 

(EKT> or 1527 TO THE ENI> OT FSERtlABT 1558 > 

The Church of Rome, m the sixteenth century, e«' 
pecnllj m Scotland, was far from being 'ipostolic, 
'lUhough It assumed that title notliing was le«8 liVe 
St John or St Peter than its primates and its i*rc* 
late*, worldlings and sometimes warriors as they were 
The real successors of the apostles averc tho<«e reformcri, 
Mho taught the doctrines of the apostUs, labored as 
they did, and hhe them were persecuted and put to 
death The theocratic and politic il tlomonts combined 
m Rome have, with certain exception*', substituted the 
law, that is, outuard worship, ceremonial ordinance’, 
pilgrimages and the exercises of ascetic life for the 
Go’pcl Tlie Reformation Mas a pouerful reaction of 
the angelical and moral element against the leg^b 
sacerdotal, ascetic and ritualistic elements Minch hid 
lutaded the Church This reaction Mas about to di’ 
)ilay Its energy in Scotland, and Hamilton Mas to bo at 
first Its principal organ 

Al^cad^, before his return, the sacred boohs had ar 
Ti% ed in large numbers m the principal ports of the Kmc 
dom AUention had bccnaMaVcnod , but at the smie 
tunc Ignorance, di«honostj, and fanaticum had risen m 
revolt against the Evangelical Scripiuris The | nc’tj 
said that the OW Testament m as the only true one, au ^ 
jirctcndcd that the Acu* had been rcccnllj invcnUdby 
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Martin Lnthor.* Consequently, in August 1527, the 
earl of Angus, at the instigation of Dunbar, bisliop of 
Aberdeen, bad confirmed tbc ordinance of 1525, and bad 
decreed that tbe king’s subjects wbo circulated tbc 
sacred books sbould be visited with tbe same penal- 
ties as people from abroad. If, tberefore, a vessel ar- 
rived at Leitb, Dundee, St. Andrews, or Aberdeen, the 
king’s ofiicers immediately went on board, and if any 
copies of tbc A^cie Testament were found tbere, tbc ship 
and tbe cargo were confiscated and tbe captain was 
imprisoned. 

Some lime after this ordinance, tbc ship wbicb carried 
riamilton readied port, and altbougb this young Cbris- 
tiau always bad bis Kew To.stament in bis pocket, be 
landed wiibout being arrested and went bis way to 
Kincavil. It was about tbe end of 1527. Patrick ten- 
derly loved bis motber and bis sister ; everybody ajipre- 
ciated bis amiable cbaracter; tbe servants and all bis 
neighbors were bis friends. This gentleness made bis 
work easier. But bis strength lay above all in tbe 
depth and tbe sincerity of bis Christian spirit. ‘ Christ 
bare our sins on bis back and bought us with bis blood ; f 
this was tbe master chord wbicb vibrated in bis soul. 
In setting forth any subject be silenced bis own rea- 
sonings and let tbe Bible speak. No one bad a cle.arer 
perception of tbe analogies and tbc contrasts wbicb 
characterize tbe evangelical doctrine. With these in- 
tellectual qualities were associated eminent moral vir- 
tues ; be practised tbe principles wbicb be held to be 
true with immovable fidelity ; be taught them with a 
touching charity ; he defended them with energetic de- 
cision. Wlietber be approached a laborer, a monk, or a 
noble, it was with the desire to do him good, to lead 

*‘Plerique sacerdotum, Tioettoits nomine offensl, contenderunt 
Novum Testamentum nuper a Martino Luthero f uisao scriptum.’ — 
Buchanan, Hist., lib. xv. p. 534. 

-f Patrick’s Places, in Fox, Acts, iv. p. 565. 
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liim to God He ta\ed his ingenuity to dei i«e nil racnna 
of beaiing ^^ltneES to the truth* His courage as firm, 
his perseverance unflagging, and in his dignified strions 
ness his youth was forgotten His social position added 
■n eight to his influence We hav e seen that the anstoc- 
lacy plajed a far larger pait in Scotland than m any 
othei European country It would have seemed a strange 
thing to the Scots for a man of the people to meddle 
■n ith such a matter as reform of the Church , hut if the 
man that spoke to them belonffcd to an illustnous fam 
ily, the position which he took appeared to them legit 
iinate, and they uerc all inclined to listen to his noicc 
S uch was the reformer whom God gave to Scotland 
Patrick’s elder brother, Sir James Hamilton, on sue 
oecding to the estate^ and titles of his father, hid hceri 
appointed sheriff of Linlithgowshire James had not 
the abilities of lu^ brother, but he was full of npnglit 
ntss and humility His uife, Isabella Sempill, belonged 
to an ancient Scotti«h family, and ton )Oung children 
Runounded this amiable pair Catherine, Patrick’s bis 
ter, bore some resemblance to him , she had much sun 
plicity of character, een^c, and decision But it 'ua’ 
most of all in the society of his mother, the widow of 
the Naliant knight, that Patrick sought and enjojed 
the pure and keen delight of domcRtio life He opened 
his heart to all these beloved ones , he made known to 
them the peace which he had found m the Go«pcl, 
and by degrees his iclations ucrc brought to the faith, 
of which they afterwards ga\e brilliant cMdcncc 

The aeal which iras cotfsaming him coiiJJ not Ion" 
be confined within the limits of his own famih B's 
lo\o for the Gospel silenced wathin him all fear and, 
full of courai;c, ho was ready to endure the in«uUs 
which his faith might bring on him ‘Tlie bngl t 
beams of the true light, which by God’s grace wtn? 

* • To testify the irutli bo eoagUt all moans ’ — Fos .Iff* P 
CCS 
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in liis licnrt, began jnost abundantly to burst 
forth, as u'ell in public as in secret.’* iramilton ■went 
about in the surrounding country, his name securing for 
him cverywhei'e a hearty n*clcome. When the young 
laird 'U'as seen a]>proaching, laborers left the field 
which they were cultivating, women came out of every 
poor cottage, and all gathered about him respectfully 
and lent him an attentive oar.f Priests, citizens from 
the neighboring town, Avomen of rank, lords quitting 
their castles, people of all classes, met together there.j 
Patrick received them Avith a kindly smile and a grace- 
ful bearing. He addressed to souls that first word of 
the Gospel, Be eonr.crtcd ! but he also pointed out tlic 
errors of the Romish Church. § Ilis hearers returned, 
astonished at his knoAA'ledgc of the Scriptures, and the 
people touched by the salvation Avhich lie proclaimed 
increased in number from day to clay. Soutlnvard of 
the manor-house of Ivincavil e.xteiuls a chain of rocky 
hills, whose lofty peaks and slopes, dotted Avilh clumps 
of trees, produced in the midst of that district a most 
picturesque eflect. There more than once he talked 
freely about the Gospel AAUth the country-folk, Avho in 
the heat of the day came to rest under the shadoAv of 
the rocks. Sometimes he climbed the hills, and from 
their tops contemplated the Avhole range of countiy in 
Avhich he announced the good news. That Crairj still 
exists, a picturesque monument of Hamilton’s Gospel 
mission. |[ 

He began soon to set forth the Gospel in the loAvly 
churches of the neighboring Aullages ; then ho grew 
bolder and preached even in the beautiful sanctuary of 

* Knox, Hist, of the Ttcf., cd. WodroAv,p. 15. 

•{• ‘Wliereunto many gave ear.’ — Spotswood’s Hist., p. G3. 

X ‘ A.11 sorts of people.’ — Ibid. 

§ ‘He spared not to show the errors crept into Christian reli- 
gion,’ &c. — Ibid. 

I ‘ To the south of the house of Kincavil, in the craig quarter’ 
— Charter of 3 Sept. 1507. — Lorimer’s Hamilton. 
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St Michael, at Linlithgow, m the midst of nnmerons 
and rich altars, Nosooner had the repoit ofhis preach 
ing liegiin to get abroad than eaeryone anted to hear 
him The name which be bore, his gracious aspect, his 
learning, his piety, drew about him day by day a larger 
number of hearers , foi a long time such a crowd had 
not been seen flocking into the church * Linlithgow, 
the favorite abode of the court, na-* sometimes bright 
w ith unaccustomed splendor The members of flit roi 
al family, and the most illustrious nobles of the king 
dom, came to unite with the citizens and the people in 
the church This fisbionable auditory, whose looks 
were fixed on the reformer of three-and twenty, did not 
at all intimidate him, the plainness, olcarncg«, and 
conciseness which characlenzcd Hamilton’s stjlo were 
better adapted to act on tbe minds of the great than 
pompous declamation * Knowo«t thou w hat this saying 
moan^’ said he, * Chrtst died for tl ee f Verily that thou 
shouldest haio died perpetually and Christ, to delnef 
thee from death, died foi thee, and changed thy perjiet* 
ual death into his o«n death , for thou raadcst the fault 
and He suffered the pam lie desuetb nought of 

thee but that thou n ilt acknonlcdgo what He hatli done 
for thee and bear it in mind and tliat tliou would't 
liolp others for bis sake, even as lie hath holptn thee for 
nought and without reward ’f 

Among his ht-arers a as a vonng maiden of noble birth 
who with joy receded the good nous of sahation 
Hamilton recognized in her a soul nkin to Ins own H® 
had adopted the principles of Luther on viirriage , 1 ® 
was familiar with the tonvcrsationa which tin. reformer 
liad with his fntnds on the siilject nnd wlithwero 
icjorted all o\cr Germanj *Mj father and mother, 
said J nther one day, ‘h\c*d m the holy state of mar 
nage, e\cn the patriarchs and prophets did the ffanie» 

• A pteat following I e Ti*d — Spotswood 1 2It*t P 52 
{ ScoFox /Ut$ nnd 3[on tntiU$ It pp S'O 571 
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why should not I do so ? Marriage is the holiest state 
of all, and the celibacy of priests has been the cause of 
abominable sins. We must marry and thus defy^the 
pope, and assert the liberty which God gives us and 
which Rome presumes to steal away.’ * However, to 
marry was a daring step for Hamilton to take, consider- 
ing the present necessity^ as speaks the apostle Paul. As 
abbot of Feme, and connected with the first families of 
Scotland, his marriage must needs excite to the highest 
degree the wrath of the priests. Besides which, it 
would call for great decision on the part of Patrick and 
genuine sympathy on the part of the young Christian 
maiden, to unite themselves as it were in sight of the 
scaffold. The marriage however took place, probably 
at the beginning of 1528. ‘A little while before his 
death,’ says Alesius, ‘ he married a noble young maiden. ’f 
It is possible that the knowledge of this union did not 
pass beyond the family circle. It remained unknown 
to his biographers till our own time.J 

While Hamilton was preaching at Linlithgow, arch- 
bishop Beatoun was at the monastery of Dunfermline, 
about four leagues distant, on the other side of the 
Forth. The prelate, when he learnt the return of the 
young noble who had so narrowly escaped him, saw 
clearly that a missionary animated with Luther’s spirit, 
thoroughly familiar with the manners of the people, and 
supported by the powerful family of the Hamiltons, was 
a formidable adversary; Hews which crossed the Forth 
or came from Edinburgh, did but increase the appre- 
hensions of the archbishop. Beatoun was a determined 
enemy of the Gospel.§ Having governed Scotland dur- 

“ ‘ Man Boll’s dem Papst zuwider tliun,’ &c. — Lutlier’s Tischre- 
den, c. 48. 

f ' Paulo ante mortem duxit nobilem virginem usorem.’ — Ale- 
eius, Liber Psalm. 1554. 

f The only author who lias mentioned it before us is Professor 
Lorimer, in his Memoirs, 1857. 

^ ‘A conjured ennemy to Christ Jesus.’ — Knox, Hist, of 
Ref., i. p, 15. 
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ing t?je ininonty of the Ung, he ^^as incligHant at the 
thought of the troubles •with uhioh Hamilton s preach 
ing menaced the Church and the realm The elergj 
shared the alaim of thoir head, the city of St Andrew «, 
especially, which one Scottish historian has called ‘the 
metropolis of the kingdom of daikness,* iras in a state 
of great agitation The dean Spence, the rector Wed 
del, the ofhcial Simson, the canon Ramsat and the 
heads of \ aiious monasteries consulted together and er 
claimed that peiil ttas imminent, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get ml of so dangeions an adversary 
The archbishop, thenforc, took conniel with his 
nephew and some othei clencs as to the best means of 
making away with Hamilton Great prudence was 
needful They must make sure of the mchnations of 
Angus, thej must di\ ert the attention of the joung king 
avho, with his generosity of character, might wish to 
sate his lelation, they /nn«t in some way ensnare the 
e^angell8t, for Bcatoun did notdicam of sending men 
at aims to seize Patrick at Kinca\il in the house of Ins 
brother the shoriffi So the archbishop resohed to luaic 
recourse to stratagem In pur-mt of the scheme, Kam 
ilton, only a few dajs after Ins mariiage, retcned an 
imitation to goto St Andrews for the purpose of a 
friendly conference with the aithbi'hop conccming 
religion The young noble, who the jear before hal 
diMncd the perhdious project*; of the clcrg\, knew well 
the import of the intcniew which was proposid to him, 
and he told those who were dear to him that in a few 
dajs he should lose his life f Ills mother, his wi ft. Ins 
brother, his 8i«ter, exirted all their influence to heip 
him fiom going , but he was determined not to flee a 
second time , and he asked liim'sclf whether the moment 
w 13 not come in which a grcit blow might bt strui^i 

• Srtits i» 12 

f I’ra-dlxlt ctlam se brtri moiltarum, cum ftdbuc spud eue« 
reset — \lcalus itSer /’su/m 
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and tbe triumph of the Gospel be attained. He declared 
therefore that he was ready to go to the Scottish Rome. 

On his arrival at St. Andrews the young reformer pre- 
sented himself before the archbishop, who gave him the 
most gracious reception. Is it possible that these good 
graces were sincere, and not treacherous as was gen- 
erally supposed ? Did Beatoun hope to win him back 
by such means to the bosom of the Church ? Every one 
in the palace testified respect to Hamilton. The prelate 
had provided for him a lodging in the city, to which he 
was conducted. Patrick, when he saw the respect with 
which he was treated, felt still more encouraged to set 
forth frankly the faith that was in his heart. He Avent 
back to the castle where the conference with the arch- 
bishop and the other doctors was to be held. All of 
them displayed a conciliatory spirit : all appeared to 
recognize the evils in the church; some of them seemed 
even to share on some points the sentiments of Hamil- 
ton. He left the castle full of hope. He thought that 
lie could see in the dense Avail of Romish prejudices a 
small opening which by the hand of God might soon 
be widened. 

He lost no time. Left perfectly free he went and 
came whithersoever he would, and was allowed to de- 
fend his opinions without any obstacle being thrown in 
his way. This Avas part of the plot. If the archbishop 
himself were capable of some kindly feeling, his nepheAv 
David and several others Avere pitiless. They wished 
Hamilton to speak, and to speak a good deal ; he must 
be taken in the very fact, that they might dare to put 
him to death. Among those Avho listened to him there 
were present, Avithout his 'being aware of it, some Avho 
took notes of his sayings and immediately made their 
report. His enemies were not satisfied Avith letting him 
move about freely in private houses, but even the halls of 
the university were opened to him; he might ‘teach 
there and discuss there openly,’ as an eyewitness tells 
TOL. VI. — 3 
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US,* 1 especting tLe doctrines, tlie sacraments, themes and 
the adrajnjstration of the Church 3 Iany peojde were 
pleased to hear this young noble announce, «ub the pei 
mission of the piimate of Scotland, dogmas so strangi 
‘They eir,’ said Hamilton to his audience, ‘nhose rcli 
gion consists in men’s incuts, in traditions, laws, canon% 
and ceremonies, and who make little or no mention of 
the faith of Chiist They err who make the Gospel to 
be a law, and Chustr to be a Moses To put the laii in 
the place of the Gospel is to put on a mourning goi\ n in 
the feast of a marrngt f Then be icpeated hat he had 
already asserted at Marbuig, what Luther had said, what 
Jesus Christ had said — ‘ It is not good works winch 
make a good man , but it is a good mau \sbo makes 
good works ’J It was aboie all for this pioposition, so 
Christian, so olear, that he was to be attacked 

The enemies of the >oung reformer exulted when 
they heard Iiira asow principles so opposed to those of 
Romo, but desirous of compromising him still further, 
they engaged him m pruate conversations, in which 
thty tried hard to draw him to the extreme of his anti 
Romish coniictions Net crthelcss, there wero among 
Ins hearers righteous men who loved this joung Scotch 
man, bo full of loie for God and for men, who newt 
to Ins liouse, confided to him their doubts, and dtsired 
Ins guidance Ho recened them with kindliiuss, fre- 
quently iJiMted them to hw table, and sought to do 
good to them all 

Among the canons of St. xVndrews was Alcxaiubr 
Alanc, better known under tho Latin name of Alcsiu*, 
who m luB bojhood had narrowly c'^capctl death on 
Arthur’s Si at This )0ung man, of modest character, 
w ith a tender heart, a moderate } ct resolute sj irit, nod 

* Alcsms 

f On the £/iwand (he Pox, lcf» Ir pp 573 575. 

J 'Bona opera non faciant boonm ho-Qlnom ecd Uomo boa-t* 
/ach bona opera. -—Alealu* Liotr Ptalm 
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a fine intelligence 'which had been developed h}' the 
study of ancient language.'^, had made great progrc.'ss in 
scholastic divinity, and had taken his place at an early 
acre anioncr the adversaries of the Keforniation.* Ills 
keenest desire was to break a lance with Lutlier ; con- 
troversy with the reformer was at that time the great 
battle-field on which the doctors, young and ohl, asjfircd 
to give proof of their valor. As he could not measure 
himself personally with the man whom he named arch- 
heretic, iUesius had refuted his doctrine in a public dis- 
cussion held at the university. The theologians of St. 
Andrews had covered him with ajiplause.f ‘Assuredly,’ 
said they, ‘if Luther had been present, he would have 
been compelled to yield.’ Tiie fairest hopes, too, were 
entertained respecting the young doctor. Alesius, alive 
to those praises, and a sincere Catholic, thouglit that it 
would be an easy task for him to convince young Ham- 
ilton of his errors. Ue had been acquainted with him 
before his journey to Marburg; he loved him ; and he 
desired to save him by bringing him back from his wan- 
derings. 

With this purpose he visited the young noble. Con- 
versation began. Alesius was armed cap-a-pie, crammed 
with scholastic learning, J and with all the formuhn 
quomodo sit, quoviodo non sit. Hamilton had before 
him nothing but the Gospel, .and he replied to all the 
reasonings of his ant.agonist with the clear, living, and 
profound word of the Scriptures. It has happened more 
than once that sincere men have embraced the truth a 
little while after having pronounced ag.ainst it. Alesius, 
struck and embarrassed, -was silent ed, and felt as if 
‘the morning-star were rising in his heart.’ It was not 
merely his understanding that was convinced. The 

* ‘ Bayle, Diet. crit . ; art. ‘ Alesius.’ 

\ ‘Lutheri assertiones refutans, cum applausu tlieologorum.’— 
Alesius, Liber Psalm. 

X ‘ Doctrinae sententiarum.’ — Alesius, Liber Psalm. 
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bieath of a new life penetrated his soul, and at the 
moment when the scaffolding of bii s}]logisnis fell to 
the ground, the truth appeared to him all radnnt intli 
glorj He did not content himself 'iMth that hrst cou 
feience, but frequently came again to see llatniUon 
taking daj by day moieandmoic plrasuie in his dis, 
course His conscience svas won, his mind was enlighl 
ened On returning to Ins pnory cell, lit pondered 
with amazement on the way lie had jnst gone ‘The 
result of my iisit has lieen contiary to all my tzptcta 
tioii/ said he , ‘I thought that I should bring HamiUou 
hack, to the doctrine of Romc^ and instead of that he 
has brought me to acknowledge mj own eiror’* 

One day another speaker came to Hamilton This 
was a young ecclesiastic, Alexander Campbell, prior of 
the Domimcans, who like Alexius had a fine gcniu*, 
great learnmgfand a kindly disposition J The arch 
bishop, who knew his snpenontj, begged him toMMt 
Hamilton frequently, and to spare no efloTts to win Inin 
back to the Homan doctnoe Campbell obeyed Ins 
chief, but while certain priests or monks crafiilj qwM 
tioucd the )oung doctor with the intention of dcstroMii^ 
him, the ])rior of the Dominicans had it in mind to saie 
)um It IS a mistake to attnbutc toliim from the first 


any otlur inlontioir Campbell, like Alesins, was ojwni 
to tlic truth, but the lo\c of the world and its faiori 
prt\ ailed m him, and tliercm lay lus danger lie fre- 
quently conaersid w ith llamilloii on the trncsen^eof 
tfie &cnpturc<», and acknowledged the truth ofPatnck^ 
words ‘les,* said the prior, ‘the Church is in nerd o 
reformation in many ways’§ IJainilton, jdca'seif 


* ‘Verum pneter rxpectatloDcm mrom evcnlt nt cx Ipsio* 
coHoquIo meam erroftin 8gno«ecrcm AJc^lns 

f l;x>rQm qul fliomae Aquinatis scctam Imltautur later em 
tlorea bnLltuB — Bucliaaan )11> xIt an 1527 

$ trat cnlm in CO I laclda natufa — Alfalus C&er 
g Kuox Alcfljua Spolswood bcots 
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this admission, hoped to bring him to the faith, like Ale- 
sins, and having no fear of a friend whom he already 
looked on almost as a brother, he kept back none of his 
thoughts, and attached himself to him with all sincerity. 
But after several interviews, Campbell received orders 
from the archbishop to go to him to give an account of 
the result of his proceedings. This request astonished 
and disturbed the prior ; and when he stood before Bea- 
tonn and his councillors, he was intimidated, overpow- 
ered by fear at the thought of offending the primate, 
and of incurring the censures of the Church. He would 
fain have obeyed at the same time.both the Lord and the 
bishop, — he would fain have served God and sucked-in 
honors j but he saw no means of reconciling the Gospel 
and the world. When he saw all looks turned on him 
he was agitated, he wavered, and told everything which 
the young noble of Kincavil had said to him in the free- 
dom of brotherly confidence. He appeared to condemn 
him, and even consented to become one of his judges. 
Choosing ease, reputation, and life rather than persecu- 
tion, opprobrium, and death, Campbell turned his back 
on the truth and abandoned Hamilton. 

When the young reformer heard of Campbell’s treach- 
ery, it was a great sorrow to him ; but he was not dis- 
heartened. On the contrary, he went on teaching with 
redoubled zeal, both at his own lodging and in tlie uni- 
versity. He bore witness, ‘with hand and with foot,’ 
as used to be said at that time (that is to say, with all 
his heart and with all his might), to the Word of God. 
Bor making a beginning of the work of reformation 
there was no place in the kingdom more important than 
St. Andrews. Hamilton found there students and pro- 
fessors, priests, monks of the orders of St. Augustine, St. 
Francis, and St. Dominic, canons, deans, members of the 
ecclesiastical courts, nobles, jurisconsults, and laymen of 
all classes. This was the wide and appai-ently favorable 
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field on \\hich for one month he scattered plentifully the 
divjne seed.* 

The adversaries of the New Testament, •when they 
saw the success of Hamilton’s teachings, grew moie and 
more alarmed every day. There must he no more delay, 
they thought; all compliance must cease, and the great 
blow must be struck. Patrick was cited to a]>pcar at 
the archiepiscopal palace, to make ans>\er to a charge 
of heresy brought against him. His fiiends in alarm 
conjured him to fiy : it seemed that e\ en the arehhidiop 
would have been glad to sec him set out ome more for 
Germany, Lord Hamilton, earl of Arran, was at once 
Patrick’s uncle and the primate’s nephew by marriage. 
The primate vould naturally show some consideration 
for a young man whoso family he respected ;f but the 
obstacle was to be raised on the part of Hamilton him* 
self, When he crossed the North Sea to return to Scot- 
land, he had resolved to lay down his life, if need he, if 
only by his death Christ ^tould be maffn^ed. The joy 
of a good conscience uas so firmly established in his 
soul that no bodily sufTtring could take it away. 

As Patrick was not minded to fly from the scanbld, 
his enemies determined to nd themselves of so formld* 
able an antagonist. 

One obstacle, however, lay in their nay. Would the 
king, feeble and thoughtless, but still humane and gen- 
erous, permit them to sacrifice this young member of 
his family, u ho excited the admiration en of his adv er» 
sarics? James V. felt really interested in r.atrick ; he 
wished to sec him, and had urged him to be reconciled 
with the bishops. J If at the last moment the Harailtons 
should entreat his pardon, how could ho refuse it ? To 
e\adc this difilculty, tho Roman clergy resolved to get 

* ‘Docalt et di^otarH pnlaoi In Academia, plos rolnna men. 
sera ’—Ale-ins, In Ftalm. 

f ‘Sletu coRBatnmm ejoa Ijimbert, Ap^al. 

t * Adhonante rege Ipso *— I^esley, Dt Hebut Otti!*, Ac. p <31 
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the young monnrcli removed out of tlie ■\vny. Ilis father, 
James IV., used to make a yearly j>i!grim:ige to the 
chapel of )St. Duthne, founded by dames III,, in Knss- 
shiro, in the north of .Seotland. The bisho]is determined 
to persuade this jirince, then only seventeen, to under- 
take this long journey althotigh it was then the depth 
of winter.’-' The king consented, either because he was 
artfully misled bj- the priests, or because, seeing that 
the}' were determined to get rid of Hamilton, ho would 
rather let them alone, and wash his hands of it. lie set 
out for St. Duthae.f and the priests immediatelv applied 
themselves to their task. 

The tidings of the imminent danger which threatened 
Patrick bionght anxiety info tlie manor-liouse of Kin- 
cavil. Ilis wife, his mother, and his sister were dci’ply 
moved : Sir James was determined not to confine him- 
self to useless lamentation, but to snatch his brother out 
of- the hands of his enemies. As sherifl' of Linlithgow 
and captain of one of the king’s castles, he could easily 
assemble some men-at-arms, and he set out for St. An- 
drews at the head of a small force, confident that in case 
of success James V., on his return fiom Huthac, would 
grant him a bill of indemnity.J But when he reached 
the shores of the Forth, which had to be crossed on his 
way into Fifeshirc, he found the wnlors in agitation 
from a violent storm, so that he could not possibly make 
the passage.§ Sir James and his men-at-arms stopped 
on the coast, watching the waves Avith mournful hearts, 

‘ They tnivnilled with the hing-, that ho .should pass In pil- 
grimage to St. Duthac.’ — Knox, Beform., i. p. 10. 

f The fact of this journey has been disputed in spite of the 
testimonies of Knox, Spotswood, and others. But a letter of 
Angus to Wolsey, of Jlarch 30, 1528, states that the king was at 
that time in the north country, in the extreme parts of his realm. 
This evidence is decisive. 

X ‘ Gum frater Patricii duxisset exercitum.’— Lambert, Liber 
Psalm. 

§ ‘ Ventis fuit impeditus.’ — Ibid. 
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and li'iteniug in anguish to the lo-ii of the storm '\Vh(.n 
the irthbishop heard of the appcannco of a troop cm 
the other suit the Forth, lie collected a large hodj ot 
horsemen to repulse the attach* Those ^^bo Moit hent 
on rescuing Hamilton were as fall of ardor as thi^'^e 
who were bent on Ins destruction H liich of the two 
parties would wm the day? 


CIIArTER V 

Ja^»EARA^CE C0•SPEM^AT)0^ ilAnTTBPOlI. 

{E\D or FraBWUiT— M *rcu 1 , IMS ) 

The "Word of God, when heard among men, has a 
twofold eflect Tlic hrst, as w c h i\ c «ocn, js to w in bouIi 
for God b) the charm of the dii me lo\ o w Inch it rci cals , 
but that is not all Itnotonlj gucs but dcmantl^ it 
insists on a new heart and a new hfc The pride (C 
man rc> oUs again«t the commandments of God tlio 
heart incen^-cd is bitter against thneo who annoume 
them, and impels to persecution The ci angelical w or 1, 
like iht creatne, separates light from darknes^^, tlio«o 
who arc obedient from those who rtbek llus is what 
was tlien taking jdaci in Scotland 

Hamilton to«c tarlj on the da^ on which ho was to 
appear before the bishop’s council f Calm and }ct Ur 
aent in spirit, he burntd with dcairo to make confos'ii n 
of the inith in the prtscncc of that asvcmblj. Hitli 
out araiting for the honr which had been fixed, he bft 
hi8 abode and presented hunaclf uni,xpcclc<lly at tin. 

* ‘Aliquot nilllU conscrlj sernnt cquUum Tbo hum 
ber Is doubtU«8 exapg* rated 

f ‘Very tarljr in the motolnff '--Fox, /left Ir p ’*53 
of February — Knox IU*t of tht Ittf J 18 an 1 Sit 
MartU -—Lambert inji/finn Apotal. in I)<dieat 
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archbishop’s palace, between seven and eight o’clock, 
not long after sunrise. ]k>atonn was already at his 
task, wishing to confer with the inenibers of his council 
before the sitting. They went and told him that Hamil- 
ton was come and was asking for liim. Tlie arclibishop 
took good care not to give him a pri\ate interview. 
The several heresies of which Hamilton was accused had 
been formulated. All who took part in the allair were 
agreed as to the heads of the indictment. Heatouu 
resolved at once to take advantage of Hamilton's eager- 
ness, and to advance the sitting. The archbishop di- 
rected the court to constitute itself: each member took 
his place according to his rank, and tlu'y had the ac- 
cused before them. One of the members of the council 
was commissioned to unfold before the vouiig doctor the 
long catalogue of heresies laid to his ch:irgo, Hamil- 
ton was brought in. He had exiiccted to converse with 
Beatoun in private, but he found himself suddenly be- 
fore a tribunal of sombre and inquisitorial aspect; the 
lion’s jaws were open before him. However, he remained 
gentle and calm before the judges, althougli he knew 
that they had resolved to take away his life. 

‘You are charged,’ said the commissioner, ‘ with leach- 
ing f:ilse doctrines: 1st, that the cornquion of sin re- 
mains in the chihl after baptism; 2nd, that no man is 
able by mere force of free will to do any good thing ; 
3rd, that no one continues without sins so long as he is 
in this life; 4th, that every true Christian must know 
if he is in the state of grace ; 5th, th.at a man is not 
justified by works but b)’^ faith alone ; Cth, that good 
works do not make a good man, but that a good man 
makes good works; 7lh, that faith, hope and charity ai’c 
so closely united that he who has one of these virtues has 
also the others ; 8Lh, that it may be held that God is 
cause of sin in this sense, that when he withholds his 
grace from a man, the latter cannot but sin ; 0th, that it 
is a devilish doctrine to teach that remissio ■ s 

3 * 
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be obtained by means of certain penances , lOtb, that 
auricular conlc'^sion is not necessary to salvation, lUIi, 
that there is no purgatory, ISth, tint the holy patriarchs 
neie in heaitn before the passion of Jesns Christ, and 
13tb, that the pope is Antichn>t, and that a pnestlias 
just as much pouer as a pope’’^ 

The young reformer of Scotland had listened atten 
ti\ el j to this long series of charge*^, drau n up m some- 
Mhat scholastic terms In thtofiicnl indictment of the 
priests Mere included «»ome doctiincs for the mainte- 
nance of which Hamilton uas willing to lay doun Ins life, 
otliers which he admitud, were fair subjects for dis 
cu Sion , but the pnmatc^a theologians had m their real, 
piled up all that they could find, true or false, es«ential 
or accidental and had flung the confuted raa**! at tho 
joung man in order to crush him One of the clergy, 
Mho had Msitcd him for the purpose of catching him 
unawares in some licrc«y,ha<l given out that tho reform 
ers made God tho aiiUior of sui I^airick had denied 
It, sajing, — and this was matter of reproach in tl o 8th 
article, — that a sinner niaj get to such a pitch of obdti 
racy that Go I Icav es him bccau«c he will no longer hear 
him Hamilton, therefore, made a distinction helircen 
the various heads of the indictment ‘I declare,* said 
he, ‘that I look on the first seven articles as certainly 
true, and I am read) to attest them with a solemn oatlu 
As for tho other points they arc matter for discussion, 
but I cannot pronoimec them false until stronger rca 
sons arc given ino for rejecting them than anj iihith I 
have yet heard ’ 

*^1110 doctors conferred with Hamilton on each point, 
and tho thirteen articles were then referred to tlie judg 
inont of a commission of divines uomitntcd bj the jri 
mate A day or two later, the comniissioiicrs made 
their rcj>ort, an 1 declared all the artich*', nithout ci 
cej tion, to be heretical Ihe ) rimale iluii, m order 
* Spoiatrood /[n* oftAtCAtreAo/S^oland p 
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that the judgment might be invested v*ith special solem- 
nity, announced that sentence would be delivered in the 
cathedral on tlie last day of February, before an assem- 
bly of the clerg}', the nobility, and the people.^' 

"Wliile the priests were making ready to put to death 
one of the members of the illustrious family of thellam- 
iltons, some noble-hearted laymen were preparing to 
rescue him. The men of Linlithgow were not the only 
ones to stir in the matter. John Andrew Duncan, laird 
of Airdrie, who, as we have seen, was taken prisoner by 
the English at the battle of Flodden, had, during his 
captivity, found friends in England, whom he gained for 
the Gospel. On his return to Scotland, he had opened 
his house as an asylum for the gospellers, and had 
become intimate with the Hamiltons. Heariim of the 
danger that beset Patrick, indignant at the conduct of 
the bishops and burning with desire to save the young 
reformer, Duncan had armed his tenants and his ser- 
vants, and then marching towards the metropolitan city, 
intended to enter it by night, to carry off his friend and 
conduct him to England. But the archbishop’s horse- 
men, warned of the enterprise, set out and surrounded 
Duncan’s feeble trooj), disarmed them and made Duncan 
prisoner. The life of this noble evangelical Christian 
was spared at the intercession of his brother-in-law, who 
was in command of the forces which captured him, but 
he had once more to quit Scotland. f 

This attempt had been frustrated just at the moment 
when the commissioners presented their report on the 
alleged heresies of Hamilton. There was no longer any 
need for hesitation on the part of the archbishop ; he 
therefore ordered the arrest of the young evangelist. 
Wishing to prevent any resistance, the governor of the 
castle of St. Andrews, who was to carry out the order, 
waited till night ; and then putting himself at the head 

* Spotswood, Mist, of the Church of Scotland, p. 63. 

I M'Crie, Life of Meleille, i. note D, p. 416. 
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of * 1 . ^\ ell 'irmcd bod j of men, he silentlj surrounded the 
hon«e in which H-imilton dA\elt* According to one 
lustomn, he Ind already i-etiied to rest , according to 
other*-, he was m the society of piou^ and demoted 
fi lends and was con^ersmg Avith them The young re 
former, Aihile he appreciated the affection and the eager 
ne«s of Ins friend Diincan, had no wish that force should 
be employed to saac him lie hnen that of aahatcacr 
nature the war is, such must the weapons be, that 
for a spiritual wai the weapons must be spiritual; that 
Christ’s Boldieia must fight only with tlie sword 
of the holy Word ITe remained calm m the comic 
tion that God disposes all that befalls his children in 
such wise that what the world thinhs an evil turns out 
for good to them At the \cry moment when tht sob 
dicrs were surrounding Ins home, he felt Inmsclf cncom 
pasW with solid ramparts, knowing that God marshals 
ins forces around Ins people, as if for the defmeo of a 
foitre«s At that moment there were knocks at the 
door it was the goiemor of the cattle Ilamihon 
knew what it meant lie ro<c, went forward at com 
pamed bj his fncnd«, and opening the door asked the 
gocornor whom ho wanted,! the latter lining an 
swered, Hamilton said, ‘It is 1 1’ and gave him'‘clf up 
Then jiointuig to Ins fnenda he addedj * You will allow 
ilicm to retire, 'J an<l he entreated them not to make 
ail) ri«istanco to lawful nnthontj But thc'^c ardent 
Clinstians could not bevr the thought of lo’»ing their 
friend ‘ Promise us,' tlicj said to the go\ ertior, ‘ promi*o 
us to bring him back safe and sound ’ 'ilio uniter onlj 
rcplnd l>y taking away fii« j»ti«oner On the Bnmnnc 
of huge rocks winch rise pcrpcmlicntarly from the sea, 

*• Lum tl qal cranl sqb nb rpbeopis bcHpfllun 

rjns < \ sidlf'Ptit AImIu? ft^r P$a'm 

t ' I’nxa nir <ibrl«s els et j*etU *|U«ra qiith rent 
iitcr l‘t tim 

; Orans ul dberder^ pemittUrct soos — 
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and Avliose base is ceaselessly washed by the waves, 
stood at that time the castle Avhose jiictui-esque remains 
serve still as a beacon to the mariner. It was within the 
walls of this feudal stronghold that Hamilton was taken 
and confined. 

The last day of February at length arrived, the day 
fixed by the archbishop for the solemn assembl)’- at which 
sentence was to be pronounced. The prelate, followed 
by a large number of bishops, abbots, doctors, heads of 
reliffious order.s, and the twelve commissioners, entered 
the cathedral — a building some centuries old, which 
was to be cast down in a da)' by a word of Knux, and 
whose magnificent ruins still astonish the traveller.* 
Beatoun sat on the bench of the inquisitorial court, and 
all the ecclesiastical judges took their places round him. 
Among these was observed Patrick Hepburn, prior of 
St. Andrews, son of the earl of Bothwell, a worthless 
and dissolute man, who had eleven illegitimate children, 
and who gloried in bringing distress and dishonor into 
families. This veteran of immorality — wlio ought to have 
been on the culprit’s seat, but whose pride was greater 
even than his licentiousness — took his place with a 
shameless countenance on the judges’ bench. Hot far 
from him was David Beatoun, abbot of Arbroath, an 
ambitious young man, who was already coveting liis 
uncle’s dignity, and who, as if to prepare himself for a 
long work of persecution, vigorously pressed on the 
condemnation of Patrick. In the midst of these hypo- 
crites and fanatics sat one man in a state of agitation 

O 

and distress — the prior of the Dominicans, Alexander 
Campbell — with his countenance gloomy and fallen. 
A great crowd of canons, priests, monks, nobles, citi- 
zens, and the common peoide, filled the church ; some 

* The author, during a visit which he paid to St. Andrews in 
1845, studied on the spot the places here referred to, having as 
bis guide to the beautiful antiquities of St. Andrews the historian 
of the Scottish Church, Dr. Hetlieringtoa. 
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of them greedy for the spectacle ■which was to he pro 
sented to them, others sympathizing with Hamilton ‘ I 
W 13 iny'^elf present,* end Alesius, ‘ a spectator of that 
tragedy ** 

The tramp of horses was pre'^cntly heard • the party 
of tioops sent to seek Hamilton were come Tlio young 
oangehst pa'<sed into the church, anil Ind to mount 
a loft) desk, from which h< could he easily seen and 
heard by the as’sembly AH ojes were turned towards 
him ‘Ah,’ said pious folk, ‘if this young Chnstnn 
Ind been a worldling, and Ind gi\cn himself up, like the 
other lords of the couit, to a life of dissipation andriot 
ing,-f he w ould doubtless ha\ c been lo\ cd by ever) body , 
and this flo^yc^ of yontli which we now look on would 
ha\c blown amidst flatteries and dihglits But beemso 
to Ins rank ho has added piety and Mrtue, he must fall 
under tho blows of the wicked ’ 

The proceedings began Tho conimnsioncM pre«ent 
cd thoir report to the court, duly signed Tlitai Ales* 
under Campbell to«o, for tho archhiMiop had charged 
him to read tho indictment, and the imrortunate man 
had not daiod to refuse the homble ta'k HamiUon 
was aftlctcd at seeing that man is horn he took for his 
friend appiar as Ins acciner Ilosscser, ho 11*^1000(1 
with calmncs*» to the addro«*» Ills quietude, Ins noble 
simplicit) , Ins frankness, his trust m the Lord, impressed 
e\cr) one ‘Tritlj,’ said Alcsius, *no man e\er moro 
fully realized that saaing, ‘Trust in the Ixird and do 
good A contft began between tlic pnnr of the Po* 
mmican* and the joung reformer Tho latter, deter- 
mined to defend his fnitli in tho prcscnco of that great 
assembly, pomicl mu the sophistry of his aec««crs, and 

• ‘Afiut rpe poectalor trBRedlT — Alrftas I{f><rV*nlr\ 

1 Aft*T tbrinaniirr o( other rourtteni In *11 klntls ot liffo 
clous rlolousnefs ’—Knox App p W 

} It Is In reference lo tills vrr>o(p« xxxrll 3) thtt Alesius lo 
Ills Ci^nn tfri /’it iisri narralca the trial of lUmllt n 
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established the truth the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Campbell replied ; but Hamilton, always armed 
with the Word of God, rejoined, and his adversary was 
silenced. Campbell, unhappy and distressed, inwardly 
convinced of the doctrine professed by his old friend, 
could do no more. He approached tlie tribunal and 
asked for instructions. The bishops and the theologians, 
having no mind for a public debate, directed Campbell 
to enumerate with a loud voice certain errors which had 
not yet been reduced to formal articles, and to call 
Hamilton heretic/^ This was putting the poor Domini- 
can to fresh torture ; but he must hold on to the end. 
He turned therefore towards Hamilton and said aloud — 
‘Heretic! thou hast said that all men have the rierlit to 
read the Word of God. Thou hast said that it is a<rainst 
the divine law to worship images. Thou hast said that 
t is idle to invoke the saints and the Virgin. Thou hast 
said that it is useless to celebrate masses to Save souls 
from purgatory. . . .’ Here the unfortunate Campbell 
stopped. ‘ Purgatory !’ exclaimed Patrick; ‘nothing 
purifies souls but the blood of Jesus Christ.’f At these 
words, Campbell turned to the archbishop and said, ‘My 
loi'ds, you hear him; he despises the authority of our 
holy father the pope.’ Then, as if he meant to stifle by 
insults the voice of the noble and courageous Christian, 
‘Heretic,’ cried he, ‘rebel! detestable! execrable! im- 
pious ! . . .’ Hamilton, turning towards him, said, in 
accents full of kindness, ‘ My brother, thou dost not in 
thy very heart believe what thou art saying.’J This 
was too much. The woi’d of tender reproof pierced like 
a dart the soul of the unhappy Dominican. To find him- 
self treated Avith so much gentleness by the man whose 
death he was urging rent his heart, and an accusing cry 

* ‘ Jusserunt episcopiet theologi ut ei conviciaretur et vocaret 
eum liereticum!’ — Alesius, Liber Psalm. 

I Pitscottie, Hist, of Scotland, pp. 133, 134. 

X ‘ Mi frater, non ita sentis in aninio. — Alesius, Liber Psalm. 
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was lieaid in the depths of bia soul * Camphell was cm 
h u ra'^std and silenced Hamilton’s chanty had heaped 
coals of file on his head \ 

Then began the taking of vote« The member^ of the 
coiut unanimoiisl} condemning the innocent man, the 
piimate rose and said, — *Christi iniocato , — Wo, 

.Tamc«i, by the grace of God archbishop of St Andrew «, 
primate of Scotland, sitting in judgment in our metro 
politan church, baa L found Patrick Hamilton infected 
with dners heresies of Martin Luther, which haie been 
already condemned by general council® "We therefore 
declare the said IlamiUou a h« nttc , wo condemn him , 
we depnae him of all digmtic®, ordejs, and bcnefict", 
and we deliior him o\er to the secular aim to he 
panishcd’t 

Uaiing thus spoken the primate laid on the table the 
sentence which ho had ju®t lead, and the bishop®, prior®, 
abbot®, and doctors pn«ent came and signed the docu 
inent one by one The primate nc\t, with the mcu of 
iinc®ting the act with more authority, iiiMted such per* 
son® as had a ccrtaiu rank m the unncrsity to set lliur 
hand® likewise to it Ywmg boj®— the tail of Ca«'‘ih«, 
-^fir example, who was onlj thirteen— wore of the niim 
ber. The priests persuaded them that thej thcrebj did 
God Bcnice, and this wa®\crj flattoring to piith chil- 
dren Tlie court ro&e, and an e«cort of some thoti'and® 
of armed men conducted IlamiUnn back to the castle § 
This nunurou® escort showed the fear® whith the 
tltrgj entertained DuncanV attempt had filled, but 
Sir James llaimltan wa® «tiU at the head of hi® fioldier®, 
and many other person® in beotlaud were iiitorc^tid 

• * Hoc dlcto Ita ennselenUam Illlus pcrcotlt *— /ini 
I ‘Dornum mllrn® IncHerit In pGrcntoln ~/lil Pueliatisa 
adJj* lib sir edan 1&27, 'Nunquatn hj eodiecorop^mrnll* fait.’ 

J The I'cnU neo 1^ plrm at full 1« opilj Jn t nt W p 

p Conclmas inier allqoot mlllU ■rmatomni ’ — Altilu*. Zrrr 
Pfiln 
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nbout this young man. But nothing short of the clcatli 
of their victim could pacif}’ the priests. They decided 
that the sentence should be executed the same day. 
Tlie primate was sure of the cooperation of the govern- 
ment. Angus offered no opposition to this iniquitous 
proceeding. Thus condemnation had hardly been pro- 
nounced when the executioner’s servants were seen be- 
fore the gate of St. Salvator’s College, raising the pile 
on which Hamilton was to be burnt, 

"While they were heaping up the wood and driving in 
the stake, Patrick was taking his last meal in one of the 
rooms of the castle ; he ate moderately, as his custom 
was, but without the slightest agitation ; his counte- 
nance was perfectly serene. He was going to meet 
death with good courage, because it would admit him 
into his Father’s house ; he hoped, too, that his martyr- 
dom would be gain to the Church of God. The hour 
of noon struck: it was the time appointed for the execu- 
tion. Hamilton bade them call the governor of the 
castle. That officer appeared ; he was deeply affected. 
Hamilton, without leaving the table, inquired of him 
ichether all ioas reachj?'^ The governor, whose heart 
was breaking to see such innocence and nobleness re- 
quited with a cruel death, could not find courage to 
pronounce a single v ord which would point to the scaf- 
fold, and he answered with emotion, Dii meliora, ‘ God 
give you a better fate ! ’ Hamilton understood him, got 
up, took the Gospel in one hand, gras])ed affectionately 
with the other the hand of the sympathizing governor, 
and went like a lamb to execution. f He was accom- 
panied by a few friends, his faithful servant followed, 
and a numerous guard escorted him. He set the cross 
of Christ, which he then bore, above all the'delights of 

* ‘ Cum ipse adliuc in mensa sederet, jubet vocari proefectum 
et quaerit utrum omnia parata sint.’ — Ale.sius, Liber Psalm. 

f ‘ Apprebensa ejus dextera, properat ad locum supplicii .' — Ibid 
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lifo * Ills Bonl was full of a glonons md solid joj-, 
■ft Inch vrorth more than thejoj of the world 

He aimed at the spot AUwasrendj — wood, coal, 
piwdor, and other combmtible maicrnl Standing 
before the pile, he unco\ ered his head, and lifting up 
hiscies to heaien, remained tnoiionlo^s for some mo- 
ments in prayer I Then he turned to his fiicndsand 
h mded to one of thim his copv of the Gospel'* Xeat, 
calling Ins sonant, ho took off Ins cloak, hi« coat, and 
his cap, and with his arms stretched ont piceentcd them 
to him and said — ‘Take these garnion(«, tliej can do me 
no sen ice in the fire, and they may still be of n«c to 
thee It 13 tljo last gift thou wilt rpcei>e from roe, 
t xcept the example ot my death, the remembrance of 
which I praj thcc to boar in mind Death i** bitter for 
the flesh , but It IS the entrance into eternal life, 

avhich none can po«'‘e«8 aeho deny Jestts Clirist.'| The 
archbishop, wishing to ingratiate him'clf with the poir 
crful family of the IlamiUons, had ordered somt of hrs 
cleigj to offer the jonng nformer his life on condition 
of Ins subimtting to the aVoltite anthonty of the pope 
replied Ilannlion, *ao«r fire will not mako mo 
recant the faith winch Ihaic profis««ed Dclter that 
my body should hum in yonr flames for hnMng con- 
fc'^sid the SaMOur, than that mj snnl shonhl burn m 
hell for haiiug denied him 1 appeal to God from tl e 
sentence pronoimcid against me, and I commit myself 
to his mercy *§ 

The executioners came to fulfil their j art Tlioy 
j)i««cd an iron iham ronnd theaictim’abody, and thus 
fastened him to the stake which ro*!c aboio the pile- 

• crucfi mnctls Tlt» commodlB antejxwlta. — IWjb 

Jfone* 

^ ‘M-op&lo ad nnam ilttganduK «rRt aperlt c*pat ea'cleJm*- 
qijfl Jn co-lam ortc— AWl»* JLibfr Ptiiltn 
t Knot JI ft e f the Jiff r 17 Rpotawood p C3 
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Conscious that acute pains might lead him to err, Ham- 
ilton prayed to God that the llamcs might not extort 
from him the least word which should grieve his divine 
master. ‘ In the name of Jesus,’ he added, ‘ I give up 
my body to the lire, and commit my soul into the 
hands of the Father.’ Three times the pile was kindled, 
and thyee times the fire went out because the wood was 
green.’*' Suddenly the powder placed among the fag- 
gots exploded, and a piece of wood shot against Ham- 
ilton Hayed part of his body ; but death was not yet 
come. Turning to the deathsman, he said mildly, 
‘Have you no dry wood ? ’ Several men hastened to 
get some at the castle. Alexander Campbell was pres- 
ent, struggling "with his evil conscience, and in a state 
of violent asritation which rose with his distress and 
misery. The servants of the executioner brought some 
dry wood and (piickened the fire. ‘Heretic,’ said Camp- 
bell, ‘ be converted ! recant ! call upon Our Lady ; only 
say, Salve liegina.^ ‘ If thou believest in the truth of 
what thou sayest,’ replied Patrick, ‘ bear witness to it 
by putting the tij) onl}' of thy finger into tlio (ire in 
which my -whole body is burning.f ’ The unhappy Do- 
rainicau took good care to do no such thing. He began 
to insult the mart}^. Then Hamilton said to him, ‘De- 
part from me, messenger of Satan.’ Campbell, enraged, 
stormed round the victim like a roaring lion. ‘ Submit 
to the pope,’ he cried ; ‘ there is no salvation but in 
union with him.’ Patrick Avas broken-hearted Avith 
grief at seeing to Avhat a pitch of obduracy his old 
friend had come. ‘ Thou Avicked man,’ said he to him, 
‘ thou knowest the contrary Avell enough ; thou hast 
told me so thyself.’ This noble Auctim, then, chained to 
tlie post and already half-burnt, feeling himself to be 
superior to the wretched man Avho Avas vexing him, 

* Pittscottie, Lorimer. 

t ‘ Tu, si vera doces, infer digituiu hue, ubi totus ardeo.’ — Ale- 
sius, Liber Psalm. 
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‘spolvL '»<? 1 judge, commanded »»» a kmc, and said to 0 c 
Dominican, ‘ I appeal thee befoic the tribunal scat of 
Chn t Jesus ’ * At these words Ciinpbcll, cca«ng Ins 
outciies, remained mute, and ItiMug the place, fled 
affrighted mto his monaster) Ills mind uaiidtrcd , he 
was seized with madness, hewasUkt one jos'^esocd by 
a demon, and in a little while lie died f 

The tcndcrcst aflcctions vuicceded the«e mo«t mourn 
fill e notions in Hamilton s hi art lie « as draw mg near 
to the moment of heart rending scpaiations but hi<i 
thoughts, though turning In a\ onward, were not turned 
aw a) from his home at luntatil lie had ehcn-licd 
tlic ho|e of becoming a fathei , and some tunc after 
\vu la his wife ga>c birth to a danghtcr who was named 
!•* ohcl She liiod at court in later icar«, and recoued 
on more than one occasion tokens of the rojal fanrj 
Hamilton, who had always fell the tcndcrcsi ro«pcet for 
Ins mother, did not forget her at the slake, I ut com 
mended her to the lo\e of his friend-' § After Ins wife 
and his mother, he n is mindful of his natiio place 
‘0 God,’ tul he, ‘open the ojes of mj fellow citizens, 
that thej niaj know the truth ' * 

■\\ hilc liu martjr’s heart was thus omHIow mg with 
loic, «tieral of the wretches who i-tood round him ng 
graxated his 'ufTinngs A baker look nn nimful of 
straw an I threw it into the fire to increase its intcn«itT, 
at tlic amt moment a gn^t of ax in I from the sc v quid* 
tnel the flames xxbich rose ahoxc thoslake The chain 
romi I I’alntk’s In dx xras re I hot, imd ha I by this imio 
almost I unit him iii two | One of the b) slander*, \ rol>- 

• Knox IIi$t 1 p 

I Ii-'anfix conHictfltus morl m oUlt — .nnchnnnn flb *!r «R 
IS'’* — Ll In pi nncsln InclJem et non lon{,6 poet tnorinui sit. 

A1 •'Ui* /i^ P»iim 

J T1 Irnrnwl Mr Dari 1 Ijitn;; fn m 1 it non* o( tl t« In t! «' If*- 
conK of ll e rrr!i.i try -~See 1 la apprn tlx lo Knox ■ //«» «*/ 

/ / I I Ml 

g tommrnlat r altein xrolcla — Mralua 

i * Cum Jwn \*t isr^luto Igutu caur* fvttea. — f 
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ably a friend of the Gospel, cried to liim, ‘If thou still 
boldest true the doctrine for whicb tlion diest, make ns a 
sio'D.’ Tnvo linsrei’s of bis band were consumed : strotcb- 
ing ont bis arm, be raised tbc otber tlirec, and bold tbem 
motionless in sign of bis faitii."*' Tbe torment bad lasted 
from noon, and it Avas now nearly six o’clock. Hamil- 
ton was burnt over a slow lire.f In tbe midst of tbc 
Inmult be was beard uttering this cry, ‘0 God, bow 
long shall darkness cover this realm, bow long wilt 
tbou permit tbe tyranny of men to trinm])b ?’ Tbe end 
was drawinc: niixb. Tlic martyr’s arm began to fail : 
bis tbree fingers fell. He said, ‘ Lord Jesns ! receive 
my spirit.’ His bead drooped, bis body sank down, 
and tbe flames completed their ravage and reduced it 
to ashes. 

Tlie crowd dispersed, thrilled by this grand and 
mournful sight, and never was tbe memory of this young 
reformer’s death elfaced in tbe hearts of those who bad 
been eyewitnesses of it. It was deejily engraven in 
tlie soul of Alesius. ‘ I saw,’ said be, several years 
afterwards in some town in Germany, ‘I saw in my 
native land tbe e.xecution of a bigb-born man, Patrick 
Hamilton.’! And be told tbe story in brief and pene- 
trating Avords. ‘ How singular was tbe fate of tbe two 
Hamiltons ! Father and son both died a violent death : 
tbe former died tbe death of a hero ; tbe latter, that of 
a martyr. The father bad been in vScolland tbe last of 
tbe knights of tbe Middle Ages; tbe son was in tbe 
same land tbe fir.st of tbe soldiers of Christ in tbe new 
time. Tbe father brought honor to bis family by win- 
ning many times tbe palm of victory in tournaments and 
combats ; tbe son,’ says an illustrious man, Tlieodore 

* ‘Eres,it tres digitos, aliis duobus combustis.’ — Alesius, i^6cr 
Psalm. 

f ‘In igne, ab bora xii. usque ad vi., vespero, sedit ustulatus 
magisquam combustus.’— iiid. 

X ‘ Alesii responsio ad Cocblaeum.’ 
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Be?*!, ‘ ennobled the rojal race of the Hnmilton':, sullied 
ificrwards by <omc of its membpr”, and adorned it tilth 
that martyr’s crown which is infinitely more precious 
than all kuigly crowns * 


CHAPTER VL 

ALESILS 

or FZBnCABT iSSS to toe xxd or 1S31 ) 

That saying of Christian antiquity, ‘ The blood of 
the mart) rs is the seed of the church,’ was perhaps nc\ cr 
verified in a more striking manner than in the case of 
Hamilton The rumor of Ins death, reNcrbtrating in 
loud echoes from the Highlands, ran over the whole 
land It was much the eamo as if the famous big can 
non of Ldinbnrgh Ca^-tle, Mons 5Icg, had been fired and 
the report had been re-eehoid from tlio Borders to Pent 
land I rilfi ^lOt^ung was more iif^ely to win feudal 
Scotland to the Reformation than the end, at once so 
liolj ind so cruel, of a memberof a family "^o illu«triou« 
!No\iUs, citizens, and the common people, nay, c\en 
pnesig and monks, were on the point of being aroused 
bv this martyrdom Hamilton, who by his ministry 
w i-^ reformer of Scotland, liccime still more so by hi* 
de ith For God’s work, a life lon^ and laborious woull 
hi\o been of Ic-'s stniec than were his tnal, comUmna 
lion, and < vicntmn, nil aceom|h«lied on one day By 
giving up Ins earthly life for a life imj cn«hablc, he an 
n« uuecd tlie end ef the religion of the s uses, and began 
the worship m sjinl and in tnith 'IIjc jnit to which 
the priests had sent him 1»ccaine n ihrom, his lorturo 


Tl/exiotw Brta 
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was a triiimpli, and when the Ci'owns of the Martyrs 
were celebrated in Scotland, voices were heard exclaim- 
ing 

E coelo alluxit primam Germania lucem. 

Qua Lanus et vitreis qua fluit Albis aquis. 

Intulit Iiuic lucem nostrae Dux praevius orae, 

0 felix terra ! hoc si foret usa duce 1 

Dira superstitio grassata tyrannide in omnes, 

Omniaque involvens Cimmeriis tenebris, 

Ilia nequit lucem banc sufferre. Ergo omnis in unum, 
Fraude, odiis, furiis, turba cruenta coit. 

Igne cremant. Vivus lucis qui fulserat igne. 

Par erat, ut moriens lumina ab igne daret.* 

People everywhere wanted to know the cause for 
which this young noble had given his life, and everyone 
took the side of the victim. ‘Just at the time when 
those cruel wolves,’ said Knox, ‘ had, as they supposed, 
clean devoured their prey, a great crowd surrounded them 
and demanded of them an account for the blood which 
they had shed.’ ‘ The faith for which Hamilton was 
burnt,’ said many, ‘is that which we will have.’ In vain 
was it that the guilty men, convicted by their own con- 
sciences, were inflamed with wrath, and uttered proud 
threats ; f for eyerywliere the abuses and errors which 
up to that time had been venerated were called in ques- 
tion. J Such Avere the happy results of Hamilton’s death. 

As the news sjiread, however, in foreign lands, very 
different feelings were aroused. The doctors of Lou- 
vain, Avriting to the clergj’^ of Scotland, said, ‘We are 
equally delighted with the Avork which you have done 
and Avith the Avay in Avhich you have done it.’ § Others 

* These Akerses relating to Hamilton occur in a poem, De Go- 
ronis Martyruin in Scotia, written by John Jonston, the manu- 
script of which is preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh. [Note by Translator.] 

f ‘ Tunc incandescerunt,’ etc. — Alesius, Itegi Scot. 
f ‘Knox, Hist, of the Bef., i. p. 3G. 

§ Letters from the doctors of Louvain to the doctors of Scot- 
land. — Fox, Acts, i\'. p. 561. Knox, Hist., i. 512. 
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showed thcmseUca not so much charmed with siicl 
hatred, stratagem, and cracltj A Chn'-tiau man m 
England wrote to thcScotti-'h nobles, ‘ Ilainilton is now 
living with Christ whom he confeesed bclorc the pnntos 
of this world, and the aoicc of his blood, like the blood 
of Abel, cries to hoaeen ** Francis Lambert, esjH.cially 
his friend and companion, was a prey to inttn«o gritf 
ho said to the landgra\c, ‘Hamilton has offered np to 
God ind to the Church, as a sacrifice, not onU thchistro 
ol Ins rank, hut also his youthful pntnt ’ f 

Some dajs after, the king returned from the north 
of Scotland, whither the priests had ‘'cnt him to womhip 
some rchc'» Hamilton \\ is no more What were the 
feelings of James V when he learnt the death of this 
noble scion of the royal hi)U«o? Wt have no means of 
ascertaining them Tho young prince «ccmed to be 
more aU\e to tlie humiliation to wl ich the nobles sttb 
jccied liim than to the cruelty of the priest* I retted 
by tlie state of dopcndciKO in which Angus kept him, 1 o 
made compliint of it to Jlinrv VIII J Hunting ttas 
his only amusement, and for the sake of cnjoting it ho 
had taken up his abode at J ilkhiid CaslU On a fud 
den, caring no more for hound*, foxis, or dter, lie ion 
ici\ed the pnyect of regaining Ins ficcdom ami Ins 
authority This might bo fraught uitli gra\o coo*i 
qmjKes fur the llcformatum If ii a tiini. uhin tl • 
nobles kept a tight him! o\cr tho pric*tly part\ Ihrml 
ton had been put to death, wh »l might li ipjun in bcot- 
linduhcn tho pru-^ts, on whom James kantd forsuj'' 
jKirt, rhonld have onic more seizid the chief j)>w»r’ 
Tlic dthvcranco of the young king, howcicr, «a* no 
ca<yiniticr A hundred men, fcKcied by Align*', t"r(' 
ibout him night and day , «id tho taj tarn of liM guard*, 
the mun<tcr of the royal h in*<. an I tin. lonl triasimr 

• \n rpWUl to tl c reWl 1 m'a of Set tlan 1 —Knnt J/ , 1 

All ■* r 

f /'icf J» Vi}- 
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of the kingclonij had orders to keep Ihcir eyes constant 
upon him. lie determined to resort to stratagem, lie 
said one evenins: to his courtiers, ‘ We will rise very 
early to-morrow to go slag-hunting ; be ready.’ Every- 
one retired early to rest ; but no sooner had the prince 
entered his chamber than he called one of his pages in 
whom he had full coniidence. ‘Jockie,’ said he to him; 
‘ dost thou love me ? ’ ‘ Better than myself, Sire.’ — 

‘Wilt thou run some risk for my sake ?’ ‘ Bisk my life, 

Sire.’ James explained to him his design ; and then, 
disguising himself as a groom, he went into his st.ables 
with the page and a valet. ‘ We are come to get the 
horses ready for the hunt to-morrow,’ said the three 
grooms. Some moments elapsed ; the}' went noiselessly 
out of the castle, and set off at a gallop for Stirling 
Castle, where the queen-mother was residing. The king 
arrived there in the early morning. ‘Draw up the 
bridges,’ said he, so fearful was he of his pursuers. 
‘Letdown the portcullises, set sentinels at all points.’ 
He was worn out with fatigue, having been on horse- 
back all night; but he refused to lie down until the ke3’^s 
of all the gates had been placed under his pillow; then 
he laid down his head upon them and went to sleep. 
On the morning after this flight, Sir George Douglas, 
the king’s guardian, rose without suspicion, thinking 
only of the hunt which James had appointed. While 
he was taking certain precautions against tl»e escape of 
the prince, a stranger arrived and asked to speak to Sir 
George. It was the bailiff of Abcrnethy. He entered 
the apartment of the royal gaoler, and announced to him 
that in the course of the night the king had crossed the 
bridge at Stirling. Sir George, startled at this unlooked- 
for news, ran to the apartment of the king ; he knocked, 
and as no one answered, he had the door burst open. 
He looked round on all sides .and exclaimed, ‘Treachery ! 
the king is fled ! ’ He gave instant notice to his brother, 
the eai'l of Angus, and sent messengers in all directions 
4 
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^ith orders to arrest the king wheresoever he 
be found AU was ti«elcM Tbt tidings of this event 
being spro'id abroad, the enemies of the Don^\'\«is 
hastened in crowds to Stirling "Without lo'is of timt 
the king called together the parliament and got a decno 
of banishment issued against Angn's The latter, ca^t 
down suddenly from the height of greatness, made Ins 
escape into England, pasMiig aafdj through mauj difil 
culties and dangers 

From that time James V bore rule birasclf, so far at 
least as the pnests would allow him In the character 
of this strange prince were combined in«3tnble amhi’ 
tion and unparalleled feeblcnc-ifl, kindliness full of afTi 
hility and implacablo resentment, a great regard for 
justice and violent passion^, an eager do«Jro to protect 
the weak from the oppression of the powerful and fits of 
rago which did not spare even the lowlj Tlie king 
reigned, but the clergy governed As the aim of Janus 
V was to humble the nobles, n close alliance with the 
clergy VI as a necessity for him, and once having takiu 
the side of the priests, he went to gnat lengths T1 1 
archbishops of St Andrews and Glasgow, the bishop of 
Dunkeld, and the abbot of Holy rood w cro placed at the 
head of tbo govcnimcut, and ibo most disluignishrd 
members of the an«itocracj were unmodiatol) iniprt* 
oned or sent into exile J«o Douglas, and no partisan 
even of iliat liou«c, w as allowed to come within iwilvt 
miles of the court Vcrsccntion nttacked at the same 
time the tvangtbcal CliriHnns , nun who might have 
elevated tluir country jicnshcd on the scaffold The 
cour^c pursued by the priests tended to dcfiat their own 
end The nobles, cxaspcratid by the tyranny of tin- 
bishops, btgan to fed the aversion for the Church of 
Homo wliicli they ftU for its loading men Ilwasnft 
indeed from the Romi*h nligion tfial tliey brole • 
but only from an ninbiiious and mercilts* hicrardiv 
But erelong wc shall find the nohUii, ever luorv ai I 
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more provoked by the clergy, beginning to lend a will- 
ins: ear to the evanccelical doctrine of those who 
opposed the clergy. 

Befoi'o that moment arrived, the conquests of the 
Reformation in Scotland had begun. It counted already 
many humble but devout adherents in convents, par- 
sonage houses and cottages. At the head of the canons 
of St. Augustine at St. Andrews was an immoral man, 
an enemy of the Gospel, prior Hepburn ; nevertheless, it 
Avas among them that the awakening began. One of 
the canons, Alesius, had been confirmed in the faith of 
the Gospel by the testimony which Hamilton had borne 
to the truth during his trial, and by the simple and 
heroic beauty of his death, Avhich he had Avitnessed. 
On returning to his priory he had felt more deeply the 
need of reformation. ‘ Ah,’ said he, * how Avretched is 
the state of the Church 1 Destitute of teachers compe- 
tent to teach her, she finds herself kept far away from 
the Holy Scriptures,* Avhich AAmuld lead her into all 
truth.’ Alesius gave utterance at the same time to the 
loA'e AA'liich he felt even for the persecutors. ‘ I do not 
hate tlie bishops,’ he said ; ‘I do not hate any of the 
religious orders ; but I tremble to see Christ’s doctrine 
buried under thick darkness, and pious folk subjected 
to horrible tortures. May all learn Avhat poAA’^er religion 
displays in men’s souls, by examining Avith care its 
dhdne sources.’ f The death of Hamilton was day after 
day the subject of the canons’ conversation, and Alesius 
steadily I'efused to condemn him. 

The Avorthless Hepburn and his satellites could not 
endure this. They denounced Alesius to the archbishop 
as a man Avho had embraced the faith for Avhich Hamil- 
ton had been burnt, and they added that other canons 
seemed likely to take the same path. In order to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of the young man, the primate 

* ‘ A sacris libris arcetur.’ — Alesius, Begi contra Gochlmum. 

f ‘ Vim religionis, inspectis fontibus, cognoscant.’ — Ibid, 
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rpsolveti to lay a snare for lam, m<l lUicn a pronn 
cial S)nod met at St Andrews, he appointed Ak«iu< 
to preach the sermon at its opening Aleeius cntercl 
the pulpit, and, islulc avoiding anjihmg which might 
uselessly offend his hearers, be brought forward iho doc 
times of the truth, and boldly urged the clergj to gue 
an example of holy living, and not to be stumbling 
blocks to the faithful by scandalous hccntioninesi 
As they went out of the churcb, nianj expressed 
approval The archbishop ■wa^ grave, and did not sav 
a word, hut Hepburn, a proud, violent, and domineer 
ing man, w liose shameless connosioiK, saj a Bavic,* « ere 
known to cvcrjbod} , tliooght that Alcsins meant to 
point him out and to excite liis supenors ngainst him, 
and bo resoUed to take vengeance on him IIis fcan 
were not unfounded The di-scourfeO of Altsm? had 
impressed the host men among the canon«> and llic«e, 
convinced of the necc'Sity of putting an end to public 
BcandaU, joined together, and decided to carry to tlio 
king a complaint against iho prior Hepburn w as immc 
diatcly iiifirmcd of their puipo«e, and, being constitu 
lionallj moro fit for a soldier than for a canon, he took 
pome annod men and cntereil suddcnlj into the hill m 
which the conference was held, to the great n’tomshment 
e>f the assembly ‘ Stizo that man 1 ’ said he to h»* men 
alarms ji inting to Ale-ui« The jomig canon bcuGi I 
tlu jirior to keej) his temper, hut at lhc«c word< the 
jirouil Hipburn, no lonucr master of hml^elf, dre» hn 
hwonl, alvanccd towards Alesius, ami was going to 
attack him, when twoeaiions thrust tlum«ol\cs m front 
of Ihcir chief, ami turned the blow asih f Tlieinj^'-tu 
oils prelate, however, was not puifie I, mid, cfllhng 
men to hi8 aid, he followed up Mrsuis, in order to sinki 

* Unyl** fr»r »rl • \lnla« 

1 • 'sirinRll /rrroRi In riP m«^o«c nfMliofl n!^! Joo 
earn rJ ri‘!rah»'i»se3' /mam * ro *0 eo^ro ■Tr«l»<nt 
Jlf^iadr CbcM«rww 
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him. Tlie latter, in confusion and terror, findinp; him- 
self Avithin an inch of death, fell at the jirior’s feet, and 
implored him not to shed innocent blood. Hepburn, to 
shoAV his contempt for him, would not honor liim so 
much as to pierce him with his sword, but gave him sev- 
eral kicks, and this Avith such force that the poor canon 
fainted away, and lay stretched on the floor before his 
enemy.* "When he came to himself, the fierce prior 
ordered the soldiers to take him to prison, as aa’^cII as 
the other canons j and thc}’^ Avere all cast into a foul and 
unAA’holesorae dungeon. 

These deeds of violence Avcre noised abroad in the 
Avhole city, and men’s feelings Avere divided betAveen 
contempt and horror. Some of the nobles, hoAVever, 
AA’ho had esteemed Hamilton, AA'ere profoundly indig- 
nant; and they betook themselves to the king, a>ul 
implored him to check the intolerable tyranny of tlie 
prior. The young king gave orders that all the canons 
should be set at liberty, and kindly added, that ‘ lie 
AA’ould go himself and deliver them Avith his oavu hand 
if he did not knoAv that the place in AA’hich they Avere 
confined AA^as infected Avith the plague.’ f The iirior 
obe5’^ed the royal command, but only in part; he had 
Alesius thrust into a place that A\’as fouler still. | And 
noAV he was alone ; had no longer a friend to clasp his 
hand ; saAV only hostile faces. He kneAV that God Avas 
AAOthhim; but the sufierings inflicted on him by the 
cruel pi-ior, the filth, the bad smells, the vermin that 
began to prey on him, the dark and perpetual night 
AA'hich filled that frightful sink, endangered his life*. It 
Avas knoAAm in the city that he aa'us ill ; it Avas even 
reported one day that he AA’^as dead. James V, had the 
prior of St. Augustine’s called before him, and com- 

* ‘ Ita at collapsus, aliquamdiu jacerem exanimis.’ — Alesiue, 
Rcgi adv. VocJilccum. 

I ‘ Nisi locus fuisset infect.us pestilentia.’ — Jbid. 

i ‘Ego in latrinnm quamdam inducor.’ — Jbid. 
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manclcd Inm to liberate Alt sms. The In pocniie il prior 
swore the saints that tlietniion wasfrte , and rilum 
ing immediatclj lo the pnor^, he gate orders to bniiq 
9 atof the frightful dungeon the nrttchtd man, mI ol al 
languished there for tuentj dajs Alexius tame out, 
coicrtd with filth, and horrihlt to Im k on* It uas 
some comfort to him to onte loort sec the light of daj 
Some of thesenants took him, thev put off Ins fili!i\ 
garments, washed him carefully, and then put on him 
clean and e\cn elegant clothes -f nuw altutal, the mc 
tim was led before Hepburn, who forbade him to tell 
anyone how he had been treated The prior tlun i*nin 
moned the city magistrates, and showing them, with an 
air of triumph, AUsins, clean and will dressed, sai 1 — 
‘There is the man who is rc|»ortcd to he kc} t in ] risou 
bj IDO, and c>en to be dead Go, sir*, and give ihi lie 
to these calumnies’ The wretch added to bis cnicU>, 
falsehood, strategom, and sbameltssncss 

The magistrates then turning with kind looks to the 
prisoner, required him m the king's name to tell the 
w hole truth , and Aie«ius related the shameful treatment 

aihich ho had sutHrcil The prior, embarrassed, could 
not deny the ficl, but assured the provost and his col 
leagues that from that moment the prisoner was and 
would remain free, on which the council willidnw 
The door had hardly closed before the enraged pntr 
loaded Alcsius with reproaches, and ordered him 
be taken back to prison A year passed, an 1 iiiitli»*r 
king nor magislmto had snatched from that f.ain., 1 ^ 
beast tlie prey on which he set his mind In %ain was 
It that Alesius had Ills complaint laid before the arrli 
bishop , the latter replied that ho bad nolictal in hudis 
course a leaning lo I ulhcranism, and that ho dc>cnr<I 
the penaltj which had fallen on him His dihverance 
seemed impossible 

• • Fowl Tljjrulnom dif'm rxtnt It rae »<iazl(r&!etn tt hUft.* 
Ills — Alralu* CtKlrtn 

1 • lAvarl el nUlJe Tr»tlri —I nJ 
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. One day, however, it became known in the monastery 
that the prior was going out, and ivould be absent for 
several days. The canons, immediately hastening to 
their unhappy friend, took liim out of the prison, con- 
ducted liini into the open air, and paid him the most 
affectionate attentions. By degrees his streiigth was 
restored ; he took courage, and one day lie undertook to 
perform divine service at the altar. I5ut this act of 
devotion was suddenly interrupted. The prior came 
back sooner than he was e.vpected ; he entered the church, 
and saw Alesius olliciating, and the chapter around him. 
The blood rose to his face, and, without the slightest 
hesitation about interrupting divine service, he ordered 
the prisoner to be carried off from the altar, and again 
cast into his foul dungeon.* The canons, scand.alized at 
this ordei-, rose from their stalls, and represented to 
their superior that it was not lawful to interrupt the 
worship. Hepburn then allowed Alesius to go on with 
the service ; but as soon as it was finished, he had him 
again confined in the place from which his colleagues 
had rescued him. 

In order to. prevent the canons taking such liberties 
again, the piior appointed as keeper of the prison one 
John Hay, a cruel and fanatical priest, a man who would 
servilely carry out his master’s orders. The canons, 
friends of Alesius, had no doubt that the prior had given 
the office to that scoundrel with the intention of making 
away with the prisoner. They said to one another, that 
if they did not bring about his escape immediately, his 
life would be taken. The same day, before Hay had 
entered upon his office, the first shades of night had 
scarcely spread their veil over the ancient city when a 
few of them bent their way secretly to the dungeon. 
They succeeded, though not without difficulty, in pene- 
trating to the place where the prisoner lay, and told 

*‘Jubetmeab ara avelli et in latrinam rapi-’— Alesius, iZegri 
adv. CoclilcBum. 
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hun that Hay had been named his keeper, and tint c n 
seqnentlj he Ind nothing to look for but hoinble tor 
lures and ctitam death Thej added, that the km,;' 
being absent, the opportunity nonid assuredly be taken 
to get rid of hitn, as it had been in Hamilton’s cas.c , an 1 
that he could therefore only save his life by taking flight 
and quitting Scotland * Alesms u as m amazement , to 
forsake his country and hw friends seemed to him on ex 
trerao com se He proposed to go fit st to those w ith whom 
he was most closely connected, to take counsel xv ith them 
as to x\hat he ought to do ‘lake caie not to do that,’ 
replied the canons, ‘leave the country immediately 
without a woidto anybody, for as soon as the prior 
finds that you are no longer in your dungeon, ho will 
send horsemen to scire jou on the road, oi to carry 501 ^ 
off from your friends’ house * 

Alesius could not make up his mind to follow this 
advice The thought of bidding adieu to Scotland, 
perhaps for ex er, filled him with the keenest sorrow f 
His dream bad been to consecrate all his energies to the 
salvation of his fellow citizens and to do good even to 
those who wronged him , and now he was to be eon 
demned never ogam to sec Scottish faces, Edinburgh 'ts 
valleys, its lofty houses, its narrow streets, its ca'^tle, 
Holyrood, the fertile plains of Caledonia, xtg low 1 ills 
covered with pasture, its heaths wrapped in mi'^tP* 
and Its marsh lands, monotonous and yet poetic, which 
a gloomy sea environs with Us waters, now mournful 
and still, now agitated by the violence of the wind® 
All the^e he must quit, though he had loved them fmiu 
childhood ‘Ah’’ exclaimed he, ‘what is there nun 
dear to souls happily born than their native land’ i 

*• Certain exitmro Impendere nisi fuga nnld consuls™ 
Alesms Regia^t Coeld 

\ ^laximo dolore tifllciebar cam cogUarein niUd e patrla dU 
cedendnm esse — Ibid 

t Patna qua nihil diilcim est bene insiitutls naturis * — ibid 
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But presently he corrected himself. ‘ Tlie Church,’ said 
he, ‘is the Christian’s country far more than the place 
•which gave iiim birth.''*' Assuredly the name of one’s 
native land is very dear, but that of tlie Church is 
dearer still.’ He perceived that if he did not go away, 
it was all over with him ; and that if he did go away, 
he might contribute, even from afar, towards the tri- 
umph of the truth in the land of his fathers, and pos- 
sibly might return thither at a later day. ‘ Go 1 ’ 
repeated the noble canons, who would fain save at any 
cost a life so precious ; ‘ all honest people desire it.’ 
‘ Well,’ said Alesius, ‘ I bend to the yoke of necessity ; I 
will go.’ The canons, who had everything ready, imme- 
diately got him secretly out of the prior}’’, conducted 
him beyond the city, and gave him the money needful 
for his voyage. These generous men, less advanced than 
their friend in knowledge of the Scriptures, perceived 
that by his departure they would lose an inestimable 
treasure ; but they thought rather of him than of them- 
selves — they strove to dissipate his melancholy, and 
they called to his recollection the illustrious men and the 
saints who had been compelled, like him, to fly far from 
the wrath of tyrants. At length the solemn moment of 
farewell was come, and all of them, deeply aflected at 
the thought that perhaps they would never meet again, 
burst into tears, f They paid the tribute due to nature ; 
for, as Calvin says, ‘ The perfection of the faithful does 
not lie in throwing oft' every affection, but in cherishing 
them for worthy causes.’ J 

It was midnight. Alesius had to pass on foot 
across the north of Fifeshiro, then to cross the Firth 
of Tay and go on to Dundee, whence a ship was on the 
point of sailing. He set out alone, and travelled on- 

* ‘ Ecclesia, cuilibet pio, verius est patria, quam ille locus qui 
nascentem excepit.’ — Alesius, Regi ado. CochlcBum. 

f ‘ Cum lacrymantes inter nos vale dixissemus.’ — Ibid. 

f Comment, on Acts. xx. 37. 

VOL. VI. — 4* 
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wirds in the thick darkness* * * § He directed his steps 
toMaids the Tay, ha\ing the sea at a certain distance 
on his nglitj travcised leuUiars, and arrived at New 
port, opposite Dundee, where he had to take a boat to 
cross the Firth During this night journey he was beset 
with the saddest thoughts ‘Chi’ said he to himself, 
‘ what a life full of bitterness is offered me — to forsake 
one’s kinsfolk and one’s country , f to be exposed to 
the greatest dangcra so long as the %cssel is not 
reached , to fly into foreign lands, where no hospitable 
roof IS ready to receive me, to have in prospect all the 
ills of exile , to live among foreign peoples, where I 
have not a single friend, to be called to converse with 
men speaking unknown languages, to wander to and 
fro on the Continent at a time when so many vaga 
bonds, driven from their own country for fanatical or 
seditious opinions, are justly looked on with suspicion 
Oh * what anxieties, what griefs ’ His soul sank with 
in him , hut having lifted up bis eyes to Christ with full 
trust, ho was suddenly consoled, and after a rude con 
fiict, he came Mctonous out of the trial \ 

Ills fiars, howei er, were only too well founded Ko 
sooner had the \iolent Hepburn learnt the flight of the 
prisoner than he as'^emblcd some horsemen, set off m 
pursuit of him § and reached Dundee, from which port 
he knew that a ve<?«cl was sailing for Germany Ale- 
sius was exj ectmg every moment to see him appear 
‘How shameful in a dignitary of the Church,’ said he, 

‘ IS thi^ man s cruelty I What rage mo> ed him when ho 
drew his sword against me * To what sufferings has 
he exposed me and with what penis has he threatened 
me ’ It 18 a complete tragedy* ’ 

• Med a jam node in densiBSiints tenehr s eolaa iter Bggr*^ 
dior — Comment on Aatt xx S7 , 

f Acerbissimum pair am et co^natos deserere — Ibxd 

^ Fiducia CUnsti snstentabar — lb\d 

§ Eqaitoa missi a meo pnepoalto — Ibid 
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In the morning Alesius entered the town of Dundee. 
Fearing that, in case of being arrested, he should fall 
into the hands of the prior, he went immediately on 
board the ship, which was going to sail ; and the cap- 
tain, who was a German and probably a Protestant, 
received him very kindly.* 

The prior and the horsemen, who had set out from 
St. Andrews, arrived a little later at Dundee, and, 
alighting from their horses, began to search for Alesius. 
He was nowhere to be found ; the vessel had already 
cleared the port. The prior, enraged to find that his 
prey had escaped him, must needs vent his wrath on 
some one. *It is j'ou,’ s.aid he to a citizen well known 
for his attachment to the Reformation, ‘ it is you who 
furnished the canon with the means of escape.’ This 
man denied the charge, and then tlie provost or mayor. 
Sir James Scrymgeour of Dornlopo, avowed to the prior 
that he would with all his heart have provided a vessel 
for Alesius ; and, he added, ‘ I would have given him 
the necessary funds for the purpose of rescuing him 
from the perils to which your cruelty exposed him.’ 
The Scrymgeours, whose chief Avas the provost of Dun- 
dee, formed a numerous and powerful family, connected 
with several other noble houses of the realm. They 
were not the only family among the aristocracy which 
was favorable to the Gospel ; several illusti-ious houses 
had from the first welcomed the Reformation — the 
Kirkaldys and the Melvilles of Fifeshire, the Scrym- 
geours and the Erskines of Angus, the Forresters and 
Sandilands of Stirlingshire and the Lothians, and others 
besides. The prior, who had not at all looked for such 
a remonstrance as he had just received, went back, 
annoyed and furious, to St. Andrews. 

* ‘ Me quidem homo gerraanus admodura escepit, meque sibi 
adjunxit.’ — Comment, on Acts, xx. 37. The word gcrmanus in 
this passage doubtless means German, and not kinsman, as some 
bave supposed. 
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While the ship on which Alesins had embarked eaikd 
towaids I ranee, the refogee felt his own weakness, and 
found stiength in the Lord *0 God’ said he, * thou 
do«t put the oil of thy compa^8lon only into the \e«sel 
of a steadfast and iih il trust * J must assuredly have 
gone down to the gates of hell unless all my hope had 
been in thy mercy alone* The ship had not long been 
on hci way when a ucsterly wind, blowing violently, 
earned her eastward, dio\e her into the Sound, and 
made it necessary to go ashore at Malmoc, in Sweden, 
in ordci to refit her Alesius was aerv lovingly wel 
comed there by the Scots who had settled in the town f 
At length he reached France, traversed part of tlio 
coast of that kingdom, J theu betook himself to Cologne, 
where he was favorably received by archbishop Her 
mann, count of Wied 


CfrAPTER vn 

rONTESSORS OF THE OOSPfit AJTO ITARTTES AJtB Jfl7I.II 
PLIED IN 8C0TI.AND 

(Em or 1531 TO l»l ) 

The hishops of Scotland appeared to triumph Hamil 
ton was dead, Alesius in exile, and not one evangelical 
voice was any longer heard m the realru They now 
turned their thoughts to the destruction of that proud 
anstocraev which assumed that the functions of the state 
he}<tnge<} to the nohles and not to the priests T}>e 
estates of the earl of Crawford had already been confis 
* Oleum mlsericordiie nisi in vase fiduc ® ponls — Comment. 
onActi XX 37 

fAle^us J)e Tratlitionibu$ Apo*lolici» !□ dedicatione 
f Pervagatus eum qaamdam OaliUe oram — Alesius Jiegi 
ade Epti op 
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cated ; the earls of Argylo and Bothwell and several 
others had heen imprisoned, and insults had been offered 
to the earl of IMurray, Lord Maxwell, Sir James Hamil- 
ton, and their friends.'*' The archbishop of Glasgow, 
chancellor of Scotland, went still further ; he deprived 
the nobles of their ancient jimsdiction, and set up in its 
place a College oftTustice, composed exclusively of ecclesi- 
astics. The nobles thought now only of delivering 
Scotland from the yoke of the clergy, and determined to 
invite the aid of Henry VIII. Some of them were 
beginning even to feel interested in those humble evan- 
gelical believers who were, like themselves, the object of 
the priests’ hatred. This interest was one daj’- to contrib- 
\ite to the triumph of the Reformation. It was resolved 
that the earl of Bothwell should open negotiations with 
Henry VIII., and this at the very time that that prince 
was separating from Rome. This alliance might lead a 
long way. 

The earl of Northumberland was then at Newcastle, 
charged by the King of England to watch over affairs 
in the north. It was to him that Bothwell addressed 
himself. Northumberland having referred to Henry on 
the subject, it was agreed that the two earls should meet 
by night at Dilston, a place almost equally distant from 
Newcastle and from the Scottish frontier. At the mid- 
hour of the long night of December 21, 1631, Bothwell, 
accompanied by three of his friends, arrived at the 
appointed place, where Northumberland was awaiting 
him.f They entered immediately on the conference. 
The English lord was struck with the intelligence, the 
acquirements, and the refined manners of Bothwell. 
‘Verily,’ said he to Henry VHL, ‘ I have never in my 

* ‘ The sore imprisonment of the erle of Argyll, the little ex- 
stymation of the erle of Murray and the Lord Maxwell,’ etc. — 
Northumberland to Henry VIII., State Papers, iv. p. 598. 

f. ‘ The erle Bothwell in the night and other three .’ — State 
Papers-, iv. p. 597. 
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life met i lord so agreeable and so handsome ’ Both 
■well, angered by the pride of the priests, reported their 
conduct with respect to Angus, Argyle, and Murray 
'They kept mo, too, confined in Edinburgh Castle for six 
months,’ said he, * and bat for the intervention of my 
friends they would have put me to death 1 know that 
such afateis still impending o\er me ’ Bothwell added, 
that if the King of England would delivei the Scottivh 
nobles from the eiiU'uhicb they bad reason to dreal, 
he hi:n«clf (Bothwell) was ready to join Henry VIII 
with one thousand gentlemen and six thousand men at 
arms ‘ We will crown him in a little while,’ he added, 
‘ in tliL tow n of Edinburgh ’ * The enraged nobles were 
actually g'ving ibemseUcs up to strange fancies accord 
ing to their Mew, the only remedy for the ills of their 
country was the union of Scotland with England under 
the Eceptie of Henry VIH Scotland would in that 
case haac submitted to a rtfonn at the king’s band, 
but she was rc^ened foi other destinies and her reform 
was to pioceed tiom the peoph, and to be effected by the 
Woid of God 

The King of England was m no lack of moliNCsfor 
interiention in Scotland James V had just concluded 
an alhante for a handled years with Charles V, the 
mortal enemy of Henry VIII , and hadeien asked for 
the hand of the empercr’s sister, the ex queen of Huu 
gary This princess had rejected the match, and the 
emperor had pioposed to James his mecc Dorothea, 
daughter of the King of Denmark 

Bothwell Was able eaen to tell Northumberland, in 
this niglit tonfertnee, ot matters graver stiTl A secret 
a!nba‘5«ador from Charles V, said he, Peter von Bosen 
berg, has recently been at Edinburgh and, in a long 
coniereation which he had with the king in his private 
apartments, has promised lum that the tmperor would 

• To crown your Grace In tUe town of Edinburgh within href 
tyme — State Pajers It p 5'’4 Sept 29 15^1 
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put him in a position, before Easter, to assume the title 
of prince of England and duke of York.* The Roman 
party, despairing of Henry VIIL, were willing to trans- 
mit the crown to his nephew, the King of Scotland. 
Bothwell added that James, as he left the conference, 
met the chancellor of the kingdom and several nobles, 
and made haste to communicate to them the magnifi- 
cent promise of Charles V. The chancellor contented 
himself with saying, ‘ Pray God I may live to see the 
day on which the Pope will confirm it.’ The king re- 
plied, ‘ Only let the emperor act ; he will labor strenu- 
ously for us.’ It was not James V., but his grandson, 
who was to ascend the throne of the Tudors. 

The project formed by the Scottish nobles of placing 
Scotland under the sceptre of England was not so easy 
to carry out as they imagined. The priests, who supposed 
that they had surmounted the dangers proceeding from 
reform, undertook to remove in like manner those with 
Avhich they were threatened by the nobility. But they 
were mistaken when they believed that the fire kindled 
by the Word of God was extinguished. Flames shot 
up suddenly even in places where it was least of all 
expected to see them. 

A monk of the Dominican order, the order so devoted 
to the Inquisition, Alexander Seaton, confessor to the 
king — a man of lofty stature, downright, ready-witted 
and bold even to audacityf — was held in great esteem 
at the court. The state of the Church profoundly 
grieved him, and therefore, having been appointed to 
preach in Lent (1532) in the cathedral of St. Andrews, 
he resolved courageously to avow in that Scottish Rome 
the heavenly doctrine which was making exiles and 
martyrs. Preaching before a large congregation, he 
said — ^ Jesus Christ is the end of the law, and no one is 

* ‘ That we may lawfully write ourself prince of England 
and Duke of York .’ — State Papers, iv. p. 599. 

P Of an audacious and bold spirit.’ — Spots wood, p. 63. 
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v1ile by his ^vork3 to satisfy dnine justice Alnjng 
f util w Inch Hys hoM of the mercy of God in Chnst, cm 
aione obt'iui foi the sinner the remission of sins But 
for how many years has God’s law, instead of being 
fiithfiiUy taught, been daikened by the tradition of 
men?’ People were i*itoiiisht.d at this discourse some 
wondered why he did not say a word about pilgrimages 
and other mentonous works , but the priests tbemoelves 
were afraid to lay a complaint against him ‘He is 
confessor to the king,* they said, ‘ and enjoys the favor 
both of pnnee and people * * 

In the absence of Seaton, after Lent, the archbishop 
and the cleigy took courage, condemned the doctrine 
which he had preached, and appointed another Domini 
can to refute him Seaton immediately returned from 
Dundee, whither he had gone, had the cathedral bells 
rung, and, a«cending the pulpit, repeated with more 
energy and clearness still what he had pi-cMously said. 
Then, recalling to mind all that a bishop ought to be 
according to St Paul, he a^ked, where are such bishops 
to be found m Scotland ? The primate when informed 
of this discourse, summoned him before him, and rebuked 
him for having asserted that the bishops were only 
dumb dogs Seaton replied that it was an unfoundtl 
accusation ‘Tour answer pleases me well,’ exclaimed 
Beatoun But the witnc'^scs confirmed their deposition 
‘ rhese are har**,’ said again the king s confessor to the 
aichbishop , * consider what ears those a«8ea haie, who 
cannot decern Paul, Isaiah, Zechaiiab and Malachi, and 
fnai Alevancler Seaton In verj deed, my lord, 1 said 
that Paul sajs it behoves a bishop to be a teacher 
Isaiah said that they that ful not the flock are (firniS 
And Zcchariah sajg, they oro idle pastors I of 
my own head aflirmed nothing, but declared what the 
Spirit of God before had pronounced ’ 


Knox JTitt ofthejlf/ pp 45,40 
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Iieatonn did not licsitafe : tliis bold prenolior Avns 
evidcnily pnltiii" to his mouth the trumpet of Hamilton 
and Alosius. The primate undertook to obtain author- 
ity from the kiii" to proceed against his confessor, and 
it was an easier task than he imagined. Seaton, like 
Jolin the Baptist, had no dread of incurring tiie king'.s 
displeasure, and had rebuked him for his licentiousness. 
.Tames had said nothing at the tinn*. thinking that the 
confessor was only doing hisdtilv. But when he saw 
the archbishop denouncing. Seaton, ‘Ah,’ said this young 
prince, who was given uj) to a loose life,'*' ‘I know more 
than you do of his atnlacity ’ and from that time he 
showed great coolness towards .Seaton. The latter per- 
ceiving what fate awaited him, quilted the king'bun, 

and look refuge at Berwick. It was about two vear.s 

< • 

after the Lent sermon preached by him in l.'5:t2. 

lie did not rcm.ain idle. Ho had a last duty to dis- 
charge to his master the king. ‘ The bishojis of your 
kingdom,’ lie wrote to him, ‘oppose our teaching the 
Gospel of Christ. I ofler to prcsimt myself before your 
majesty, and to convince the priests of error.’f As the 
king made him no answer. Seaton went to Loudon, 
where he became chaplain to the duke of .Sullblk, 
brother-in-law of Henry VIIL, and preached eloquent I3' 
to largo audiences. 

The King of England liken well enough to receive the 
friends of the Gospel who were banished from Scotland. 
One priest, more enlightened than the rest, Andrew Ghar- 
teris, had called his colleagues children of the <levil ; 
and he said aloud — ‘ If anyone observes their cunning 
and their falsehood, and accuses them of impuritj', thev 
immediately accuse him of heresy. If Christ himself 
Avere in Scotland, our prie.stly fathcr.s tvould heap on 
him more ignominy than the .Tews themselves in old 

* ‘ Tins cani.il prince who nltogether wns given unto the filthy 
lusts of the flesh.’ — Knox, Hist, of the Itcf, p. 48. 
f Ibid, pp, 48-53. 
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lime Aid ’ Henry desired to see the man, tilked nith 
Inm at great length, and vas much pleased ^vlth him 
‘ Vtrdj,’ said the king to him, ‘ it is a great pit) that 
) on were ever made a priest ** 

The cleigy had now got nd of Hamilton, Seaton, and 
Alesius , but they were nevirtheless disquieted because 
they knew that the Holy Scriptures were in Scotland 
Notice was thcrefoie given in eaerj paush that ‘it is 
forbidden to sell or to read the New Testament’ All 
copiLis found in the shops were ordered to be burnt f 
\lt,sias, ho lias m Get many at that time, iias greatly 
afflicted, and resolved to speak 

‘I hear, sue,’ he wrote to the king, ‘that the bishops 
are duviii^ souls away from the oracles of Christ 
Could the Turks do anything worse? Would morality 
exist lu independence of the Holy Scriptures ? J Would 
leligion Itself be anything else than a certain discipUno 
of public manners ? That is the doctrine of Epicurus , 
but what IS ill become of the Church if the bishops prop 
agate Epicurean dogmas? God ordains that we should 
heat the bon, not as a doctor who philosophizes on llio 
theory of morals, but as a prophet who reveals holy 
things unknown to the world If the bishops promote 
the infliction of the severest penalties on those who hear 
hia word, the knowledge of Jesus Christ will become 
extinct, and the people will take up pagan opinions. § 

‘ Most serene king, resist these impious counsels 1 
Those who are in the tulnesa of age, intancy, and the 
generation to come, unite in imploring you to do so 
We are punished, we are put to death . . Enrybiades 

* Caldencoodt i 

^ MS , Advocates Library — ^PitcalroB Cnm TnaU i p 161 
j ‘ Mores regi posse sine saens hbds t (/Item Epxsto^'i contM 
Decretum ^xioddam Epitwperum m Scotva ) This letter bears no 
name either of lls publisher or of the place where U was printed 
There is at the end only Anno MDXXXIII 

Utpopulus paulatim indaat ethnlcas persnasloncs 
Eputola contm Deeretum qtwddatn Epucoporum tn 
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of Spartn, comni.'indci'-in-chicf, having in the course of 
a debate raised his stall' against Tlicniistoclcs while for- 
bidding him to S2)cah, the Atlicnian replied, “Strike, 
but hear!” IVe shall s.ay the same. We shall speak, 
for the Gospel alone can strengthen souls amidst the 
infinite perils of the present time.’ 

Keilher king nor priests replied to the I^cttcr of 
Aksiu^ ,• but a famous German, Cochlmus, the ojiponcnfc 
of Luther, undertook to induce James V. to jiay no 
attention to that discourse. ‘Sire,’ he wrote to him, 
‘the calamities which the New Testaments disseminated 
by Luther have brought down nj)on Germany arc so 
great, that the bishops, in turning their sheep away from 
that deadly pasture, have shown themselves to be faith- 
ful shejiherds. Incalcul.ablc sums have been thrown 
away on the printing of a hundred thousand copies of 
that book. Now, what advantage have its readers 
drawn from' it, unless it be an advantage to be cast into 
jwison, to be banished, and made to sufl'er other tribula- 
tions ? A decree is not enough, sire ; it is necessary to 
act. The bishop of Treves has had the New Testaments 
thrown into the Rhine, and with them the booksellers 
who sold them. This example has frightened others, and 
happil}' so, for that book is the Gospel of Satan, and not 
of Jesus Christ.’ Tliis was the model proposed to King 
James. 

At the same time the Romish ^larty was endeavoring 
to embroil Scotland with England, and James was 
already engaging in several skirmishes. One day, under 
the pretext of the hunt, he threw himself, with ‘ a small 
company ’ of three hundred persons^ on the estates the 
possession of which was disputed by his uncle.f Shortly 
afteiwards, four hundred Scots invaded the Marches 

* This treatise, in the form of a letter, is entitled, An expediat 
laicis legere Novi Testamenti libros lingua vcrnacula f — Ex Dresda. 
Id. Junii 1.533. 

, t State Papers, iv. pp. 608-Gll. 
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(frontier di^tnct'i) 'll «‘unn‘se, itid •vrcre earrj intj off m hat 
they found there Northumberland repnl«id them, and 
put to death the pnsoners which fell into his handa. 
Ihe Scots took and burnt some English towns, the 
English luaaded Scotland, and ravajcet^ touns and 
country districts The King of Scotland, intimidated, 
applied to the pope and the King of France, and cried 
mt for aid with all his might And then, in order to 
please at the same time the priests, the pope, and Francis 
I , he took the ad\ice of 000111*6118 , with the exception, 
that in Scotland the fire at the stake was substituted for 
the w atcrs of the Rhine 

A;joung monk, named Henry Forrest, who was m 
the Benedictine monastery at Linhthgou , a man equally 
quick in Ins sympathies and his antipathies, had leen 
touched by Hamilton’s words, and ulteied eierj where 
aloud hia i egret for the death of that young kinsman 
of the king, calling him a martjr Ibis monk ^as 
presently conticted of a crime more enormous still ho 
was a reader of the new Testament The arclibi«hop 
had him impM«oned at St Andrews One day a fmr 
(sent by the prelate) came to him for the purpose, he 
said, of admitiibtermg consolation, and ofllring to con 
fe^s him he succeeded by crafty questions in leading the 
young Benedictine to tell him all he thought about 
ilton’s doctrines Forrest waa immediately condemned 
to be d»*li>ercd oier to the secular authorities to be put 
to death, and a clerical assembly was called togetherfor 
the purpose of degrading him The young friend of 
the Gospel had hardly pa««ed the doorwhere the assembly 
va« sitting, when, discoaenng the archbishop and the 
priests draw n up in a circle before him, he hccame aware 
of what awaited him, and cned out with a \oicc full of 
contempt, ‘ Fie on falsehood ! fie on false friar®, revoalers 
of confesMon 1 ’ • ^Vhen one of the clerks came up to 
him to degrade him, the Benedictine, wear^ of so 
•Fox, AeU It p 579 
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much perfidy, oxclnuiied. ‘Take from mo nut only 
your own order.<: hut also your own hapt'ism.' llo 
meant hy that, ?ay.« nn historian, tlic superstitious 
pnieticcs which Rome has added to the institutions 
of the L-ord. These words jirovnkcd the assembly 
still more. * We must burn him,' said the primate, 
‘in order to terrify the other.*;.’ A .simple-minded 
and candid man who was by the side of Reatoun 
said to him in a tone of ironv, 'Mv lord, if von burn 
him. take care that it bo dotie in a cave, for the smoke 
of Hamilton's pile infected with heresy all who caught 
the scent of it.' 

This advice was not taken. To the northward of St. 
Andrews, in the counties of Forfar and Angus, tliere 
were a good many people who loved the Rew Tesla' 
incut which ivas come from Germany. There still e.vist 
in that district a village named Lutfirnnoor, Ant/icr'a 
tonvnf, which falls into the Xorih Esk, Liithcr'a .7>ri(i'V/o, 
and I,uiJi€r's J/?//.* Forrest’s persecutors detennined 
to erect his funeral pile in such a situation that the 
population of Forfar and Angus might sec the llames,f 
and thus learn the danger which threatened them if 
they should fall into Prote.stantism. The pile was there- 
fore placed to the north of the .abbey-church of St. An- 
drews, and the fire was visible in those districts of the 
north which were afterwards to bear Luther’s name. 
Henry Forrest was Scotland’s second martyr. 

In the same neighborhood there soon after appeared 
one who was to be the third to lay down his life for the 
Reformation in Scotland. A small country seat, situ- 
ated on the se.a-coast near the mouth of the North Esk, 
was inhabited by one of the Straitons of Lauriston, a 
family which had held the estate of that name from the 
sixth century. The members of this family were for 

^ Anderson, Siblc Annals, ii. p. 413, note. 

I ' To tlio intent that all tho people of Forfar might boo tho fire,’ 
etc. — Fox, Acts, iv. p. 579. 
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the most part distingaished for tbeir tall statare, their 
bodilj strength, and their energy of character Dai id, 
a jonngerson (the eldest resided m Lauriston Cattle), 
a man b orthy of his ancestor*, was of rude manners and 
obstinate temper He displajed great contempt for 
boohs, especiaUy for religious booVs, and found bis chief 
pkasme in Hunching his boat on the sea, giving the 
Rills to the wind, casting his nets, and struggling hand 
to hand with the winds and the waies He had soon 
to engage in struggles of another kind The prior of 
St Andrews, Patrick Hepburn, afterwards bishop of 
Jluiiiy, a very avanciona man, hearing that David bad 
great success in his fishing, domanded tithe of his £sh 
* Tell yonr master,’ said the proud gentleman, ‘ tint if 
he w anta to hat e it, he may come and take it on the 
spot’ From that time, eiery dij as he drew up hia 
nets, he exclaimed to the fishermen, ‘ Pa) the prior of 
St Andrews hva tithe,’ and the men would straightway 
throw every tenth fish into the sea 

When the prior of St Andicws heard of thia strange 
method of satisfying Ins claim, he ordered the near of 
Eglesgreg to go to take the fish The vicar w ent , hut 
as soon as the rough gentleman saw the priest and his 
men set to work without ceremony on their part, he cast 
the fish to him, and so sharply that some of them fell 
into the sea* 

The prior then instituted proceedings against Straiten 
for the crime of heresy Kev or had a council applied 
that name to a man’s method of pa) mg Ins tithe Ko 
matter , the word heretic at that time in’tpircd such ter- 
lor that the stout hearted gentleman began to give way, 
hia pride was humbled, and, confessing his sms, he felt 
tin j!tc<l of a forgiiing God lie sought out tberoforo 
all ibo«c w bo could tell him of the Go«pel or could read 
It to him, for he could not read himself 

Not far from his abode was Dun Castle, whoso lord, 

• Fot p 570 
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John Ershine, provost of aSIontrose, a descendant of the 
earls of Mar, had attended several nniversitles in Scot- 
land and abroad, and had been converted to tlic evangel- 
ical faith. 

‘ God,’ says Ivnox, ‘ had miracxiloxidy enlightened him.’ 
His castle, in which the words of prophets and apostles 
were heard, was ever open to those who wore athirst for 
truth ; and thus the evangelical Christians of the neigh- 
borhood had frequent meetings there. Erskine detected 
the change which was taking place in the soul of his 
rude neighbor ; he went to see him, conversed with liim, 
and e.xliorted him to change his life. St7*aiton soon 
became a regular attendant at the jneetings in the castle, 
‘ and he was,’ says Knox, ‘ transformed as by a miracle.’ * 

His nephew, i,he yomig baron of Lauriston, possessed a 
Kew Testament. Straiton frequently went to the castle 
to hear portions of the Gosjiels read. One day the uncle 
and his nephew’' went out together, w'andcred about in 
the neighborhood, and then retired into a lonely place 
to read the Gospels. The young laird chose the tenth 
chapter of St. Jlatthew'. Straiton listened as atten 
tively as if it were to himself that the Lord addjessed 
the discourse which is there reported. When they 
came to this declaration of Jesus Christ, ‘ Whosoever 
shall deny me befoi'e men, him will I also deny before 
my Father w’'hich is in heaven,’ Straiton, affected and 
startled, fell on his knees, stretched his hands upwards, 
and turned for a long time a humble and earnest gaze 
towards heaven, but 'without speaking the while ; he 
appeared to be in an ecstasy;f At last, no longer able 
to restrain the feelings -which cro'vs’^ded on him, he 
exclaimed — ‘ I have been sinful, O Lord, and thou 
wouldst be only just wert thou to withhold thy grace 
from me ! Kevertheless, for the sake of thy mercy, suf- 

* Knox, Hist, of the Bef., i. p. 69. Scots’ WortJdes, p. 20. 

I ‘On hearing them he became of a sudden as one enraptured 
or inspired.’ — Scots’ Worthies, p. 20. 
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for not the dretd of pain or of death to lead me e\ er to 
denv thee or thy truth ’* Tliencefonvard he set himself 
to serve zealou Ij the master whose mighty Io\e he had 
fdt The woild appeartd to him lihe a aast sea, lull of 
mot ement, on w hicU men are c\ er rudely tos«ed until thej 
hate entered into tfie haven of the Gospel Tlie fish 
uman became a fisher of men He exhorted Ins friends 
and acquaintances to seek God, and he leplied to the 
pnc'^ts with firmne‘>s On one occasion, when they 
urged him to do some pious works which di liver from 
purgatoij,he answered, ‘I know of no other purga 
tory than Christ’s passion and the tiibiilations of tins 
life’ Straiten was earned off to Ldmburgh, and cast 
into prison 

There wao another Scotchman, Norman Gourlay, who 
after taking holy ordois had travelled on the continent, 
and Ind there been enlightened by the word of the 
Gospel Con\ meed that * marriage is honorable m all,’ 
Gourlay had mairied on lus return to Scotland, and 
whin a priest reminded him of the jwohibiuon by Rome, 

‘ The ])Ope,’ replied he, *is no bishop, but an Antichnet, 
and he has no jurisdiction in Scotland * 

On August 26, 1534, these two servants of God tvcrc 
led into a hall of Holyrood Abbey The judges were 
seated, and with them the king, who, appareled in rod 
from head to foot, seemed to be there for the purpose of 
ai'isting them James V pres'^ed lhc<e two confirmed 
C wistians to abjure their doctnnes ‘Recant, burn 
V our bill,’! he said to them , butStraiton and Gourlaj 
rather to bo burnt thrmsoUcs. The king, affected 
and giving waj, would fain have pardoned them, but tho 
puests dtclired that he had no anthoritj to do so, since 
thc'‘e people v\ero condemned by the Church In the 
vUemoou of August 27 a hugo pile was lit on the sura 

* llo threw WniseU oa Itfs kneea extended Iila handa ' etc — 
Pcoit U,;rlAt« 

\ Spotawood p CO 
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; of Gallon Hill, in order that tbe ilaines iniglit be 
ible to a great distance; and the fire devoured these 
) noble Christians. If the Keforni was afterwards su 
3ng in Scotland it was because the seed was holy. 
Snough however was not done yet. All these here- 
it was thought, jirocecd from Hamilton ; his fam- 
must therefore be extirpated from the Scottish soil, 
t Sir James, a good-natured man, an upright magi«- 
te and a lover of the Gospel, was for all that not in 
I humor to let himself be burnt like his brother. So, 
/ing i-eceived one day an order to appear before the 
bunal, he addressed himself immediately to the king, 
o had him privatelj’’ told not to apjicar. Sir James 
irefore quitted the kingdom ; ho was then condemned, 
jommunicated, banished, and deprived of his estates, 
cl he lived for nearly ten years in London in the 
nost distress. 

His sister Catherine was both a warm-hearted Scotch- 
)man and a decided Huguenot. She would not make 
r escape, but appeared at Holyrood in the presence of 
e ecclesiastical tribunal and of the king himself. ‘ By 
lat means,’ they said to her, ‘ do you expect to be 
red ? ’ — ‘ By faitli in the Saviour,’ she replied, ‘ and 
t by works.’ Then one of the canonists. Master John 
•ence, said at great length — ‘Jt is necessary to dis- 
iguish between various kinds of works. In the first 
ace, there are works of congruity^ secondly, thei’e are 
Drks of condiyniiy. The works of the just are of this 
tter category, and they merit life ex condiyno. Tlicro 
e also 2 ^ious works ; then works of mj)erero(jation ; ’ 
id he explained in scholastic terms what all these 
cpressions meant. These strange words sounded in 
atherine’s ears like the noise of a false-bass {faux- 
mrdon). Wearied with this theological babbling, she 
Dt excited, and exclaimed — ‘Works here, works there. 
. What signify all the works ? . . There is one thing 
one which I know with certainty, and that is that no 
VOL. VI. — 5 
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fer not the dreid of pam or of death to lead me ever to 
den% thee oi thy troth ** ThenceforM-ard he set hira«elf 
to serve zealoii'^ly the master whose mighty loie he had 
felt The woild appeared to him like a \a8t sea, full of 
niov ement, on w hich men aie e\ er rudely tossed until they 
ha\e entered into the ha\en of the Gospel Tlie fish 
erman became a fisher of men He exhorted Ins friends 
and acquaintances to seek God, and he lephed to the 
jinc'sts with firmne s On one occasion, when they 
urged him to do some pious works which deliver from 
purgatory, he answered, ‘ I know of no otlier purga 
tory than Christ e passion and the tribulations of this 
life* Straiton was earned off to Ldmburgh, and cast 
into prison 

There was another Scotchman, Norman Gourloy, who 
after taking holy orders had travelled on the continent, 
and had there been enlightened by the word of the 
Gospel Convinced tbat‘raainage is honorable malt,’ 
Goiirlay had mained on Ins return to Scotland, and 
whin a priest reminded him of the prohibition by Rome, 

‘ The pope,* replied he, ‘is no bishop, but an Antichrist, 
and ho has no jurisdiction in Scotland ’ 

On August 26, lo34, these two sonants of God were 
led into a hall of Holyrood Abbey The judges wore 
seated, and with them the king, who, appareled in red 
from head to foot, seemed to be there for the purpose of 
as i«ting them James V pressed thcbo two confirmed 
C iristians to abjure their doctrines ‘Recant, burn 
vonr bill,’ f he said to them , but Straiton and Gourlay 
cho'^c rather to be burnt themselves. The king, affected 
iiJif giv iiig war, would fain hav e pardoned them , hut thi> 
puests diclired that he had no nnthoritj to do so, since 
the^e people were condemned by the Cliurch In the 
ilicrnoon of August 27 \ huge pile was lit on the sum 

* He threw himself oa hJ» knees encoded his bands etc.— 
Scots llirrlAfM 

I bpotawood p 6<J 
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niit of Calton Hill, in order that the flames might he 
visible to a great distance ; and the fire devoured these 
two noble Christians. If the Reform was afterwards so 
strong in Scotland it was because the seed was holy. 

Enough, however was not done yet. All these here- 
sies, it was thought, proceed from Hamilton ; his fam- 
ily must therefore be extirpated from the Scottish soil. 
But Sir James, a good-natured man, an upright magis- 
trate and a lover of the Gospel, was for all that not in 
the humor to let himself be burnt like his brother. So, 
having received one day an order to appear before the 
tribunal, he addressed himself immediately to the king, 
who had him privately told not to appear. Sir James 
therefore quitted the kingdom ; he was then condemned, 
excommunicated, banished, and deprived of his estates, 
and he lived for nearly ten years in London in the 
utmost distress. 

His sister Catherine was both a warm-hearted Scotch- 
woman and a decided Huguenot. She would not make 
her escape, but appeared at Holyrood in the presence of 
the ecclesiastical tribunal and of the king himself. ‘ By 
what means,’ they said to her, ‘ do you expect to be 
saved ? ’ — ‘ By faith in the Saviour,’ she replied, ‘ and 
not by works.’ Then one of the canonists. Master John 
Spence, said at great length — ‘It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between various kinds of works. In the first 
place, there are works of congruity, secondly, there are 
works of condignity . The works of the just are of this 
latter category, and they merit life ex condigno. There 
are also works; then works of supererogation;’' 

and he explained in scholastic terms what all these 
' expressions meant. These strange words sounded in 
Catherine’s ears like the noise of a false-bass {faux- 
hourdon). Wearied with this theological babbling, she 
got excited, and exclaimed — ‘ Works here, works there, 
. . What signify all the works ? . . There is one thing 
alone which I know with certainty, and that is. that no 
VOL. VI. — 5 • 
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■^volkcansaveme, except the \sork of Christ mj Savioiu * 
The doctor sat amazed and made no answer, mIuIc t1 e 
king ‘‘trove m -Nam to hide a fit of laughter lie vis 
anxious to sate Catherine, and made a sign for her lo 
come to him , ho then entreated htr to declare to tl e 
tribunal that she lespected the Church Cathennc, 
vho had iicter hid a thought of setting herself in rebel 
lion against the higher poireis,gaie the king leaie to 
say whit he wished, ind withdrew first into England, 
then to France She probably entered the faimly of 
her husband,* who, during his lifetime, was a French 
officer m the suite of the duke of Albany 
But these punishments and banishments did not put 
an end to the storm Set cral other e\ angelical Chris 
tuns were also obliged at that lime to lene Scotland 
Gawin Logie, a canon of St Andrews, ind principal 
regent of fet Leonard’s College, at which Patrick llamil 
ton had exercised so powerful an influence, bad difTn^ed 
scriptural pimciples among the students to such an 
extent tint people were accustomed to say, when they 
would mike you understand that anyone was an or ftnge* 
hell Christian, *He has drunk at the well of St Leon 
ard’s’ Logie quitted Scotlind m 1534 Johnston, m 
Edinburgh idvocate, Fife, a fnend of Aksius, hPAlpme, 
and severil others had to go into exile at the same time 
The last named, known on the continent by the name 
of Slaccahanis, won the favor of the King of Denmark, 
and became a professor at the university of Copenhagen 

• Fox, Aeti, W p 570 Scots’ IToriftwr p 1C i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE KING OP SCOTLAND BREAKS WITH ENGLAND, AND 
ALLIES HLMSELE WITH PRANCE AND THE GUISES. 

(1B34-1539.) 

Notwithstanding the literary and liberal pretensions 
of Francis I., the ultramontane spirit seemed secure of a 
triumph in France. There doubtless existed freer and 
holier aspirations, but certain of the bishops were more 
popish than the pope, and kings found it convenient to 
show themselves very indulgent to the licentiousness of 
the clergy, provided that they in return would lend a 
hand in support of their despotism. The priests of Scot- 
land therefore redoubled their efforts to make a breach 
between James and his uncle of England, and to ally 
him with the eldest daughter of the papacy. 

Henry VIII., who received into his realm many of the 
exiles who were driven from their own country, was 
troubled at seeing his nephew throw himself into the 
arms of the Roman pontiff. It was for the interest of 
England that Scotland should not take a course opposed 
to her own : the whole of Great Britain ought to cast 
off the authority of the pope at the same time. The 
Tudor, impatient to reach this end, conceived the pro- 
ject of giving his daughter Mary in marriage to the 
King of Scotland ; and in order to bring about by 
degrees a reconciliation, he determined to send Lord 
William Howard to Scotland. To this intent he had 
instructions drawn up in full detail to the effect follow- 
ing : * — ^First after your arrival at the court of the king 

* State Papers, v. pp. 1-6. These instructions, which have no 
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for him, if at the time when all Europe m is thn.atening 
the Church, he should remain true to the faith of his 
forefathers 

Among the Scottish people theie weie earnest asjiira 
tions after the Gospel but in that country, as in T i-ance, 
the priesthood and the go\ eminent forcibly repressed 
tlieni The more the state separated itself fiom the 
pope in the south of Bntain, the more it clung to him 
in the noith The king, now become the direct instru 
luent of the clergy, required the parliament to check the 
progress which the Bible seemed to be making in Scot 
land , and on June 8 this bodv, adding seventy to the 
former laws, enacted that whosoever possessed a Kew 
Testament should deliver it to his bishop under pain of 
confiscation and imprisonment, and that all discussion 
about religious ojiintons was prohibited It gaiopcr- 
miBSion, houover, to clerks of the schools to read that 
hook, in order that theg might the more ^cientlg con 
tend against i(« adherents Man> piiests, monks '‘‘'d 
students therefore read the Now Testament , but this 
reading produced a quite contrary cfleci, for it ted them 
to receive and to defend the Gospel Tins could not 
but irritate the king and his pnests, and make them 
feel still more the necessity of an alliance with some 
ultramontane power llie conversion of a Churchman 
who, through his farailj, was connected uith the court, 
especially attracted their attention 

In a small island in the Firth of Forth, not far from 
Edinburgh, stood the ancient abbey of St Colmc, occu 
pied by Angustinian canons Distingmshed among them 
uas the son of the master of the stables to King James 
IV Ills name was Thomas Forrest, and ho is not to 
bo confounded with the Bcncdictmc, Ilcnry 1 orrest, of 
whom M 0 hat 0 already spoken A quarrel had broken 
outhotween the abbot and the canons, the latter, •*» 
order to supjiort their claims, seized the deeds of foun la 
♦ ion of the monastery The abbot came mj^rohlcd them 
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plncc an oM folio of St. Animsfino. 'i'lu' oajious scurn- 
fnllv tunictl their h.noks on tiu* hook aiul wont hack to 
tlieir cells. 

Forrest, h'ft alone, looke*! at (he volmne, A work of 
(he "real Auirtistine inten'sted Iiitn. lie (ook it into 
his cell. reaH it, ntnl ere lojji; was ahle to say, with the 
bishop of Hippo — ‘That whiei) the tlispciisation of 
works conr.nanils, is aeeomplisheil by the tli'-pensatii»n 
of iirace. () ha]*py ami bles<etl Imok ! ’ In* wonhl olten 
say. ‘ <^Oil ha*-' nnole ti^e of thee to enli”h{t’n tny sou).’'* 
St. Angnslinc le«l I'orrest to the (to'.pei, ami he was not 
hnisr in inakittji know!» to his brethren the treasiire wlneh 
he ha<l found in the writintrs of ihi« I'atlicr and ijj the 
^^ow Testament. Aued men stoppcl their ears. ‘Alas,’ 
said the son of the kinu’s inaster-siahler, ‘ the ohf hotlles 
will not, receive the toe" wine.’ f The old canons com- 
plained to the abbot, and the abbot, said to I-'orre.st, 

‘ Look after vour own salvation, but talk as other 
men do.’ 

‘ Jjefore I will rceatit,’ be rejdied, laying bis band ott 
his breast, ‘ this body shall be burnt and tin? wind .shall 
scalier its a.shes.’ Tiie abbot, tinxions to be rid of this 
innovator, gave him the parish of Dollar. 

Forre.st was one of those men who receive the grace 
which is ollercd them not only lovingly hut witii a vehe- 
ment impetuosity. Wliile many lay sleeping he was 
vitroronslv going forward to take the kingdom of God. 
There were in him those marvellous imj)ulse.s, that graml 
earne.stness, which the Gospel denotes in the saying, ‘the 
violent take it by force.’ lie used to study from six in 
the morning till midday: he learnt every day three 
chapters of the Bible: in the afternoon visited families, 
instructed his p.arishioners, and endeavored to bring 
souls to God. When he returned in the evening to his" 
vicarage, wearied with hi.s labors, he used to say to his 

*Culdorwood’fi JTjs;. Scot.s’ ireW/oVs, p. 21. 
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servant, ‘Come, Andrew,* ind making him sit down 
beside him, piously recited the three chapters of the 
Word of God uhich he had learnt in the morning, hop 
mg thus to fix them in lus own memory and to impress 
them on the soul of hw servant * A party of monks 
having invaded his parish to sell indulgences there, 
Forre''t went into the pidpitand said, like Luther, ^Tou 
cannot receive pardon foi yonr sins either from the pope 
or from any created being in the world, but only by the 
blood of Jesus Christ ’ 

HiS enemies hastened to denonnee him to the bishop 
of Dunkeld, calling upon him to put a stop to conduct so 
strange ‘ "My joy dean lhomas,’gaid the bishop to him, 
‘I ara told that you preach everj Sunday That is too 
much Take my adi ice, and don’t preach unless you 
find any good go«peI or any good epistle that setteth 
foith the hbort) of Holy Cbuich’ — ‘My lord,’ replied 
Forrest, *1 would wish that jour lordship preach also 
every Sunday' ‘Nat, nay, dean Tboma®,’ said the 
bishop, alarmed, * let that bo ’ — ‘ Whereas >our lordship 
biddeth me preach,’ continued Forrest, ‘when I find any 
«7oorf epistle, or a ^oof? go«pcI, truly, my lord, I have 
read the New Testament ami tlio Old, all the gospels, all 
the epistles, and among them all 1 could never find an 
evil epistle or an evil gospel, but if jour lordship will 
shew me the good and the evil ones I will preach tho 
former and pass over the latter* The bishop, more and 
more affrighted, exclaimed with all his might, f ‘Thank 
God, I never know what the Old and New Testament 
was, and I will to know nothing but myportuesel and 
my pontifical!* 

•These and other detAils wero communlcaled by Andnsw to 
tUo alnister John Davidson who Inserted them in bis HiMtorg 
iktScoUxih Meirtyn — Scota ITbrtAir* 

f • Stoutly For s Act$ r p 6i! 

} [Of portass a portabU breviary, or amall prayer boob — 
Trantlator ] 
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For the moment Forrest escaped death. The bishop’s 
saving got abroad in Scotland, and jieople used for 
a long time to say to any ignorant person, ‘d'e arc 
like the hifhop of J.hinhchlcuc that knew neither new nor 
old law: 

Tiio discontent of the people with the clergy went 
on increasing, and at a jirovinoial council which met 
at Kdinbnrgli in I^Iarch, IfiOt), Sir James JIamilton, in 
the kinti's name, demanded various ref»)nn.«. Tiio men 
oftiickirk were indignant. ‘Never had they been so 
ill content,’ saiil Angns.f 

The monks, in alarm, began to attack the Heforma- 
tion from their jmljiits. 

Fishop Barlow, the English envoy, thought the mo- 
ment a favorable one for reform in Scotland. ‘ If I may 
obtain the king’s license,’ he wrote to Cromwell, then 
first secretary of state to Henry VI II., * otherwise shall I 
not be suflered to preach, I will not spare for no bodily 
peril, boldly to publish the truth of God's Word among 
them. Whereat though the clergy shall rej»ino, yet 
many of the lay people will gladly give hearing. And 
until the Word of God bo planted among them, I sup- 
pose their feigned promises .shall be finally found frus- 
trate without any faithful effect.’ J 

It seemed as if the hopes of the Anglican bishop were 
beginning to be realized. It was rumored that the King 
of Scotland, offended at the reception which his demands 
had met in the council, was going to have a conference 
with his uncle. The prelates thought that if that pro- 
ject were carried out they were undone. ‘Pr.ay do not 
allow,’ they said to the king, ‘ a single word to be spoken 
by the King of England to induce you to adopt his new 
constitutions of the Scripture.’ § James was willing and 

* Fox’s Acts. Scots’ Worthies, p. 23. 

f Letter from Angus to Sir G. Douglas. 

X State Pa 2 )crs, v. p. 33. 

§ See the Letter from the Queen-mother to Henry VIII . — State 
Papers. 
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umviUing but he yielded, and the jntef\iew Tvith the 
tti nble Tudor u gn en up But the bishops u ere not 
jet freed fiom then alarm , they dreaded the influence 
of the English ambi'^sadois, and that of the queen 
mother, and they feaied that ther might not be strong 
enough another time In order to confirm the pnneo in 
las resolution, they conceit cd the plan of getting him to 
request a brief fiom the pope Ui forbid his holding inter 
course with Henry VIII Thompson, the apostolic pro- 
thonotary, uas Rccretly charged uith this strange rais 
Bion and the puests thought it a capital strobe to ask 
the King of England to grant this agent a passport, tab 
jng good care to conceal from him the object of the inis 
Sion Henry, not at all snspicious, agreed to their 
request, and these cunning chrbs could laugh together 
at their paltry trick But the queen mother, when she 
became acquainted with all these ititugiics!, sharply 
rtbubed her son Sensitive and Molent, as vcab men 
frequentlj are, James forgot all respect, and accused his 
mother of acccjiting gifts from the king her brother 
to betr'iy the king her son Sfargarct indignatitlj 
declared that she uould return to London,* and the two 
English cnioys hastened their departure- from Scotland 
The Scottish clergj had been \uy much alarmed at the 
project formed bj lltnrj VIII of giving his daughter 
3Iar3 to his nepheu , but the daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon n ould not have been wanting in suhmi^sii 000*^8 
to the pope The tJcncal partj, haMng succeeded in 
stirring up qiiamls in the rojal fimily, between tlic 
inotlior and the son and between the uncle and the 
nephew, and anxious to make the proposed union for 
cNcr impossible, hinted (o the joung pnnee that tho 
oldo-it daughter of the King of France, the sister in law 
of Catherine dc’ Mcdici, would le for him a far more 
glorious and adiantagious alliance This scheme p!ca«i. i 
James, and when the rumor nn that iht emptror was 
* Howard and Parlow tollenfj \ III — rj/irr* pp. 4 S 
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on the ])oint of invnding France, the King of Scotland, 
in order to win the favor of the father of the bride whom 
he desired, ofl’ercd to him llm aid of Ins army.’*' Then lie 
set sail, September 1, with six vessels, accompanied by a 
suite of five hundred persons, .all of noble or gentle birth. 
In ten days he reached l)iep}) 0 ,f and without consulting 
the opinion of his uncle, he asked for and obtained the 
hand of Madame jMadeleinc, who had been very tenderly 
brought up by her aunt, IMargarct of Valois. J The 
Scottish priests were in high glee, because in their view 
this alliance with France tended to strengthen the 
papacy in Scotland ; but their joy was premature. The 
kings of France were beginning to assume an air of supe- 
riority towards Scotland, which was oflensivc to a nation 
proud though small. It was far worse afterwards, when 
Henry II., king of France, marrying his son to Mary 
Stuart, required that princess to sign contracts which 
were humiliating to ancient Caledonia. 

James had found in Madeleine an accomplished prin- 
cess. Her health was frail, but her heart was virtuous 
and her soul was no stranger to the piety of her aunt. 
How great a gain for the Reformation if there should 
be seated on the throne of Scotland a queen who was a 
lover of the Word of God ! James embarked with his 
young wife on a fleet of seventeen sail. On reaching 
Leith, the amiable queen, who was of noble bearing 
though of unhealthy aspect, set foot on land, knelt down 
on the shore, and taking up a handful of the sand of 
Scotland, kissed it with deep feeling, and implored God’s 
blessing on her beloved husband and on her new coun- 
try. Madeleine was received at Edinburgh with great 
enthusiasm by the people and the nobles; but the 

* Unpunished Letters of Margaret of Angoulcme, p. 349. 

I Sutcliyll’B Letters to tlie Ijord Admiral. — State Papers, v. p. 59. 

X ‘ Sub amita3 reginoB Navarros disciplina educata.’ — Buchanan, 
lib. xiv. ad an. 1537. See also Unpublished Letters of the Queenj-^ 
Mavarre, p. 77. ’ 
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churchmen, better informed than they \\ ere nt first, m ere 
di'squietccl, and vrere afraid that this pnncess ould dif 
fuse around her the e\ angelical opunons of the sifter of 
Tiancis I Tins happine'-s was not in st ne for Scotland 
'I he flower tran'^planled into that rough climate w ithcred 
and fell On July 2 [1537] the queen breathed her la^t 
All who had known her, eveept the pneets, deejly 
regretted her Buchanan, stmcl with such glorv and 
Buch mourning, composed an epitaph on her in I atm 
verse, to the following effect — ‘ I was wife of a king, 
daughtir of a king, mtee of a king, and, accoidmg to 
my wivh and mj hope, I was to become mother of a 
king But duel death, unwilling that I should stand 
on the highest pinnacle of honor that a mortal creature 
can attain to, has laid me in this tomb before that 
bright day daw ued ’ * 

The prelates begin to bestir themselves immediately 
to negotiate another rrcnch marriage, but one which 
should be at the same time what the first had not been, 
—a Romish marriage They did not intend to bo taken 
in a second time The ardent Da\id Bcatouii, tho 
primate's nephew, who had accompanitd tho king to 
Ran**, retuiucd to France immediately after tho dtaih 
of the } oung queen, in order to sock for James V a new 
alliance agreeable to the priests Da\id, who was \crj 
well liked at the court of St Germain, was made bishop 
of Mirepoix, by Francis I , and through his intervention 
was afterwards crialed cardinal lIis whole life was 
to 1)0 consecrattd to a conflict with the Gospel in Scot 
land Now for this end ho needed a fanatical queen, 
ami It was not difficult to find one 

Tlicre w as at that time at the court of Franco a family 
which was beginning to bo known for its xeal for the 
papacj Ulaude do I orramo, Duke of Guise, who had 

• RepU emm ronjux, ct rcpl» fUa nrj tU 
Tlcpla BiH) et votis rrgia taaitr (.ram rte 

Bud anan 0} era p 8t 
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married Antoinette de Bourbon, had distinguished him- 
self on several occasions, and particularly at the battle 
of Marignano. Surrounded by six sons and four daugh- ^ 
ters, he founded a powei-ful house, which at a later 
period was near taking the throne from the Valois and 
the Bourbons. Hence, the last word of Francis I. to 
his son was this, ‘ Beware of the Guises ! ’ It appears 
that James, during his visit to France, had seen and 
observed the eldest of the duke’s children, Mary, a 
young woman of three and twenty, Avidow of Louis of 
Orleans.* To her Beatoun addressed himself. The 
alliance was promptly concluded. The Scottish clergy 
triumphed ; but the evangelical Christians saw with 
sorrow ‘ this egg taken from the bloody nest of the 
Guises’ f brought into their native land. 

The young queen, having arrived at St. Andrews on 
June 16, 1538, strove to gain the alfection of the king 
and of her mother-in-law. She failed to win the favor 
of the people ; but the piaests were enamored of her, and 
feeling themselves thenceforth sure of the victory, they 
began to set the authority of the pope higher than ever 
in their discourses.^ 

The pope then, through cardinal Pole, proposed an 
alliance between the emperor and the kings of France 
and Scotland for the invasion of England ; and at the 
same time he withdrew from Henry VIH. and his suc- 
cessors the title of Defender of the Faith, and transferred 
it to the croAvn of Scotland. 

J ames V., the slave at once of his wife and his bishops, 
seemed to be positively chained to the chariot of the 
Roman pontiff. 

* ‘ Rex, id quod evenit, de exitu uxoris veritus, in illam oculos 
conjecerat.’ — Buchanan, lib. xiv. 

\ Kirkton, True History of the Church of Scotland, p. 7. 

X ‘ The great part of the sermon was in extolpng of the Eichess 
of Rome authority .’ — State Papers, v. p. 154. 
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thuichmcn, better informed than they i\ere 'll first, \\ ere 
disquieted, and were afraid that this pnnetss \\ ould dif 
fust around her the e\ angelical opinions of the si«ter of 
Fitmti** I This h'lppnie'-s w as notin stoicfor Scotland 
1 he flow er transplanted into that rough climate u ithend 
uud fell On Julj 2 [1537] the queen breathed her la'^t 
All 11 ho had hnown her, except the priests, deejly 
regretted her Buchanan, struck m ith such glory and 
such mouinin", compose I an epitaph on lier in Latin 
verse, to the following clTcct — * I was ttife of a king, 
daughltr of a kinir, nitce of a king, and, according to 
my wi«h Mid my hope, I was to become mother of a 
king But ciuel death, unwilling that I should stand 
on the highest pinnacle of honor that a mortal creature 
can attain to, Ins laid me in this tomb before that 
bright day daw ned ’ • 

The prelates begin to bestir themsehes immediately 
to negotiate another rronch roaniage, but one which 
should be at the same time what the first had not been, 
—a Romish marriage They did not intend to bo tabcu 
in a second time Tlio ardent Da\id Beatoun, the 
pnmate'fl nephew, who had accompanied the king to 
Pari«, rotuuied to France immediately after the death 
of the young queen, in order to seek for James V a new 
alliance agreeable to the priests Pa\id, who was eery 
well liked at the court of St Germain, was made bishop 
of Jlircpoix, by Francis I , and through his intervention 
was aftirwards created cardinal His whole life was 
to be consecrated to a conllict with the Gospel in Scot 
land Now for this end ho needed a fanatical queen, 
and It w as not ditHcult to find one 

There w as at that time at the court of Franco a family 
which was beginning to ho known for its zeal for the 
pajiacj Claude de Lorraine, Duko of Guise, who had 

• llcclu cram conjui et rcj^la fllla nrj jls 

Bpo et votls ngla uairr eram etc. 

Buclianan Op<ui |k 8L 
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married Antoiiielte dc Bourbon, bad distinguisbed him- 
self on several occasions, and ])articnlarly at the battle 
of Jlarignano. Surrounded by six sons and four daugh- ^ 
ters, he founded a jmu’erful house, which at a later 
period was near taking the throne from the Valois and 
the Bourbons. Hence, the last word of Francis I. to 
his son was this, ‘ Beware of the Guises ! ’ It appears 
that James, during his vi.Mt to France, had seen and 
observed the eldest of the duke’s children, Mary, a 
vounc: woman of three and twentv, widow of Louis of 
Orldans."^' To her Boatoun addressed himself. The 
.alliance was promptly concluded. The Scottish clergy 
triumphed ; but tlic evangelical Christian.s saw with 
sorrow ‘this egg taken from the bloody nest of the 
Guises’ I brought into their native land. 

The young queen, liaving arrived at St. Andrews on 
June 16, 1538, strove to gain the affection of the king 
and of her mother-in-law. She failed to win the favor 
of tlie people ; but the priests were enamored of her, and 
feeling themselve.s thenceforth sure of the victory, they 
began to set the authority of the pope higher than ever 
in their discourses.^ 

The pope then, through c.ardinal Pole, proposed an 
alliance between the emperor and the kings of Fr.ance 
and Scotland for the invasion of England ; and at the 
same time he withdrew from Henry VIH. and his suc- 
cessors the title of Defender of the Faith, and transferred 
it to the crown of Scotland. 

James Y,, the sla^m at once of his wife and his bishops, 
seemed to be positively chained to the chariot of the 
Roman pontiff. 

* Rex, id quod evenit, de exitu uxoria veritua, in illam oculos 
conjecerat.’ — Buchanan, lib. xiv. 

+ Kirkton, Trite History of the Church of Scotland, p. 7 
t ‘ 'I'he great part of the aennon was in extolling of 
of Rome authority .’ — State Papers, v. p. 154. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DAVID DEATODN ESTABUSnES HIS IVFLDKVCE PERSECtT* 
TIO'T REVIVES 

( 1539 ) 

A 31 AJ. TKith w horn Reha\e already made acquatnt'ince 
now for eight years to play a prominent part m Scot 
hnd, and to contend energetically igamst the Reforma 
tion This was David Bcatoun, one of the members of the 
Fifeshire family, and nephew of archbishop Jamci Ho 
belonged to the class of minds w hich lake their place w ith 
enthusiasm under an absolute gosernment, and become 
Its most formidable instrument^ Thoroughly at homo 
and highly esteemed at the court of Franco, it u as ho w ho 
had conducted the negotiations for the king^a tnarnago, 
first \Mlh Jladeleine of Valois afterwards with Mary of 
Ixirrame But his intent was to devote his life to a 
muon more sublime — that of Scotland and the papacy 
Animated with licarty symiiathy for Gregory VH, 
Boniface VIII , and Innocent III, he bcheied, as they 
did, that Rome, formorlj mistnss of the pagan world, 
should now he mistress of the Christian world In his 
cj ls all autliont) emanate X from her, and he w as rcsoU cd 
to consecrate to her his life, livs energies, and oiuri 
thing that he possessed As ho meant to fight with ca^ 
nal weapons, he mu«t attain some dignitj which would 
iniest him with authority to make usq of them He 
spoeddj attained his end Pml HI , ahrmed at pee- 
ing the separation of England from Rome, an I fearimj 
lest Seotlnnd, as she had a nephew of Henry VlII fur 
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her king, shonUl follow her exainplo, wns anxious to 
have in that country one man who Avouhl be absolutely 
devoted to him. David Beatoun oflered himself. The 
pope created him cardinal in December 15:18, and thence- 
forth the red, a color thoroughly congenial Avith him, 
became his oavu, and as it were his symbol. Not that 
he Avas bv anv means a reliiiious fanatic : he was vcr.'^ed 
neither in theology nor in moral jddlosophy. lie Avas a 
hierarchical fanatic. Tavo points above all Avere ollen- 
sive to him in evangelical Christians: one that they 
Avere not submissive to the pope ; the other, that they 
censured immorality in the clergy, for his OAvn licen- 
tiousness drcAV on himself similar rebukes. He aimed 
at being in Scotland a kind of Wolsey, only with more 
A’iolencc and bloodshed. The one thinij of moment in 
his eyes Avas that everything in churcli and state should 
bend under a tAVofold despotism. EndoAved Avith large 
intelligence, consummate ability, and indomitable energy, 
he had all the qualities needed to insure success in the .aim 
on Avhich his mind Avas perpetually bent Avilhout ever 
being diverted from it. Passionately eager for his pro- 
jects, he Avas insensible to the ills Avhich must result 
from them. One matter alone preoccujiied him : the 
destruction of all libert)'. The papacy divined his char- 
acter, and created him cardinal. 

For the suppression of evangelical Christianity, Avhich 
upheld the supreme authority of the Divine Word in the 
presence of the tiara .and its oracles, Beatoun needed 
the royal support. His first step therefore must be to 
‘ make himself master of the king. This Avas not difiicult. 
The nobility had rights AAdiich they meant to make 
respected, and Avhich the crown Avished to take aAvay. 
The king and the cardinal were naturally impelled to 
unite against the Gospellers and the nobles. In addition, 
James V., a prince of good natural endowments both 
of body and of mind, and of a fr.ank and amiable 
disposition, Avas strongly inclined to sensual pleasures. 
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In order to keep liim out of the w^y of state affairs, tho 
courtiers and the regent had iostered in k,ira the ta^te 
for intrigues and ad\enturt8 of gallantly, a \ice avliith 
he ne\er got nd of e\en after hts mainage Dissolute 
as a man, prodigal as a king, and superstitious as a 
Catholic, he could not but easily fill iindtr the swaj of 
superior minds, f especially if they promised him money, 
and that Beatoun could do 

Henry VIII , who, like his nephew, a\as habitually in 
want of money, had sought it in the treasuii.s of the 
roonaslenta and other ecclosiastital iiisiitulions The 
King of Scotland might be tempted to foUon that 
example Beatoun, and the other ecclesiastical digni 
tanes who ere about the prince, disto\cTcd a certain 
means of preaenting it ]n^tcad of taking the money 
of the clcigy, they sud, let the king take that of tho 
Gospellers , let tho propertj of those a%bo may bo con* 
demned to death for their faith, and oven that of those 
uho, after having emhl^cod the Reform, may abjure it, 
bo confiscated for his majesty’s benefit Tins schemo 
lias all the more seductive m that, while it Bccnrcd their 
avoalih to the cUrg\, it at the same time depnved the 
fi lends of the Reformation of theirs This n as killing 
t«o birds nilh one stone The plan gives a special 
character to the Scottish persceulion" Tlic cruel Gar 
diner said m England, that when people avent stag 
liuntiiig they must fire at the leader of the hcril, and 
lhat the Same coiir«c must be pursiud in hunting the 
Gospellers In Scotland it was agreed not to hara«s 
iho«e poor Christians who had nothing to leav e at their 
death Why eevie these lean s,heep ? The kvufe must 
be laid on tho big fat ones— on lliove which have a rich 

• ‘Most rlclons prince wo siim)1c»1l for he neither spared tnftols 
wlofT nor matirn nomorwafierhlainarrlapetlisnhemd before — 
Knox pff nt bt^tland IMP I p CO 

t Ilia velut niachlnla ftdmotia ()Qnm reijl^ anlmtjm Baper*tl 
lionlbua ohnoxluni Ubcfactaa*CDl. —Buclianan lib xlv an 15-5 
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fleece. War on the rich I This was the cry raised by 
the party of the persecutors. For about four years the 
sword had not been drawn from its scabbard, and the hor- 
ror excited by the persecution of 1534 had, as it seemed, 
subsided. The Gospel had reaped advantage from the 
lull : the number of those who confessed Christ as their 
only Saviour had increased, and thus the irritation of 
the priests was soon aroused again. 

Martin Balkerley, a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, 
was confined in the castle at the time when David Bea- 
toun was going to be made cardinal at Rome. The 
latter had already acquired great influence. As coad- 
jutor to his uncle, the archbishop of St. Andrews, who 
was then advanced in years and in ill health, and whom 
he was to succeed, the administration of all ecclesiastical 
affairs was even then in his hands.* Balkerley, who 
was imprisoned for reading the prohibited books, com- 
plained as follows : ‘ I have done nothing,’ said he, ‘ but 
refuse to give up my book of matins to the officer.’ The 
king sent him back to Beatoun, who then referred the 
case to the privy council. The lords composing the 
council promised the accused his liberty on condition of 
his giving a ransom of one thousand iiouuds sterling, an 
enormous sum according to the value of money at that 
period. This ransom was paid on Febuary 27, 1539, but 
Balkerley remained in prison. It was not enough. 
Beatoun, who had then been cardinal for a month or 
two, demanded an additional ransom of double the 
amount. Three rich Scotchmen ofiered themselves as 
bail on March 7, pledging themselves that the prisoner 
would do the king’s will. Five days later he was set at 
liberty. Thus the sum of three thousand pounds, paid 
down, was at length thought sufficient to expiate the 
crime of reading the New Testament. 

Beatoun did not think it necessary thenceforward to 
have recourse to the privy council. His arrogance had 

* Spotswood, OJiuTch of Scotland, p. 67. 
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inorca'^td, and he a«^ttmed a haughty air As the con 
Ru($ of aneient Rome had thtir hctoi-s, who bore the 
faeces before them as the mbol of tbcir pow er, so the 
taidinal, •whitlaiisoevir he went, had the cros'i earned 
before him, and this Rtmbol of the lo\c of God, which 
signifies pardon, signified, when it preceded Beatoun, 
conffemna?iw, and spread terror c\eij where The car 
d nal claimed to be master of souls, and to dispose of 
the Uses of men The money winch he had so shame- 
fully acquired served only to stimulate his desire to get 
moie by the same means Seseral cnuiieiit and wealtliy 
citizens — "Walter Stewart, son of Lord Ochiltrct, Robert 
rorestcr, brothei of the laird of Arngibbon, Band 
Graham, John Steward, son of Lord Sletlncn, with 
other* belonging to the of Scotland— -w cro thrown 

into prison In the castUs, and m the towns of Stirling, 
Lduiburgh, Perth, and Dundee, numerous families were 
kft dcsohtc • 

lleniy VIII saw in thc«c acts oftho go>emmentof 
his nephew the signal of an impending attach, and ho 
scut one of the greatest lords of his court, the duke of 
Norfolk, to Berwick and to Carlisle to watch Scotland 
Norfolk aUcntiicly in\cstigalcd the condition of that 
country, and perceived there two opposite currents. 

* The clergy of Scotland,’ ho wrote to London, ‘ be in 
such fear that their king should do there as the king’s 
highness hath done in this realm, that they do their bcH 
to bring their mister to the war, and by many ways I 
am ad\ ertised that a great part of the temporally th< ro 
would ihcir king should follow our example, whicli I 
pray God give him grace to come iinto’f Prcsiiuly 
Norfolk learnt that James V was making his cannon 
ready , that a proclamation was published at J dinhurgh 
and in all parts of Scotian I, enjoining every man Ihj- 
Iwccn llie ages of sixteen an I sixty to be in rcadintt'S 

* Cmninat Trt/iU Anilrwon p 49$. 

\ Norfolk to CrotnwtU MsreUi) 1533 — S Pij’rri.r p ISfi 
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to set out ; and that the fanatic cardinal was gone to 
the continent to make sure of the aid which Scotland 
might hope for, both from the king of France and from 
the pope. Norfolk ere long saw with his own eyes the 
sad effects of the intrigues of the clergy. Not a day 
passed hut some gentlemen and priests, who were com- 
pelled to flee the country because they had had the au- 
dacity to read the Holy Scriptures in English, came to 
him to seek a refuge. ‘ Ah,’ they to said him, ‘ if we 
should be captured wo should be put to execution.’ * 
In the midst of these persecutions and preparations for 
war, James, initiated in the art of Roman policy, feigned 
the most pacific sentiments. ‘ You may be sure,’ he 
said to one of the English agents, ‘ that I shall never 
break with the king, my uncle.’ But Norfolk was not 
deceived: he felt the greatest distrust of the influence 
of Mary of Guise. ‘ The young queen,’ he wrote to 
Cromwell, ‘ is all papist.’ f That ill-starred marriage 
linked in his eyes the family and the realm of the 
Stuarts with France and the papacy. 

Norfolk was not wrong. The cardinal, having won 
over the king by flattery and by the heavy fines extorted 
from the evangelical Christians, was eager to take 
advantage of the circumstance for the destruction of the 
Reform and the satisfaction of some grudges of long 
standing. A monk named Killon, possessing some poetic 
talent, had composed, after the fashion of the age, a 
tragedy on the death of Christ. On the morning of 
Good Friday, probably in 1636, a numerous audience had 
assembled at Stirling to hear it. The king himself and 
the court were present. The piece presented a lively 
picture of the spirit and the conduct of the Romish 
clergy. The action was animated, the characters well 
marked, and the words vigorous and sometimes rude. 
Fanatical priests and hard-hearted Pharisees instigated 

* ‘ Daily commetli unto me some gentlemen and some clerks.' 
— State Papers, v. p. 154. \ Ibid. 
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the people to demand the deith of Jtsus, and procured 
fnnn Pilate Ina condemnation The design of this work 
was so marked that the simplest folk snid to one an- 
other, ‘It IS just the same with ns the bishops and the 
monks get those persecuted who lose Jcsii-^ Christ.’* 
The clergy abstained for the moment from molesting 
Killon, bnt they took noieof Ina daring drama 

Another Gospeller had left a cry unpleasant memories 
in Beatoun’s mind This was the good dean Forrtst, 
who had boldly said that he had never found either a 
bad epistle or a had gospel The cardinal was only 
V ailing for an opportunity to arrest him, KiUon, and 
oihtrs He had not long to wait When the Mcar of 
TuUybodj, neai Stirling, was mirricd, Poirc^t and Kil 
Ion had attended the ceremony, as well ns a monk 
named Beverage, Sir Bnncan Sympson, a priest, a gen- 
tleman named Robin F(»rrestcr, and three or four othtr 
people of Stirling f At the marriage feast, at the begin- 
ning of Lent, they had eaun flesh, according to that 
word of St Paul, * What«oc\cr 18 sold m the shambles, 
tbal cat’ On Match 1 , 1500 , or according to some 
authorities, on the last daj of rebnnr\,J they were nil 
seized and taken before tho cardinal and Iho bishops of 
Glasgow and Dunkcld, who indnlgtd m practices far 
more criminal than the eating of what God made for 
that purpose 

The olBi-ial accu«er, John louder, one of Bcatoiin’s 
creatures, addressing Forrest nidclj, said to him — ■ 

* False heretic ! thou sajest u w not lawful to kirkmen 
to take their tcinds [tithes] and ofTerings and corpse 

* Tlie acrray pomplU pcoplw oodwtood llial as the preastU 
and pliarbyca ’—Knox, Ref tn Scollind,\ p G3 

I * Dtcau-o they were at the bridal and marriage o( a prlMt-’— 
Fox Arts T p fjli ^ 

t • Mars 1 IS.’O aecusalio liiatIcQrum ct corura condni'tfo.’— 
vlrcAiroJo^n xxU * I U« last Jay ot February •—KooX, /*'/ 

in ^cx>(2ond p 63 
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presents.’ And the dean Forrest replied, ‘ Brother, I 
said not so : but T said it was not lawful to kirkmen 
to spend the patrimony of the kirk as they do, as on 
riotous feasting and on fair women, and at playing at 
cards and dice : and neither the kirk well maintained 
nor the people instructed in God’s Word, nor the sac- 
raments duly administered to them as Christ com- 
manded.’ 

Accmer : ‘Dare thou deny that which is openly 
known in the country? that thou gave again to thy 
parishioners the cow and the upmost cloths, saying you 
had no right to them ? ’ 

Dean : ‘ I gave them again to them that had more 
rai.ster [need] than L’ 

Accuser: ‘Thou false heretic! thou learned all thy 
parishioners to say the Paternoster, the creed, and the 
Ten Commandments in Miglish.^ 

Zlean .'‘Brother, my people are so rude and ignorant 
they understand no Latin, so that my conscience pro- 
voked me to learn them the words of their salvation in 
English, and the Ten Commandments which are the law 
of God, whereby they might observe the same. I 
teached the belief, whereby they might know their faith 
in God and Jesus Christ his Son, and of his death and 
resuri-ection. Moreover I teached them and learned 
them the Lord’s own prayer in the mother-tongue, to 
the effect that they might know how they should pray.’ 

Accicser : ‘ Why did you that ? By our acts and 
ordinances of our holy father the pope ? ’ 

Dean: ‘I follow the acts of our master and Saviour 
J esus Christ, and of the apostle Paul, who saith that he 
had rather speak five words to the understanding and 
edifying of his people than ten thousand in a strange 
tongue which they understand not.’ 

Accuser : ‘ Where finds thou that ? ’ 

Dean : ‘ In my book here, in ray sleeve.’ 

At these words the accuser, rushing at a bound on the 
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dean, snatched from bis hands theKew Testament, and 
holding it up, said with a loud voice, ‘Behold, sirs, he 
has the book of heresy in bis sleet e that makes &U fho 
din and play in our kirk.’ 

Dean : ‘ Brother, yo could say better if ye pleased, 
nor to call the hook of the Evangel of Jesus Christ the 
book of heresy.’ 

‘ It IS enough to burn thee for/ said the accuser, 
coolly.* 

Five of these pious men were immediately condemned 
to death and were taken the same day to the castle hdl, 
wheic the piles were leady ; and the king, following the 
txainple of Francis I , was present vv ith his court at this 
cruel execution! Tho<!e who went first to the slake 
piously and wonderfully consoled those who were to 
follow them. ‘At the beginning of 1539,’ says Bn* 
chanan, ‘many suspected of Lutheranism were arrested; 
five were burnt at the cud of February, nine recanted, 
and others were sentenced to banishmenU’J The same 
day orders were issued to confiscate the property of 
those who h.id been declared herctic‘5.§ The king, the 
cardinals, and their subordinates look their reward out 
of the penalties. 

The lUtisinouH Buchanan was him'clf in prison at that 
time. lie was thirty -two years of ago, and after a resi- 
dence at the univ ersity of Pans, he had relumed to Scot- 
J.and and had been named preceptor to the carl of Jfnr- 
ray, a natural son of James V. He was a poet as wtU 
as a historian, and bis genius grew' and developnl 
Itself under the influence of the classical poetry which 
charmed his leisure hours. There w’us eoiacthhg rfiarp 

• Anderson, vlnnulj of (Aa PnjflMMJiWe, n 500.601. 

I ‘ Eorum combustio spud EJtnbargh regepresente 
/o^ni.xxit p 7 

} ' LullierftnUmo taspectl corapluna captl sunt, qnltKjoe ere- 
msU ’ — Tluciianen, /let &cltea',p.309 
1/ird Triasurtr’s Aeeaunf* 
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and "biting in his temperament, peculiarly apt for satire ; 
and be had not spared the clergy in his Somnium, his 
JPalmode, and above all in his satire against the Fran- 
cisoans. It was for this last poem he Avas imprisoned. 
The companies of monks had keenly resented his sar- 
casm, and there was not a man in all Scotland whose 
death was more eagerly desired by the Romish party. 
It was said that the cardinal offered the king a considei-- 
able sum of money in oi'der to compass it. However that 
may be, Buchanan Avas at that time a prisoner and Avas 
carefully Avatched in the prison of St. Andrews; some of 
the guards even spending the night in his room. The 
young man, already an illustrious Avilter, knew that they 
Avere seeking his life ; the death of five martyrs showed 
him clearly enough the fate Avhich awaited himself. One 
night he perceived that his keepers had fallen asleep.* 
He went on tiptoe towai-ds the AvindoAv, and climbing 
up the walls, succeeded, although Avith difficulty, in get- 
ting out. He then passed on and surmounted other 
obstacles as great ; f and thus by the aid of God, and 
stimulated by the desire of saving his life, ‘ he escaped 
the rage of those that sought his blood. He betook 
himself to France, taught for several years in the Col- 
lege de Guienue at Boi'deaux, and afterwards in a col- 
lege at Paris. Henry Stephens, when he published at 
Paris the first edition of Buchanan’s Paraphrase of the 
Psalms, calls him on the title-page of the book, ‘ Poeta- 
runi nostri sjsculi facile princeps.’ Ilis escape took 
place, as nearly as we can learn, in March 1539. Many 
Gospellers, as Ave have said, followed the example of 
Buchanan that same month. As for himself, he appears 
at that period of his life to have been nothing more than 
one of the numerous poets and prose-Avriters who Avere 
then attacking the vices aiid the follies of the Romish 

* ‘ Sopitis custodibus.’ — Lord Treasurer’s Accounts. 

f • Per cubiculi fenestram evaserat,’ 

X Knox, Ref. in Scotland, p. 71. 
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clergy But while ittaching superstition, Buchanan ilid 
not fall as many did into mfidehu he adhered heartily 
at a later peiiod to the c> angelical reform, and Knox 
heais noble i\itne«s to him* 

Beatoun, a\lul6 sacrificing many victims, had lu a fire 
on eleiated ground, *lo the effect that the rcH of the 
bischoppes mjght schaw tbame sclBs no less fervent to 
suppress the ligiit of God-’ f That signal was not made 
in vain In the town of Ayr, in the midst of the rich 
plains of that fertile county, was a young gentleman 
named Kennedy, about eighteen years of age, who had 
received a liberal education, and had tasted of the 
Gospel, without howev cr attaining a well grounded faith , 
a state Eufficicntlv accounted for by his years Gifted u ith 
some poetic faculty he ha 1 not spared the ignorance of 
the priests Kennedy w as seized and cast into prison 
In the same diocc«e, that of Glasgow, there lived in a 
conient of the Coideliers one of tho^o cnli^hteoed inJ 
pious monks w ho shone hkc stars m the deep night of tho 
ige His name was Jerome Uu^scl , his chancier nas 
good, his vrit ready, and his imnd enriched with liierary 
acquirements Wharton, writing to Lord Cromwell m 
N vember 1538, speaks of a fnar John, a well inforrood 
man who w as imprisoned at Dumfries at the iiistaiiec of 
the bishops, and who had been loaded with chain* 
because be profe<“-cd respecting the law of God the same 
opinions which were held in Lngland J It is not to be 
d nibtcd that he speaks of KusseL Dumfries is not 
far from Ayr 

Tho archbishop of Glasgow, Gawm Dunbar, was not 
of so persecuting a sjnnl aa Beatoun, and as lord chan 
icllorhe was invested with the highest authority in tho 
stale Itwas then the summer of 1630, and as Beatoun, 

* Knox, ta &;<ftland p 71 
^ /ti f p C3 

} O e frtro J<*rome a well learned man, lyeth Ineore yeroos * 
— i(at« rtj frt V p 111 
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although Tiaraed cardinal, had not yet received the pon- 
tifical act which conferred on him that dignity, he could 
not have dared to appear in the diocese of Glasgow with 
his cross borne before him. But it was not enough for 
him to know that the learned Russel and the young Ken- 
nedy were in piison, he must get them burnt. Conse- 
quently he sent to Glasgow his favorite agent Lauder, 
who could afifect insinuating manners and put on exag- 
gerated pretensions to compass his ends. The clever 
notary Andrew Oliphant and the ardent monk Mortman 
accompanied him, charged to obtain from the archbishop 
the promise ‘ that he would imbrue his hands in the 
blood of the friends of God.’ Knox therefore calls these 
three men Sataii^s sergeants. 

Having reached Glasgow the three men got round 
the chancellor-prelate, and demanded of him far more 
than he could lawfully grant : he was not only to have 
the two evangelical Christians examined, he must put 
them to death. What reproaches he would incur if he 
protected heretics ! what praises would he not win if he 
were ardent in serving the Church ! Gawin yielded, 
and Russel and Kennedy were put on their trial. They 
appeared before the court, over which the archbishop 
himself presided, and the proceedings began. Thanks 
to the inventive zeal of Lauder and his colleagues, 
numerous charges were brought forward against the 
accused. Kennedy had an upright soul, but had rather 
an inclination to the faith than faith itself. The im- 
posing display of judicial pomp, the gravity of the accu- 
sations, the severity of the punishment which was pre- 
paring, and the horrible agony which was to precede it, 
all disturbed the young man ; he was distressed, and 
being sharply pressed to retract what he had written, he 
Avas intimidated and Avent astray. 

Russel, on the other hand, whose faith, the fruit of 
close examination of the Word of God, Avas developed 
and established by long-continued studies, appeared full 

VOL. VI. — 6 
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of decision He replied with wisdom to Ins 'iccu'ser*, 
defended by powerful proofs the doctrines which h 
piofcs'sed, nnd repulsed with calmness, dignitj, nil 
intiepidit) the false accnsatioiis of Jus enemies Hi> 
wolds had an nnlooVtd for result they reawakened the 
conscience of his y oung companion The Spirit of Go 1, 
the Spirit of all consolatioii, worked in him The Chris 
tian life, which had scarcely begun in Ins heart, now 
expanded itself * He felt inm«elf as it were a neiv 
creature, his mind was changed a living faith fillcl 
hia heart , he was conhrnieil in his resolution * I rom 
that time he no longer hesitated to gi> e up his life for 
the truth The happiness which he had lost came hack 
to him, his countenance brightened, his tongue was 
looked, there was a ladianccm his whole person , and, 
falling on his knees, he exclaimed w itli joy — ‘ 0 eternal 
God, how wondrous is that love and mercy that thou 
bcarest unto mankind, and unto me the most caitilT and 
miserable wretch above all others, for oven now, when 
I would have domed thee and thj Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, nij only Saviour, and so jnvo c'i-*tcn myself in 
everlasting damnation, thou by ihinc own hand ha«t 
pulled me from the verj bottom of liell, ami roakest mo 
to feel that heavenly comfort which takes from me that 
ungodly fear wherewith before 1 was oppressed J^ow 
I defy death ’ Tlion, rnung, he turned tow irds his per 
eecutors and said, ‘Do what jc phase , I praise Gol I 
am readj ’ f 

The jirajcr of Kennmlj touelud the archbishop of 
Glasgow He was disturbed ‘It is belter to sfaro 
ihcsQ men,’ said he , ‘ cxcenuotia auaUas UiO'^e which 
have taken place only do harm to the cause which Ctcj 
arc meant to serve ' Die cardinal a agents rc^olvivl to 
frighten the irclute, whoso weakness they well ktiew, 

• ‘lewis p Si 

f Kdos It/'/ p. C5 flpoUwoOi! p C7 Petri® <*/ 

C^ureA p 180 
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and they cried out lustily — ‘Take care what ye are 
doing, my lord. Will ye condemn all that my lord 
cardinal and the other bishops and we have done? If 
so ye do, ye show yourself enemy to the kirk.’ Fear 
fell on the archbishop. Repressing the pity which had 
touched him, and silencing his conscience for the sake 
of preserving his reputation and his comfortable and 
easy life, he gave way. 

Russel had remained calm till then, but exasperated by 
the calumnies of his enemies, indignant at the weakness of 
the archbishop, and confident in his OAvn innocence, he 
said with dignity — ‘ This is your hour and power of dark- 
ness ; now sit ye as judges, we stand wrongously accused, 
and more wrongously to be condemned ; but the day shall 
come when our innocency shall appear, and that ye shall 
see your own blindness, to your everlasting confusion. 
Go forward, and fulfil the measure of your iniquity.’ 
Russel and Kennedy, condemned to the flames, were 
immediately handed over to the secular power. 

The day following, as they passed to the place of exe- 
cution, Russel thought that he perceived some appre- 
hension in his friend. ‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ fear not : more 
potent is he that is in us than is he that is in the world. 
The pain that we shall suffer is short and shall be light, 
but our joy and our consolation shall never have end.’ 
They who heard it were wondeidully affected. When the 
two martyrs arrived at the pile, they fell on their knees and 
prayed ; then, rising, they Avere bound to the stake with- 
out uttering a word, and supported the Are Avith patience, 
making no sign of fear. ‘ They won the victory over 
death, looking with faith,’ says a historian, ‘ for everlast- 
ing habitations.’ 
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CHAPTER X 

TERGIVERSATIONS Or KING JAMES V — ^NEGOTlA‘nO>S Vnm 
lIESrY VIII — THEY TAII, 

(l^W-JA’tCAIlT JMi> 

The Romieh party was not ) ct satisfie3 ‘ Tlicse cnul 
beasts,’ says Knox, * did intend nothing but murder 1 1 
all quarters of the realm * James Tvas surrounded with 
men uho urged hira on in that direction Manj of bn 
courtiers, associates of liis di<«ipation, instigated him to 
persecution bocau«o they were pinsiouers to pric<t« for 
that purpose * Oliver Sinilairxv as the foremost oftlc<e 
secret tools of the <.Urg> The cardinal’s uifliienpo na» 
increased li\ circura«!tancc8 tv Inch occurred at this line 
Archbi«hop James Boatoun died in the autumn of IRSH, 
after having attended as a «m»e«s at tht lapliTin of the 
king’s eldest son IJj his la«t w ill he left his archhidiop- 
ric of St Andrew s to Ins iic| In w Pa\ id, vv ho, w he« con 
firmcil hj the king was tiiciiccforth bolli cardinal ind 
primate ol Scotland 

Ilcnrj Vin TV IS induced bj thc«c changes to taU 
fresh steps tow ar Is gaining over his nephew llewa* 
acquainted with llu v animal and knew his relations with 
3 raijcc and the papaev At tin. bejjiimiug of J5t0 ‘''f 
V» Sah’ier av as si ift to'-'crffian^ y "jVie inoninA aiw* a/Jk 
cl osen James V w is ju«t then full} dispose 1 to make 
j cacc w ilh III* uncle ihc Lords Ifurm, Hutitl 3 iaiiJ 

• For in«n;r of Its intnions were i>fnBlonera to priest*.— 
Knox i f/ <n ^otl ml p. Q* 

t Stn*e J tfptrt r 
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Botlnvell avcvo in disgivnco, aiul James wrote lo Iltairy 
YIII. as lus ‘ clearest brother .and uncle,’ and commended 
liimself to 1dm in l)is most hearty and allectionate man- 
ner. Henry sent him )>resenls and the most gracious 
messages, inquiring earnestly alter Ids health ; and ail 
this courtesy Jame.s received in the most amiable man- 
ner imaginable. Henry however meant to go lo the 
main point, and Thomas Eure, one of his envoys, strove 
to discover what wore the purposes of the King of Bcoi- 
land rc'specting the bishop of Komo and the Kcformaiion, 
One of the councillors, Ilallenden, replied to him with 
groat }>oliteness, ‘ The King of Seottes himself, with all his 
lemporall connsailc, wasgretcly geven to the reformation 
of the mysdomcanors of busshoj^s, religions personnes, 
and priests within the real mo.’ James gave even then 
some proofs of this disposition. On the day of the 
Epiphany, January G, 1540, there was a grand fea.st at 
the court, and a dramatic spectacle was given in the 
palace of Linlithgow, The king, the queen, and all the 
councillors spiritual and temporal wore present ; and 
the purport of the ])icce was to exhibit the ])resninj)tion 
of the bishops, the iniquities of the courts spiritual, the 
evil ways of the priests, and in one word, the ‘noughli- 
nes ’ of such religion as then existed. Perhaps the king 
was minded to let the bishops hear a sermon in that 
sliape. It is very unlikely that anyone would have dared 
to give such a spectacle without his authority. However 
that may be, James was struck with it; and when tiie 
piece was linished, he had the ai'chbishop in Gl.asgow, 
chancellor of the realm, called to him, as well as ti>e 
other bishops, whose tlioughls and feai'S during the 
rcqjresentation may he im.agined. ‘I exhort you,’ said 
the king to them, ‘ to reform your fashions and manners 
of living. If you do not, I will send six of the proudest 
of you unto my uncle of England,! and 'after he has put 
them in order, I will do the same with the rest if they 

* Slate Papers, v. p. 170. ! Stale Papers, v. p. 17^ 
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not nmcnd ’ The chancellor, m con‘!teni'ition, linm 
blj ‘insNverttl, ‘ One wonl of jonr grncesmouth «;hatl 
Kufbce iliera lo be at commamlmcnt ’ James rejoined 
immediately and angrily, ‘I gball gladly bestow any 
words of my month that can amend them ’ Tlie notion 
of applying to Henry VIII to set hts bishops right was 
original , and tho prelates of Scotland, bnowing that 
that preceptor did not spare the rod nor c\en the sword, 
trembled to the very marrow of their bones Ballenden, 
lu confirmation of these new intentions of James, smd to 
Thomas Eure, * Tho bmg is fully minded to expel all 
ppiritnal men from baiing any anthonty by office ondor 
bis grace, either in household or clsenherc ’ It appears 
that tho author of the drama, author also in part of tho 
change wrought in the pnnee, was Sir Dai id I yndsay, 
who had been the king’s guardian and companion dnr 
mg hia minority This bold man of letters composed 
mmy satires against the soporstitionR of the ago, and 
nboi 0 all against tho ignorance and licentiousness of tlio 
clergy , bnt tho king never allowed the cardinal to lift 
a finger to harm him 

Tho convictions of James were not very deep, and his 
own life was not such as to gi>e him tho right to criti 
ciso the hies of the bishops So long as this blieral 
humor of tho prince lasted, the cardinal seems to ha\c 
abstained from demonstrations hostile to the reform of 
tho Church Ho was sure of gcUing liim to change Ins 
mind, and ho did not trouble himself about comedies to 
which ho was bent on repljmg bj tragedies He was 
not long m sltowing his inflexibility, and tlit capricious 
humor of tho king again bent under his immo> able firm 
ness Other men ha\o been named groat, just, or well 
bred Beatonn deserved to Imj called ]>cr»ccntor This 
siirname, which luslory inflicts on him as a disgrace, ho 
seems to have aspired to ns a glory 

Boatoun a^i^imblcd at St Andrews the prelates and 
Ihi. nobles who enjoyed bis confidence An rlcvatid 
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scat Avas provided for him in the cathedral, and lie sat 
there in his t^YofoUl character of primaie and of car- 
dinal. The carls of ITnntloy, Arran, and iVIontrose, the 
c.avl [Marshall, and Lords Erskine, Lyndsay, Fleming, 
Seaton, and many other barons and men of rank, Gawin, 
archbishop of Glasgow and chancellor, the bishops of 
Aberdeen, Galloway, and others besides, abbots and 
prio7*s, deans and doctors of theology, were aronnd him. 
David Be.atonn, prond to see beneath him that illnstri- 
ousand brilliant assembly, began lospc.ak. He set forth 
with warnr feeling the dangers to whitdi the mnltiplica- 
tion of heretics was exposing the Roman faith : the 
andacity with which they avowed their opinions, even 
at the court, where they fonnd too much snp])ort, he 
added, alluding thus to the famous dramatic ropre.sonta- 
tion with which James had boon so struck. Then im- 
patient to .show the .serious imj)ort of his word.s, ho 
announced that he had cited before that assembly Sir 
John Borthwick, brother of the lord of the same name, 
provost of LinlithgoAV, who had probably had a hand in 
the satirical dr.ama. ‘ This heretic gives ont,’ he said, 
‘ that the pope has no more authority than other bi.sh- 
ops, that his indulgences have no other eflect than to 
deceive the people, that the religious orders ought to be 
abolished, that all eccle.siastics are at liberty to marry, 
and in short, that the Scots, blinded by their clergy, do 
not profess the true faith. lie reads and circulates the 
Few Testament in English, and divers treatises of 
ISIelanchthon, OEcolampadius, and Erasmus, and refuses 
to submit to the .see of Rome.’ 

Borthwick, instead of going to St. Andrews, set out 
in all haste for England, where be was well received by 
Henry VIII., and was afterwards employed by him as 
one of his commissioners to the princes of Germany. 
But although Beatoun could not send the lamb to the 
slaughter, he could at least find the way to possess him- 
self of the fleece. On May 28 the confiscation of Sir 
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John’s property vras pronomicctl nnd hi« efiig} \\''s 
burnt, fiist at bt Andicws and tuo dajs after at Edui 
bmgh 'Ihc hre did him no gnat haim, but it seried 
to gi\ c a certain point to the car Unal’s discourse * 

The kiug had now again rotnmed, under the influence 
of the cardinal, to the side of Rome. This pnnte, so 
thoughtless, hastv, Molent, and unprincipled, bent 
before eveiy breeze and thmgel his opinion and his 
a ill at a word fiorn those ulio ivcre about liim Motic) 
se wanted, and he nonid ha\o rtecned it from one 
party as readily as from another, from the nobles as 
well asfjom the priests but the latter n ere more pel 
soienng and more skilful in fin ling out the crounsof 
uhich he hid need *rh<) aie always at the kings 
ear,’ said Sadler, one of the eniojR of JItnry VIII Sir 
James Ilamilton, liis treasunr, nas at his left car, and 
lleatoun, the cardinal, at his nght. The treasurer had 
at that timoroconed large sums from the cardinal for 
the king, and Jamc«, won by that argnmont, pro* 
nouncod himsolf against the frnnds of the Reformation 
n ith the passion u Inch ho had befon shown ton ards tlie 
pielatts bir James Hamilton, biothor of the earl of 
of Arran, a man of dishononblc cliaractcr, cruel, and 
the murdoier of the earJ of Lennojc, uas then initvted 
h) command of the kinguith functions rosemhling those 
of an inquisitor *I charge sou,* said Jamis, *lo seiz« 
all persons suspected of hertsj, and to inDicl on them 
after judgment sueli penaUios ns tbcvhaic descried’ 
In the cxco-s of his popish zeal ho oxelauned, ‘>>ot a 
man of that sort shall find nii\ men) at m) haiid«, lu t 
cieu in) own son, if it wen ( roved that ho was in the 
nuudicrof the guiltv ’ Tins declaration alarmed main 
It was plain that an inquisitorial court was to ho set up, 
and Hamilton was already preparing ciorv thing hr 
that end Rut on a smhien he was him^df thrown into 
the prison in whieh he meant to confine tlie fruntlrof 
• ‘'jotflwiyxl p «0 retrU p IFO 
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the Reformation. Accused either justly or unjustly of 
treason, even of a conspiracy against the life of the 
king, he was arrested, and James, in his wrath, had him 
put to death in August 1540. 

James spoke of his son. He had indeed a son, but 
one not old enough to excite any fears with respect to 
what he called heresy. The child was horn on May 22, 
1540, and had. been named James after his father. ‘ He 
is fair and livelj',’ wrote the king to his uncle Henry 
VIIL, ‘ and will succeed to us and this our realm.* 
Very proud of this son and of having an heir, he felt 
his crown to he move secure than ever,f and began to 
contemn the nobles. ‘ They will no longer dare,’ said 
he, ‘ to attempt anything against my house.’ 

The baptism of the hoy took place May 28, and on 
the next day the king embarked on some voyage. No- 
body could give an explanation of this abrupt departure. 
Some said that the king was going to France, others 
said to Ireland, where the leading men, it Avas reported, 
Avould take him for their king. J ‘ I am only going to 
visit the isles, to put everything in order,’ he wrote to 
Henry VHI. The cardinal and the prelates resolved to 
take advantage of his absence. The king, they saw, was 
in ill humor with the nobles, and all those who Avere 
suspected in the matter of doctrine must be got rid of. 
But one discreet man, James Kirkcaldy of Grange, the 
lord treasurer, having receiAmd information of this pro- 
ject, made it knoAvn to the king, and set before him all 
the calamities to Avhich he Avould expose himself if he 
gaAm his support to the conspiracy. James, once more 
turning- about, Avas enraged at this intrigue hatched in 
his absence. The cardinal, attended by many bishops, 
came to Holy rood palace to greet him, and presented to 

^ State Papers, v. p. 177. 

•1 ‘-l?ex provisus jam literedibuB de sua salute securior.’ — Bu- 
clianan.p. 510. 

X State Papers, v. p. 178. 

VOL. VI. — 6* 
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Inm a paper on vcro inscribed the names of 

nobles eu-^pccted of heresy at d of whom it would I c 
well to get ud He dwilt e^tn on the gain winch 
would flow to the crown from that course James «:ai(I 
sharplj — ‘Pack, you jcfwtihst* Git ye to your 
charges and reform yonr own hies be not instTumcnts 
of dif-cord betwixt my ntbihti and me or else I tow 
to God I shall reform jon by sharp whingers if eter I 
bear such motion of you again ’ 

The prelates, astounded at this rebuke, withdrew in 
confusion and gat e up their scheme for a lime. 

A second son was born to James in the town of Stir 
ling in April 1541 and ibis eient 1 otb btJgbtincd Ins 
yoj and menaced his pride TIis happiness howeter 
was frequently disturbed Certain ptoj le were meet* 
panlly endtatomig to doceixo him llatefuUnformera 
denounced to him one or other of his rail-*, Ins barony 
and other sul juts, as bent on tnking hie life, and tins 
threw him into a state of great alarm }n anotler 
direction some of his faiorues were leading him to 
blameworthy acts lie bad to pa\ dearly for his errors, 
nndwas punishid b\ his aery crimes IIis mmd was 
often in a state of gloomy rcieric Thomas Scott of 
Piigomo, a conrtiir who bad enjojed Ins good graces 
and had been named by him lord of Ia.fni8, and after 
wards j romoted to a higher ofi to in the ndmmntraiion 
of justice, f had bctngmllj of many nusdcids He was 

• Knox Jiff p 82 It I* difficult lo My wt at this Won! 
fi* exactly mcana dnotf er nianu*crfpt JotrtUu «no:? cr 
jffftlt , and a fourth Tlo laat rtadlni? I« Ir prol<aWe 

f J o Jf^ohs 1 ad only been eonfirowl by the pojie ll e year before 
Rnd 0 elr nan e 1 ad not yet become a terra of rrproach 

1 Tie State Vtprrf t p t2T contain a letur from Hm to 
liord CmtnwcU on a pollllml ant j ct and suppeetinp « at Ilmry 
Mil *1 oal J pirolU nepl » waytun^llon In token < t W* Irlep t 
ptlp Iltsfi&w one ftwnylytfttrt In Hatilris T1 <* hJnp of ‘■cot 
land whbed for U.aud BcoU tboogl t ilal lla vleUahould U 
gratified. 
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accused, among other things, of having plundered pre- 
tended Lutherans, and it was added that the king had 
gained something by it. Remorse toi’mented these two 
wretched men. ’ One night, while James was at Linlith- 
gow, he dreamed that he saw Scott coming towards him 
surrounded by a company of devils, and that he heard 
him say in a sepulchral tone — ‘ Woe to the day that 
ever I knew thee or thy service. For, for serving of 
thee against God, against his servants, and against 
justice I am adjudged to endless torment.’ The king 
awoke in terror. With a loud voice he called for 
torches (it was midnight), and he made all who wex*e in 
the palace get up, and said to them — ‘ Thomas Scott is 
dead I He has appeared to me.’ He then related his 
horrible dream. That same night Thomas Scott, then 
at Edinburgh, was stricken with a terrible agony. ‘ I 
am damned,’ said he, ‘I am damned ! It is by the just 
judgment of God — Dei judicio condemnatus sz«n.’ 
He died in the midst of these torments. James heard 
of this death the next morning and was still more terri- 
fied. Such is the tale of the chroniclers and historians 
of Scotland.* It is certainly wonderful, but stranger 
coincidences have been known. 

James had yet other causes of uneasiness. His sleep- 
less nights were disturbed, gloomy, and agitated ; and 
even the light of morning did not disperse his inward 
darkness. The death of Hamilton, whose execution he 
had hastily ordered on mere suspicion, frequently gave 
him bitter pain. That unfortunate lord had done for 
the prince all that he had wished ; and the latter now 
asked himself whether he had done well to deprive him- 
self of so devoted a secretary. Perhaps he was innocent. 
He might have been calumniated. One night, at Linlith- 
gow, James saw Hamilton in a dream, with his sword 
drawn, rush upon him and cut off first his right then his 


* Knox, Ref. in Scotland, p. 69. Spotsivood, p. 71. 
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Ipftinn,* saj ing to him, * Tike tint* wliile tlioa receive 
1 fiml payment for all thtne iinpictv ’ Janus anokt. 
ticmblinp, and asked him»5clf asbat ibis druam coull 
mean ills imagination was imprts<«ecl b\ it Ileinustd 
mournfully on the strange Msion, and lapected that 
some heavy blow Mas iboiit to fall on him It mis in 
this state of mind that a me’'«age readied him from 
Stirling that liN son Arthur ba*' just died Shonly after, 
another message came from St Androu'* to announce to 
him tliat his son James mis dead TIu o tuo young 
pnnee^, bis hoju., bis joy , an I bis glory , v ere no mort 
Witbin twenty four 1 onrs of each other («ome sav at the 
same hour), they ii vd been t ikon from lum lie now 
compiehendvd lus dr*.am His two arms were alrcaly 
cut off It only icmaintd for him to lose bis own life, 
and all Mould be accompb^htd Isolbing coull divert 
tins prince, who Mas guilty at once of profligacy and of 
persecution nothuig could beguile bis grief, llislitart 
was broken, lua muid was disordor».d 
lie shut Inai'olf up, and ibo only person Mhom bo 
Mould sec Mas bis nu tbtr Unbap))y father' unhappy 
king! The quetn dowager did all slic could to toi sole 
}i<r son an I hci <1 mgbttr in law ‘1 am ntitr from 
them,’ she M rolt to her brotbtr, ITtniv VIII , May 
1541 , ‘ but ever in thttr company’ It appiars that h\ 
l)ji'» largo sorrow the natural alTvcimns w crc n avvaki tu*<l 
m the king He wrote to bis untie lint lio desired to 
sec good will and the moat perftet fntnd'-hip and ptato 
prevail bitwtin them t 

While James was thus taken up with bis sorrow a 
alone, the docinnv of the lUfomiiiion male jrosris-*, 
and, if oiilv hbtrt\ were meorded to it, u» tnum)>h in 
btotland apjKartd to be at band A gnat nniUitn lo 
of tilt common pcoj le, Imlb in lln eonntrv diatruts an 1 
in the towns, lull nupim^s moiv or baa Mtntly at 
* J Hni»nt I alrlct ilnM rucjiii m — UucUvimn } 51i 

1 i lie Papert v pp IssJ-ljO 
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'vvincli they hc:o<i tlu' Holy Won! road and ovon ox- 
])lnin(’d. By loin niany omhicnl inoj> had roooivod llio 
ovangedionl d«>otriiH\ 'I’ho carls nf Kriol and of Gle-n- 
cairn, th.c Lords Muthvon ainl Kilinaurs and ihoir chil- 
dren, Sir David Lyndsay, Sir .lames SaJidilaiid*-’, Melville* 
of ILiilh, and a large numhere>f other iniluential persons 
appeared to he attached to the (Lispel hy genuino 
conviction. 

Henry VIIL, when informe<l of this state of things, 
thought that he ought to avail hiinstdf of it for his o\vn 
ailvantage. His favorite n<»tion wn'- to etigage tlie King 
of Scotland to tnake his country in>lependt-nt of Home, 
and ns .lajues was hi*'* nephew he did not despair of suc- 
cess. .As long .agrt .as he h.-uJ sent HarJow to htm 

with boohs agtiinst the authority ('f the pciju’. 'I'hat 
measure failed. Kext he had desjnitched Lord Howard 
to dames, who was still ttmuarried, to oiler tr) him tin* 
liand of Ills daughter -Alary, and witli her the prospeel 
of the crown of England, if lie wonld ostahlish tlie roval 
supremacy in the t'hurcli. Atiother failiire. In I.TIt) 
Henry had cliarged Sir Haljdi Sadler to sot before datnea 
the advantages which he would obtain froni a Keforma- 
tion, and to propose an interview with him. Sadler, in 
order to counteracl beforehand the cardinal’s influence, 
cotmnunicalcd to the King of Scotland some letter.s 
from that prelate to lhe]mj)e, which liad been intercepted 
by ihe English, and from which it was m.'inifest that 
]5eatonn’s aim was to place the state in snbjcotion to 
the Komisl) Church. The prince answered with a smile 
that the cardinal had already shown him those letters.’*' 

All the endcavor.s of the Englisl> envoy Imd proved 
futile. At bottom, the end which Bealoun was j)ur.suing 
was the ruin of Henry AHII. ; and in order the more surely 
to attain it, he w.as ambitions to he ap[)oiiited legato 
a Zcff’cre, a dignity which' wonhl invest him in Scotland 
with the extraordinary power.s which he did actually 

* Stale Papers, v. p. IG8. 
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obt'\in He did everything to conduct to a hippy I'^sno 
the lUiance against England ■which had been previously 
projected by the pope The English Council of the 
>.orth wrote to Cromwell — *'We tlunh. that the cardinal 
of bcotland intcndeth to taVc his journey towards Rome 
m Lent next coming, and we think it should appear 
by the schedule of instructions herein inclosed, which 
was taken on a ship lost at Baraborough, that tho 
Scots intend some mystery with some of their allies ’* 
Henry, alarmed at this news, caused fresh entreaties 
to be pressed on his nephew His ambassadors prom 
iscd James that if he would go to York to confer with 
Ins uncle, tho meeting would have the happiest conse- 
quences for him, and would afford him tho most tman 
swerablo proof of the lo\c which Henry bore him f It 
appears even that one of them, speaking of tho ftcblo 
health of prince Edwanl, held before the eyes of James 
Stuart the brilliant prospect of tlic crown of rngland, 
loaaing !Mary and Elizabeth entirely out of sight Iho 
nobles of Scotland, natural enemies of the priests, urged 
the king to agree to the interview with Insnuclo Am 
clcs were drawn up at tho beginning of Di comber 1541, 
by the commissioners of Sv-otland and England Tliey p«^ 
ported that King James would meet his dear uncle, tho 
King of England, on Januarj 15, 1542, nt the city of 
York, for tho purpose of mutual communications tend 
ing to incrtasc iluir cordial love, to draw closer tin. ties 
of blood, and to promote the prosperity of their king 
doms I These articles raised ffenrj to the summit 
of his wishes, and ho took measures immcdiatelj for 
imparting to this mien icw cxtraorxfinary sofemmtj an f 
bnlliauc} This conferenre of the two kings madt a 
groat noi«c m Scotland, and preparations wtivalso made 

• 7’t;»rri t j> ICS 

I * Kc prohtft do fat rests amor* «t bcnoToloatla erg* cam 
fjxjndoronl —Iluchonsn p 510 

1 Stftit t^apert T p tOS 
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there. Henry YIII. set out and went to York full of 
hope. Uncle and nephew were at last to see each other, 
and to talk together, and every one saw that this meet- 
ing would have ■weighty consequences. Never was 
Scotland nearer having a reform after the fashion of 
Henry VIII. 

No one understood this better than Beatoun. What 
he feared more than all besides was that the power of 
the Romish hierarchy would be abolished, and the Gos- 
pel be put in its place. The cardinal, for the first time 
in his life, had been anticipated, surpassed in cleverness 
and in infiuence. He did not however lose courage, but 
with all the adherents of his party applied himself to the 
task with ail his soul. They sowed hatred between the 
king and the nobles. They employed all imaginable 
means to dissuade the king from the fatal meeting. At 
first they sought to alarm him. ‘ By going to York,’ 
said the cardinal to him, ‘ you will expose yourself to 
the suspicions of the emperor, you will make an enemy 
of your old ally the King of France, and you will bring 
down on yourself the disgrace of the pope. In short’ 
(and it was this which most terrified James), ‘ you will 
expose yourself to the greatest dangers. This treacher- 
ous king will keep you prisoner in England as James I. 
was kejit in former days.’ James replied that he had 
given his word, and that the king was awaiting him, 
that to absent himself from the rendezvous would lead 
to war with England, and that he had not the means of 
carrying it on. The cai-dinal was amazed at this inde- 
pendence of the king, for he was not accustomed to it. 
Discerning more and more clearly the greatness of the 
peril, his bishops and he agreed that there was but one 
means available for inducing James to renounce his pur- 
pose. As this prince was always in want of money, 
they sought to gain him by gifts of lai’ge sums.* This 

* ‘ Si animum regis largitionibus immensis aggrederentur.’ — 
Buchanan, ijfir. Scot. Hist.,. Tp. 510.- D. de Foe, Church of Scotland, 
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argument dul not ml'ts tlio mark Thej tlien appcalc*! 
to Inm anew and said — -‘Sire, there is a good deal of 
niont) in ’^coiland, and it is casj to get po'-ses^ionot it 
If war should break out, the tlcrgj will giic \ou ihntj 
thousand crou ns pci annnm, and joii iviU bo iblo to get 
i hundred thousand moie bj conliseating the propertv 
o( heretics, if j ou i\ ill only amlionzc proceedings against 
them by a judge i\ horn a c w ill name to j ou and a ho is 
•well qualified foi the purjiose Mill you spare this 
nicked people? Do thtj not read the Oil and Neu 
Testaments ? Are they not in rebellion again«t the 
authoritj of the pope and again«t the king’s niajcst) ’ 
lla\e Ihej not, by ncu and detestable ciror», troubled 
tbe oluirehcs, destroyed plot), and oierthrown inviitn 
lions established for man) ceiituiios? They refuse to 
the priests Mbom God h is consecrated all obcdicnec and 
respect But tlioro must be no dcla) ’ James ) eldcil 
Ho eoncededto the bi>hops tlio inquisition tvlncli tiny 
claimed, and sent Sir James Learmont, one of the olli 
cers of hi8 court, to ofll r Ins excuses to Ins uncle Of all 
James’s proceedings this uas the most perilous. 


CIIAFTEU XI 

XVAll BETU EEN 1-NGLASn AM» fiCOTJ AM>— DFATtl OT 
JAMJ H 

It 18 easy to imagine the wrath of Henry ^TH when 
he found him«clf alone at York He had made an agm 
ineiituilh his ncpheii , lie had Kft f/uulon to have a 
ronfercucc uith him, hehadiinh great proj araltoiis , 
p 0 ‘5{>ou»»eod. 70, ?l Tcirle lint j» I'll Kmi, 

ri 
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he had gone lo tlie north ; and then the yonng man was 
missing at the rendezvous / He was beside himself with 
answer. His sister, the mother of .Tames, had died at the 
end of November 15-11. Hnt even if she had lived it 
was hardly likely that her inlluenex* would have apjieased 
the rage of the king. Ho was provoked not only becansc 
his favorite project broke down jnst at the moment when 
he expected to sec it carried onr, but still more by the 
intolerable afiront which the King of Seotbuid had jn^t 
offered him. He conld not endure it, and he swore that 
he would wash his name and his memory of that insult by 
a startling act of vengeance. He wrote to .Tames letters 
full of the sharpest reproaches and the most violent men- 
aces. ‘ I have still in my hand,’ said he, ‘ the very rod 
•which chastised your father.’ That rod was the duke of 
Norfolk, who while earl of Surrey had commanded at 
Flodden, whore .Tames IV. was killed. H(>nry immedi- 
ately authorized piratical expeditions by sea, and inva- 
sions on the Scottish borders; but these pir.'ites and ma- 
rauders were only the precursors of the chastisements 
which he was jmeparing, 

.Tames was frightened ; and as it was to please his 
prelates that he had failed to keej) his ])romiso, it was 
his wish that the expenses of the. M'ar sliould fall on them. 
Tic told them that, thanks to them, he was going to war 
with the King of England, and demanded the .subsidies 
which they had promised. ‘If you do not furnish me 
■ with them,’ he added, ‘ I shall have no choice but to con- 
fer with m)'- uncle and satisfy his wishes.’ This menace 
terrified the prelates; ‘for rather would they have gone 
to hell.’ * What would France say? AVhat would the 
pope say ? thought the cardinal. The bishops promised 
mountains of gold. After deliberation on the matter, 
they agreed to give the king fifty thousand crowns a 
year so long as the war lasted. . They added, that their 
servants and other dependents who were exempt from 


* Knox, Re/. , p. 77. 
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roilitir} service wchW take up arm« The«e promises 
fillid the heart of the }o«ng nionarcli with confi 
dvnet and prsde Troops were sent to Jedburgh and to 
Kelso, and the pne^ts and all thcjr part} were phinung 
themselves on their avcalih and their power, and talking 
of nothing but thetr Mctory Thej w ere mad w itli jo} , 
and were already dreaming of again bringing hnglaiid 
under the papal sway It avas possible fbr an iii'^tant 
to suppose that they v\cre right The parliament of 
Pngland had not shown itself so forward as the cicrg) 
of Scotland , its members had closed their ears to 
Henry’s demands for money This slackciud Ins pre- 
parations for war There were, however, some troops 
on the frontier, and they formed the dc«igii of seizing 
Jedburgh The carl Angus and Sir George DoiigW% Ins 
brother, who had been batiishetl from Scotland for somo 
years, joined those troops, which numbered four thousand 
men lint the Scots had taken iheir measures I/ird 
Iluniloy, at the head of a large force, cnconntercd the. 
LngUsh troops at Ifabdon on Angn«t 24 Tlio fight was 
already begun, when another Scottish party appeared 
Thol-nglish, perceiving that they wore in danger of 
being surrounded, retreated Only a few were killed, 
but V cry many were taken pnioners • 

There was no longer any limit to the joy of prelate 
and priest They encouraged the king, they vaunied 
themselves as if they had in person gameil a victorv 
In bishops’ palaces, in the parsonages of pnrsis, ami iii 
the convents of monks, nothing was heard hut shouts of 
triumph * All isonrv’saul they , ‘ they are but beret its. 
It we Tt>o a thousand and they ten thonsand, they dare 
not fight I'ranco shall enter the one part and we the 
other, and so shall Fngland be conquered w itbin a v car * | 

J allies, notw ithstandtng his imprudence, did not in Inlgc 
in thtso foolish illusions, lit knew that littiry YllI 
• ‘Cir*! nouslromu’U jlorlml c»pU *-~liaeljaMn j 512. 
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was much stronger than himself. The blow which the 
wrath of his uncle had inflicted on him made him turn 
from left to right. Tic wished to take advantage of the 
pet.tj’^ victory of Tlalidon for making peace with England. 
Persecution ceased in Scotland, and liberty of conscience 
was more liber.ally granted. On the day after the en- 
gagement, and before James was informed of the result, 
he had already written to Henry, and had asked him for 
passports for his pleni[)otentiaries. On September 1 he 
wrote to him again : ‘ We assure yon, dearest uncle,’ 
said he, ‘ there is within our realm neither of spiritual 
nor temporal state that may or shall change our favor 
and kindness toward yon.’* But Henry was not of such 
an eas3' temper; he bore in mind the afiVont at York, 
and he intended to avenge it. He forbade the ambas- 
sadors of his nephew to j)ass be3'ond that cit3\ Huring 
this time he was collecting all kinds of munitions of 
war, and in veiy large quantities. He assembled an 
arm3’’ such as Scotland had not for a long time seen at 
her borders, and g.Tve the command of it to that duke 
of Norfolk who was to defeat the son as he had defeated 
the father. The King of England wanted also to be the 
king of Scotland, and wished that the whole of Great 
Britain should belong to the same prince. This dream 
was one day to be realized, but with this great diftcrenco, 
that it would not be the Ifing of England who should 
become king of Scotland, but the King of Scotland who 
should become king of England. We find in the State 
Papers the following despatch, addressed by the English 
privy council to the archbishop of York : — ‘ Minding to 
have the king’s majest3’’’s title to the realm of Scotland 
more fulh’-, plainly, and clearl3' set forth to all the woiid, 
that the justness of our quarrel and demand may appear, 
we have appointed certain learned men to travail in the 
same. And for because we knew that 3mur lordsliip in 
times past hath taken some pains in the same thing, 

* State Papers, v. pp. 207, 209. 
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^'c pra) jou not only to cau^^e all your old registers and 
ancient places to be sought, where you think aiKtlunj; 
may hefound for the moreclear declaration to the world 
of Ins majestj’s title to tint realm, and so what shill 
be found to certify ns thereof accoidingl} , but aKo to 
signif) unto us what aucicnt chartew and monuments 
for tiiat purpose ^ou Imc "een, and where the same are 
lo be sought for’ For haaing filled to make the prom 
ised \isit, James mast lo«c his ciown Onct Jet the 
King of England ha\e po'C'-es-ed himself of Scotian 1 
(thanks to his soldiers, without doiiht, more than to Ins 
charters and muniments), he would l>ani'*h popci} and 
• stahlish hi3 own bishops in its place, and abo'C all 
his own papacy 

lUmy published a manifesto in which ho declared 
that lus nephew had been the aggressor lie claimed 
for the 1 udors the crown of thebtnans ]Ic rt«cntcd as 
bitterly aa c\or the wound reteiacd at York , and the 
\tngcance which ho reckoned on taking was to b cruel, 
mLinorabU , and rc' olutionara Tin, energy of the uncli. 
w as as conspu nous as the jeebitnoss of tin. iitphtw , and 
when Janitswroto again with nil ‘ 1 lo\c >oii,’ 

Ilcnra rciilied savagelv, ‘ I hatt j on ’ 

Jforfolk, impatient to uenge the retreat from Ilalidon, 
dikminied to make an inroad into Vollatul before the 
wliolc of the innj wasmii*‘tcicd He therefore marclie I 
fiom Ilerwick, nt the nortliei«Urn eatrcmiij of J nglainl, 
risagcd the couiUrv di«irictH, took Fe\Lral uiiim|>orlant 
plui*^, got liim*«.lf intoaarious scrape*, and aniioiii»i‘I 
ihat he should iinmidialcla appear at 1 dmburgh Hut 
within tight or ten da>s after pa^^ing the Uorders ht 
wiihtlrcw lie had increlv paid an imcirtmonious ii**!*, 
preliiiiniar\ to out olhcial and in rtatv 

■Mtanwhik Jam«*s was putting hini«ilf into a jki’iiIiom 
le> rtttiVPtJiai M*>)t g ilJaiith, an 1 wis asnmhling hn 
armj 1 efon 1 linhurgh lie hil thin uIhuu iwniti tin* i 
sand mm, besides tell ihousan ! niorv oiuht froiitu r,iin Ur 
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the command of tlie earl of Huntley. But dissension pre- 
vailed in his eamp. There were some who cared little for 
the old doctrine, but who were eager above everything to 
bre.ak the iron yoke of the cardinal. Others there were, 
attached to the Douglases and the Angnses, who were in 
the English army, and who had no mind to fight against 
them. Others, again, feeling tlie inferiority of the Scot- 
tish army, steadily insisted (hat they ought to remain 
strictly on the defensive. On a sudden, the Scots 
encamped at Fala learnt that for want of supplies the 
English were retreating on the Tweed. .Tames, who 
was easily excited, immediately called together his lords, 
and exclaimed, ‘Forward! follow me into England!’ 
His words were received in a gloomy silence. ‘ \Ve are 
read}’, sire,’ said some of the lords to him, ‘to risk life 
and whatsoever we have to defend your jierson and your 
realm, but we do not see any snfiieient reason for invad- 
ing England. Our ])rovisions are spent, our horses 
wearied ; and as for ourselves, we have so long been 
absent from our homes, that we think it high time 
to return.’ 

.Tames dissembled his chagrin, and even assumed an 
air of approval of the discretion of his lords. But he 
trembled to see his kingly authority trampled under 
foot by his subjects. He was plainly master no longer. 
His subservience to the priests had mined him. The 
nobles and the common soldiers, instead of falling upon 
the English, returned every man to his own home, and 
the king, abandoned and left almost alone, consumed 
_ by the profound vexation which was gradually wearing 
him away, returned mournfully to Edinburgh. 

It was now November 2 or 3. He immediately con- 
voked a council at Holyrood palace. But in his rage 
against the nobles, he summoned only the bishops, the 
priests, and their partisans; all those who made a trade 
of pandering to the passions of the prince and' who had 
no other aim but to secure the triumph of the clergy. 
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"When they sw the king’s discouragement, and his 
anger against the nohks, they persuaded tluinselx rs that 
the moment ins come for them to make an end of their 
cneraic'i That, they thought, would not he icry difli 
cult. These men, branded bj public opinion, did not 
caie to furnish ciidence in support of thtir donuncia 
tions The only trouhlo they took uas to dcpn\t the 
innocent of all means of clearing thcmschcs Tliey 
thought that it would for the moment suflicc them to 
obtain a hearing, to accuse some nohlc of heresy and to 
call as witnesses certain men of mfamons character in their 
own pay With one accord, therefore, thej all stroio 
to inflame the king against the Reformation and its 
friends 01i\cr Sinclair, among the la} men, distui 
guislied himself in these proceedings, and among the 
churchmen, Bcatoun ‘The cardinal and the priitts,’ it 
was said, * cast fagots in the fire uith all their force'* 
They drew up a list containing the names of all of m hoin 
they ^\l8hcd to he nd Tlierc were the names of about 
one hnndred noble**, among whom Mere I^rd Hamilton, 
the first person of the realm after the king, the carls 
of Cas«ilis and Glencairo, the carl ^larshal, and other 
nobles, all tscU disposed towards the Word of God f 
Tins fact ehous 'uliat progress the Rcfomiation had 
made in Scotland The majority of these to bo 

j sure, were not dtcidcd eiaiigcbial Chnatian**, but they 
bad leanings that wa} Once nlrcad} Jainca had rtfusetl 
to accept such a list. But tho cascMna difllrcnl now, 
and ho accepted it atonce, andcxptfsstd to tlio prtlatea 
Ins regret that ho had so long set their counsila aauU* 
‘I sec clearl} nt this moment that jon are right,' ht 
panf ; ‘the nofifes ntither desire tu} honor nor m} con 
timiatice, for the} would not ndo a nnle for ma picas- 
im to follow tnemies Will }e thin fan find ino tho 
mean'* that I tna} liaie raid male In rngland without 

• Knnt Lf/ p 81 

f Sadkr s I p 01 Koox. /k/. p. 81 
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leir liuowlcdge and consent, that may be known to he my 
kvn raid, and I shall hind me to yonr counsel forever.’ 
The joy of the cardinal and his friends was unhounded. 
hey congratulated each other, they clapped their 
ands ; * the game was won. They made promises one 
3 another of diligent service, discretion, and fidelity, 
hey encountered however some few difiiculties. The 
ing required before all else an invasion, and he wanted 
3 be able to say to the nobles, ‘ Where you fell back I 
dvanced and have conquered.’ Hoav proceed so as to 
asure success in the enterprise? They resolved to 
elect as the battle-field not the east, in the direction of 
Jerwick, where the forces of Henry VIIL lay, but the 
lorthwestern quarter, which was stripped, left without 
in army, almost without a gan-ison. Carlisle would 
iresently he taken, and James would triumph at the 
same time over the nobles and the king of England. 

He attached the utmost importance to this deed of 
arms. The royal banner was secretly brought out, let- 
ters were addressed to the men selected by the priests, 
inviting them to meet the king on such a day, at such a 
jdace. The bishops undertook to bear the expenses of 
this affair. The cardinal and tlie earl of Arran, by way 
of diversion, went eastward, as if the Scots purposed to 
pass the frontier in that quarter, Avhere frequent combats 
had taken place between them and the English. The 
king, satisfied with all these preparations, and entertain- 
ing no doubt of success, accepted the fatal list presented 
by the cardinal and put it into his pocket. Immediately 
after his triumph and in the very midst of his glory, all 
tliose suspected should be seized and executed. The 
Reformation should be extinguished, and Rome should 
definitively reign. Everything was to be done with the 
strictest secrecy. 

On the night before the day appointed for setting out, 
James slept at Lochmaben,f where stood one of the 

Knox, Be/., p. 86. | Knox, Eef.. p. 89. 
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roynl ca«illcs There, without incurniig an j ilangcr, ho 
^^'ls as near as pos'iljlG to the scene of the exploits all 
the honor of whuh he t\isht<1 to reap Troojts aru\o 
from all 8iilc«, \Mlhout anj tnowktlge of \\lial A\a3 
a% anted t\ilh them On the daj fixed, at midnight, tho 
tniinptts sound, the compamtsarc formed, and the com 
mandisguin to march forward ‘ in the smto of tlio 
hing,’ Mho M IS 8uppo''td to ho with the expedition 
dajhreak begins the campaign wbicli is to deliNcr up 
Scotland into the erne! hands of the c inlin il The Scots 
approach the lorntorj of hngland and pa«s the water 
without meeting any rtsi-'tame Tin) set fire to tho 
houses and corn fields wlacli he on their waj,andtljo 
poor dwellers in lho-»e country phci-*, starting out of 
their sleep, see before them to thtir groat amaxement 
an arm) of itn thousand men, and flames shooting up on 
all sides 'Hiej trcmhli witli fright and resignthtm- 
stUc* to <lt«p ur, wondering III tin ni'cHcv how siiih an 
arms toiild p(vnbl) hate ad\ anew! so far witliout Ihiir 
h iving the famlt^t su-pcioij of it ^^hlnce tonus ii’* 
\\ hither IS It going ? Is it come from the a\)) ss of lull ’ 
I lerjitnng about tins ixpdition was imhctl oxtraor* 
dinar), and eitn the Scots thunstlMsdid not know who 
was in command Ix>nl Maxwell, warden of the wt stern 
inarches, was present, and to him that oflici inliiriili 
belonged , but luitbir hi nor the irooj s knew tinMbing 
ul all iibonl the matier At ten oVIoik an iinixjietcl 
t\int Occurred The Scots finding ihimsi In s njj 1 n^* 
I ground at Sol«n), ilu tnmijcts wire sonmhd, the 
nnn) halted, nnd tlu rojil flag was ili«plaml niid 
floalid in tlu midst t f tl tm Tim wriiclud OUvtr ''tn 
tlair montitel on a kind of shuM firnml b) hiui-s 
uhjehrftid on tl i sbouldin* of » mi ff thi m lln r» 
Ul pn« ntel Ullirs winch had Incn unl limbi lie 
kn g Tins prune, in the Inlnf that tlu^ worill «« 
i»*uriu r was a griat ca} laiti.bad nami"^! Idnumninsi I r 
niiluf Tin >0 Utter* win rea I to the arn\, an t il o 
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favorite had himself proclaimed lieotenant-general, with 
orders to render obedience to Mm as to the king him- 
self. By what the courtiers said, to put Sinclair at the 
liead of the army was to make victory certain. James 
would not rely upon any of his nobles. Not one of 
them was to have the glory of the expedition ; it was to 
be the achievement of James, to whom the command 
belonged. Maxwell was present at that ceremony, see- 
ing everything, bearing everything, and be was as- 
tounded at it, ‘ but he thought more than he spoke.’ * 
Other lords who were present did the same. No sooner 
had the proclamation been read than murmurs, dis- 
couragement, and disorder spread through the army. 
At the same time the English took up arms in all haste, 
ten in one company, twenty in another. Carlisle closed 
its gates, and shortly after about five hundred horsemen 
appeared on the neighboring heights for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the Scottish force.| The Scots took these 
horsemen for the advance guard of the army of the duke 
of Norfolk, and being seized with a panic terror, many 
of them broke from the ranks. Some wanted to fiMit, 
others wanted to fly. Everything was disorder and 
confusion. The troops disbanded and took to flight in 
all directions. Lord Maxwell, who had foreseen from 
the first moment the end of this mad business, aliened 
from his horse and spoke to some friends. ‘To horse 
and fly,’ they said to him. ‘Nay,’ replied he, ‘Iwill 
rather abide here the chance that it shall please God to 
send me than to go home and then he hanged.’ J Tlio 
boots, both horse and foot, threw away their arms and 
mn with all their might. A great number of them were 
taken prisoners by the soldier's of Henry VIII., and 
some were captured by Scottish adventurers and sold to 

* Knox, Ref., p. 86. 

1 Quum circiter 500 equites Angli in propinquis collibus cer- 
iierentur.’ — Buchanan, p. 513. 

t Knox, Ref, p. 87. 

VOX.. VI. — 7 
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th<* EngUsIu* To such a dtgree bid Jimca’s sobhois 
lost heirt, thit tho’»e ttIio did not fall into thchimU of 
men rushed mto houses and surn-ndcrcd £hctn«elics to 
11011100 f The water had to be recrossed . the tide n li. 
high, the river deep Miny trero drowned, and a gooil 
number of those nho escaped the ruer perished in the 
m3rshe<». Oliver Sinclair, who wus ‘fleeing full man* 
fully, ’J Tvis captured iiitbout having strueh a single 
blow. The most d)8tmglll^)ud among the Scottish 
nobles the earls of Cassilia and Glenciim, the Lords 
Somerville, Grey, and OUphant, wero seen laying dov\n 
their arms. Maxwell found thus the fate winch he hit) 
desired The'*© lords ami gentlemen were sent to liOn* 
don and committed to the Tow cr. Two da) s after, Henry 
cummindcd that they should piss through the strccti 
of Ixindon on foot, exposed thus as a specticle to tbo 
pnpiiIioc,§ like the captives who adorned tho truimpha 
of Roman goneMls When they arnveil at iho pilace, 
tluy were rcteivcd there by tho Lord Chancellor, who 
addressed to them severe rebukes, acciJ«e<l them of hivmg 
vjoJiled the faith oftrcatic**, and extolled tho goodnc-i'i 
and clcmtncy of Henry VIU., who avugncd them van* 
oijs ]ioi:<ie^ for their abode. 

Piiring the battle, if ouch a word is to hou^wl, ,T«mo'», 

\s ho took good circ to keep out of it, wis concciled 
in his castle at Lochmihen, northeast of Dumfries. | 

'i here ho was aw aiting tho issue of lint fiinons exjHsh 
lion whicliwis lobe his title toglorj. Ho hidmadosnr** 
of taking at the first blow the town of Cirhslc, eituite-l 

s VtwtMi w £«avt4 tiVTOwtba* AtgUs AUxxQtlUt.'-— Bu 

chansD p StS 

f Knox. Jlr/.p 89 t 

g ‘ Velut ad poWJeum apertacolum fs't ora vulfi:! in'luttl 
Buchanan p SIC Their Mm«an<l theJr foflun« aw »rl 
in ffate /'ajxri, v pp 232-23.1 

I saja that It was at Carlavtwk. hut Knnt, p fO to 1 

PU#ooltl«>, p. 1T4, aiy * lJ»elu»abrii,* wMeh spoms to tno «ul»- 
tlshcd 
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at a distance of some miles from tlie frontier, and for- 
merly one of the principal military posts of the Komans, 
at which the wall of Hadrian terminated, and which had 
been more than once besieged and taken. Tlience he 
hoped to pass on and reach York, and pay an armed 
visit to his dear nncle there. He was expecting the 
tidings of his triumph, when some of the fv;gitivcs made 
known to him the total rout of his army. Overwhelmed 
with sudden fear and astonishment, lie could hardly 
utter a word. It was night when he heard of his defeat, 
and not daring to venture before daylight into unknown, 
untrodden ways, he retired to bod, but without iinding 
the least repose. His distress was unbounded. Ho 
experienced the most actite pangs, could hardly breathe, 
and only uttered some vague cries. The manner in 
which his unworthy favorite had deceived his expecta- 
tion, his defeat and flight, disturbed him as much as the 
victory of the English. He got up, paced up and down 
in his chamber, uttered lamentations, and cried out — 

‘ Oh, tied Oliver ? Is Oliver taken ? Oh, fled Oliver ? ’ *’• 
He was attacked with a kind of catalepsy. The constant 
contemplation of that extraordinary defeat and of the 
conduct of that despicable man on whom he had I’csted 
his hopes had in some degree suspended sensation in him, 
and he lay as in a long and painful trance tintil his 
death, continually repeating, ‘ Oh, fled Oliver ?’ 

The next morning, November 25, 1542, the king 
returned to Edinburgh. He could hardly conceal his 
disgrace in his splendid palace ; and there a new dis- 
grace was reported to him which still further heightened 
his grief. On November 14, two envoys from the duke 
of Norfolk had arrived there with a letter addressed to 
the king. The cardinal had replied that he was gone 
■ a-hunting in Eifeshire. Ten days later, on the fatal day 
of Solway, towards evening, when the English envoys 
on their return were approaching Dunbar, one of them, 

* Knox, Ref., p. 89. 
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J Pond®, Somerset licrold, wis nttatked bj two mni 
and a«®a® iiiited Jamc®, 'when be }»eard of tins on Ina 
iclurn, ^\as in con«ttrnation It tni^ht senon®h ajr^n 
aate the crisis nlncli nas already ®o ahrmiit^ >,o 
tMthstandm" tbe painful state in wincli lie tlnn ua®, In. 
M roti, immcdntcl) to Ins uncle * Pc assured tint pmn«li 
mtnt sball tboreaftcr follow aicordiiig to the quality of 
tbe crime, and that ibere is no prince now hung who 
could bo more afiheted than we arc that smli an oduu-* 
crime should remain wnpunisbed ’ He oflend to sen 1 
ambasMclors and htraUlt Co orpliin the cnmirnl deed * 
T!i It was jirobabU tbe hiur written bv Hit Ving 
James bad a painful intorMcw wilb tbe cardinal, who 
imgbt now understand to wliat a condition Ins hatred of 
tlic Hcformalion and Uh ambition had reduced tlie Kin^ 
and the realm Tame«, who biheicd bimsclf pimucsl b) 
a fital de«tinv, took ac count sorrow fnll), wbcii left alone, 
of Ills treasure® and hi® jewel®, niid then, full of «Iiame 
and milanclinU, and afraid to show him«clf toanjonc 
wboin«o<aor in bis capital, set out sccrtiK for I ifi«bire 
tie stop] Oil at Hall) onl«, whore ho was w irinlv ricciieil 
ba the 1 »d\ i»f Grange, a rt^ivectablc an I \ lou® woman, 
wlio t Imsband w is absent at the time lliis tybnsiian 
w Oman, oli®oi i nig at supj c r that tin j>riiict w as plun4;e 1 
III nulanilioly, soiiglit to coinfort him and iJtlii rlial I iin 
to low with resignation to the will of Gol *^1) | or 
tioji of this world is short, sorrow fnlK answtnsl Tnim*®, 
*in fifteen dais 1 sbnll Ic with )ou no more’ ‘'^me 
lime afterwards oiu of the othcersof fus i onrt f ating 
snl to I im, *Sire, Chnsiinas is mgh, whore will tour 
liiajisti wijdi to ciUbrati that fistiial?* Janus nilusl 
with a scornful smile, ‘ 1 1 mnotull m 

Hut ibis I can till jon on IhK dip je will Ik? mas 
Icrb-ss, and the nalin without a king * 

llaunteill) these thi lights tie king wintlfirecto 
Canu> castle, nml nett to Ins plarc nl I alUar J, uhix 
• Si 't/ P tjt*^ r I •» a 
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he tooh to his bed. It would have been natural for him 
to go to Linlithgow, to his queen, who was on the point 
of giving birth to a child. He chose rather to be at a 
distance from her. Loose living is incompatible with 
domestic happiness. No symptom showed that his death 
was near. James, however, was always repeating the 
words, ‘ Before such a day I shall be dead.’ His coui- 
tiers, astonished and afflicted, said to one another that if 
the queen gave him a son, the happiness so much desired 
would restore him ; but on December 8, 1542, she gave 
birth to a girl — the celebrated Mary Stuart. On learn- 
ing that the newborn infant was a girl, James, wounded 
afresh in bis dearest wish, turned to the wall, away from 
those who had brought him the sad tidings. ‘ The devil 
go with it,’ he said; ‘it will end as it began; it came 
with a lass, and it will go with a lass.’* He saw his 
family extinct, his crown lost. Other Stuarts, however, 
bore it after Hilary. Both Scotland and England, unhap- 
pily, knew that to their cost. But this circumstance — • 
the hope frustrated of a son to take the place of the two 
which he had lost — was a fresh and fatal blow for the 
unfortunate James : 

De douleur en douleur il traversait la vie. 

The cardinal presented himself at the castle. His visit 
Avas natural at that moment. But the ambitious prelate, 
supposing the king to be near death, came not to console 
him, but to secure his own position. As the king in his 
present dangerous state could only hear with difficulty, 
the primate cried in his ear — ‘ Take order, sir, with the 
realm, Who shall rule during the minority of your 
daughter ? Ye have known my serruce ; what will ye 
have done ? Shall there not be four regents chosen, and 
shall not I be principal of them?’ The clever prelate 
succeeded in getting a document prepai’ed which was in 
his favor. The king was sinking. But the memory of 

* Spolswood, p, 71, Knox, Bef., p. 91. 
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Solway ran continnally »n hia he-td, and distorted lus 
lasimoments *iie/cnodhc, ‘flcdisOIuer’ jaOhver 
taken? Ail is lost.* On Deceralicr H, 1542, at the ago 
of tliirty two, BIX days after tlic birth of Afary Stnart, 
James V died lien disrobmg him, they found in 
his pocket the famous proscription list ^^hat i^as to 
come of that now ? 

James was honed at Holvrood January 8, and the 
cardinal who had dn\en him along that fatal path in 
■which be was to meet death provided at the ceremony 
Tins pnnee, thus taken away m the flower of his age, 
died not so mncli of disease as of a broken heart •' ^Tho 
Borrow of the world worketb death * lie had understand 
mg, hot It was ancultnated , ho w as moderate in respect 
to the pleasures of the table, but he bad been throw n in 
bis jouth into other irrcgulantics, from which ho noser 
got free lie might he seen lu the biltcrc«t winter 
wcalhoT, on horseback niglit and day, endeavoring to 
Burpnsc the freebooters in their retreats , and poor men 
had always ca^y access to him Bnl for w ant of thought 
fulnc«3 and solid principles ho was jnce««anll} lo*« 1 to 
and fro between the nobles and the j nc«t% and whith 
cicrof these two waa the mo«t adroit ea«ilj look iho 
upper hand lie siimcd much, but perhaps bo was still 
more * sinned against.* 

* ' Hcge In vt&tU floro noa ua morbo qtt&m xacrorU vl 
extlocto »— Boctisnsn p CIS 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

EEGENCT OE THE EAEE OE ARBAulf. — IMPRISONMENT OE 

BEATOTJN. — ^TREATY OF PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 

(1543— ILabch 1543.) 

The political and religious events in the midst of 
which James V. had heen taken from Scotland were 
of so grave a character that the wisest heads felt some 
alarm, and expected to see a storm break forth such 
as no one had ever seen the like.* An unexpected 
blow, considering the youthful years of the prince, 
had fallen on the nation. With eyes fixed on the 
future, nobles and people talked together of their 
fears and the faintness of their hopes, f In the Low- 
lands, in the heart of the Highlands, at Edinburgh, at 
Glasgow, at Stirling, and in other towns of Scotland, 
men with pale faces and a restless air were question- 
ing one another in distress of mind about the fate in 
reserve for their country. The shameful defeat at Sol- 
way, which had given the king his death-blow, had filled 
the people with mourning and dread. The most illustri- 
ous lords of Scotland, taken prisoners by the English, 
had been exposed to the gaze of the citizens of London. 
Those who still remained in Scotland were divided 
by implacable hatred, and by religious views diametric- 
ally opposed to each other; and it was anticipated that 

’*'■ ' Imininere videbatur tempestas quantam vix ulla proximo- 
rum smculoruni memoria . . . meniinisset.’ — Buchanan, p. 515. 

i ‘ Multi pro sua cujusque spe aut raetu varie disserebant.’ — 
Jhiil. 
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di'sscnnons long Bwppressed by the feir of the Ving 
TToald now burst forth Tho cardinal and tlic bt«b 
ops, giving them^eU cs np M ithout restraint to their pas 
6ion for dominion, were going to take adi antage of tho 
death of James to bring the people into subjection 
Henry VHI , glorying in the nncxpeclcd victory vihich 
ho had just won, did not fail, now that his nephen was no 
more, to turn to account (and m nhit a fashion )) his 
pretensions to Scotland For maintaining order in tho 
country there was a queen eight dajs old The next 
heir to the crown after her, IlamiUon, carl of Arran, 
was not fitted by his virtues, or his intelligence, or his 
courage to rule the people Many destnictivo agencies 
ncrc at work in Scotland , food hmentationswcrehcartl 
One thing alone could savo the country— the Go«pcl 
The king being dead, it appeared to Beatoun that the 
public troubles ofilrcd him a favorable opportumu for 
becoming master, for fccnnng the triumph of Ibo French 
party, for abolishing the Rcformaiion, and c«lablisliiog 
the supremacy of the clergy Since Scotland was abated, 
he was to lie craltcd It u as nctslfol to act quiekl) Olio 
nobles nho were rcccntlr made prisoners, ami tho«o who 
had for a long time li\c<l in exile in I ngland, v\oro 
about to return Tlic cardinal knew well that they 
detested Ins 8ub«cn icnce to the i»ope, Ins ambition, an 1 
biH arrogance, and be had no doubt that they vsouUl 
vigorously oj po«o lum Tlie carl of Arran, next bnr 
after Marj to the crown, waa it la true m Scotland, an t 
fcemcd to l)c called to make head again*t bun , but the 
bau},btj cardinal made little account of that, Tho carl 
la nnambilioua, said be , be baa no energy, and all I »« 
wjah w to have noibing to do Bcaub-a, Arran waa I la 
near relation, a 1*00 of one of hla nnnta • T}»e king hi 1 
scareclv I nathed his last «htn the canlinil went b I Hy 
to the'queen mother at I ulithgow, f irtifitd with tie 
• •5Iln5relttTlt4tt» « BaitUCTnUatUt caias -.K4fL»MS p- 
CtS 
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document on which he assumed to found his pretensions. 

‘ Welcome, my lord,’ said the queen, who as yet knew 
nothing more than the serious illness of her hushand ; 

‘ is not the king dead ? ’ Mary of Guise supposed that the 
first prelate of the kingdom was come solely to announce 
to her the sovereign’s death. But Beatoun had another 
end in view in this visit. Without loss of time ho pro- 
duced the king’s testament containing the nomination 
of a regency composed of the cardinal and the earls 
of Argyle, Huntley, and Murray, the first-named to ho 
president of the council and guardian to the royal 
infant. This document was generally considered to 
have been extorted from the dying king, hlany persons 
even believed that the cardinal’s agent had guided the 
hand of the dead king, and obtained a signature in blank 
which the cardinal had afterwards filled up at his own 
will. Buchanan states that the cardinal, having gained 
over a certain priest named Balfour, had with his assist- 
ance forged a false testament. Knox, Sadler, and Les- 
ley also speak in the same way.’*' At the market-cross 
at Edinburgh the cardinal had proclamation made, on 
the Monday after the king’s death, of the alleged deed 
which made him the first personage in the realm. 

Many of the Scots were indignant at this proceeding, 
and said openly that both the regency and the guardian- 
ship of the infant Mary belonged to Hamilton, earl of 
Arran, who, as next heir to the crown through his grand- 
mother, the daughter of James IL, would be king, it was 
said, if the little princess should chance to die. Had not 
her two brothers died in their infancy? The general 
hatred, of the cardinal, and the horror felt at the thought 
of living under the government of a priest, impelled a 
large number of people to support the cause of Hamilton. 


Many aflSrm that a dead man’s hand was made to subscribe a 
blank. Knox, Eef . , p. 92. ‘ Conducto Balf urio sacrificulo merce- 
mrio falBum testamentum subjecit.’— Buchanan, p. 515. Sadler, 
Papers, i. p. 38. Lesley, Hist., p. 169. 
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* Occasion offers hercolf to you,’ they saidtolnm, ‘do 
not let her pn^s ’ Tijc laird of Grange especially urged 
this noble to maintain his rights But Arrvn, for avant 
of spirit, "was ready to abandon them. It as at last 
determined to call together tho nobility of the realm, 
that they might decide to uho^c hands the go^cmmcnt 
should be intrusted during the minority Tlie nobles 
met on tho appointed daj The cardinal and liis par 
tisans resisted uith all their might tho proposal to com 
mit the government of tho realm to the carl of Arran 
‘Tlie IFamiltons,’ said they, ‘ arc cmcl murderers, oppress 
ors of innocents, proud, a\ ancious, double and faUe, and 
fmallv, the pestilence m this commonwealth * Arran 
had, indeed, given himself up to the domination of dis- 
honorable men However, he roroamed calm, and 
contemned those msuUs. ‘Call mo nhat jou } lease,* 
replied ho, * but defraud me not of my right halov cr 
my friends have been, yet unto this day has no man 
cause to complain upon me l»cilher yet am I minded 
to flatter my friends in their evil doing, but hj Godi 
grace shall be forward to correct their cnormuus 
Tlicreforc jet again, mj lonl in God’s name I cravo 
that jc do me no wrong, nor defraud mo of my ju«l title 
In-fonj jc have expeneneo of my govcrnminl* l*bis 
tipjwal touchcl the hearer", an I all crieil out that unlivs 
tho fiar of God and Jits nghtcousiuss wen, trampled 
under fool, the claim of Arran could not Ihj njcctcl 
He was thenforc proclaimed governor of Scotland, in 
spue of Bcaiouu, on 1 the kings palace, Jus ina«ures 
hi" jew il", an 1 oU cr chattels of the crown vven dchv ere I 
up to him by the offieiaN who hat! charge of them 'lliis 
look place on Januarj 10, a ftwdajs after the carvlmaU 
I rotlamatioiu 

Arran, it h tru'*, was not distinguishi’'! f *r his virtues 
nor f >r his Intelligtnci , but 1 o was \crv nufrall) Ilk'll, 
as wtak n tnoftin an ‘Tlevarlof Vrran,* wn t** r I 
l4«lt to Henry \ HI , *U him*«l( ag « I "ofi (, wl * man, 
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and lovetli well to look on tke Scripture, but be batb 
many that ruletb about blm of bis kin wbicb be slirewd 
and evil men.’ * Never bad any regent been received 
■\vitb so mucb liking and hope, and this was the case 
especially because people were glad to be delivered from 
the cardinal. It was thought that he would reform all 
that went wrong in the church or state, and his first acts 
corresponded with this hope.f That Arran should thus 
get possession of power was astonishing, for he was as 
weak as Beatoun was strong, and the weakest, they say, 
always goes to the wall. In this case the reverse hap- 
pened. But many people thought that the arrangement 
would be only temporary. Arran was the earthen pot 
of the fable, Beatoun the iron pot, and it was not diffi- 
cult to foresee which of the two would break the other. 
It was not long before Arran gave a proof of his too 
easy temper. Instead of adopting measures for with- 
drawing the realm from the influence of Beatoun, as 
soon as the latter claimed to be made chancellor of 
Scotland, Arran committed that office to his hands, in 
order to alleviate the disgrace to which the assembly of 
the nobles had just subjected him.J The ambitious car- 
dinal, however, did not long keep that post of influence. 

Many eminent and pious men supported the cause of 
the earl of Arran. One of his first acts was to appoint 
as his chaplains, on the recommendation of those sup- 
porters, two ministers who preached the pure Gospel. 
A former Dominican, Thomas Guillaume (or Williams), 
who had been very eminent in his order, having been 
converted by the Word of God, had thrown off his cowl. 
Ho was called to preach at Edinburgh. The soundness 
of Ins judgment, the purity of his doctrine, the force of 
his eloquence, and the clearness of his exposition of 
Scripture, together with a certain moderation in contro- 

Slate Papers, r. pp. 238. 340. Knox, Ref., pp. 33, 94. 

T wpotswood, p, 71. Buclianan, Knox. 

f State Papers, v. p. 250. 
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Tcrsy, attracted a crowd to lus preaching Tlie regent 
associated with him another c\anc:clical minister, John 
Rough He had entered a convent at fcventccn vears 
of age, had twice Ti«ited Rome, and having heen pain 
fully shoched by what he had seen there, he had emhneed 
the Reformation Le«s of a scholar than Gmllanme, he 
was more simple minded, and more ardent against super 
stition and impiotj, and against the anthonty of the 
pope Arran, urged on hy hia evangelical friends, sent 
Ins faithful ministcra into aarions parts of the kingdom 
Among iheir numerous hearers was Knot, and it was 
while listening to Guillaume that the great reformer 
began to be acquainted with the beauty of evangelical 
truth • 

But while those who had their hearts opened to the 
tnilh received w ith joy the words of the two chaplains, 
the monks, the priests, and all the fnends of tlie papacy 
attacked them vehtmcntlj * Heresy I heresj I ’ ctiwl 
a rranciscan named Scot, ‘Gmllanme and Rough will 
carry the governor unto the devil* And ollthcmonls 
and sacristans took up the cry, ‘Heresy I* A man 
named H alson, of the household of (he bishop of Dim 
kcM, compo'^otl a satirical ballad against llit chaplains 
and the ngont which had a gnat vOj,ne Tin cardinal 
on his part was moving heaven and earth, and wornrl 
Arran to silence the two preachers 'All thv •omen,’ 
pays Knox, * Tonpil [croaked) as ihtj had been ravtii*, 
yea ratlur they yelled and roared as tUvils jn I <11* 
I'or the moment, these cnes were futile Tlio divine 
Word prev ailc 1 

^\ lull the«e things were lasting in ®^roilatu1, Henry 
"kTII was fully occiij ted In I'ngland Tlie di ath of 
James had startleil lum, and Ins finl tl ought ha I been 
that the succession must fall toluni, llewountimtt lie 
two kingdoms, and it would bo an imimntc olvafita„ 

• hrot, /’'■/, p t*iv»»8isooil p TS Mftf'e li/i «>/ 
Ane* p 21 TAt l^5.^ 
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to Great Bvitain'to be all under one government, and 
that his own. To this end a marriage should be con- 
cluded between his son Edward, aged five years, and the 
young Queen of Scotland, aged a few days. He lost no 
time in sending for the most notable of the Scottisli 
captives to Hampton Court palace, where he was then 
residing. The earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, and the 
Lords Maxwell, Fleming, and Grey, men who only a 
few days before had been made a spectacle to the popu- 
lace of London, appeared before him. He stated to 
them his project. ‘ God,’ said he, ‘ now offers you a 
most favorable occasion for establishing agreement and 
peace in Great Britain. Let a contract be concluded 
between your queen and my sou. I offer to set you at 
liberty if you will pledge yourselves to do all you can 
to get the consent of the regent and of the other nobles 
of Scotland to this marriage.’ The project highly 
pleased the lords, for they saw in it a certain means of 
obtaining not only liberty for themselves, but a lasting 
peace for their country. Agi*eement was made that the 
Queen Mary should marry the prince Edward when she 
was ten years old. After this conference the noble 
prisoners set out, December 29, on their way to Scot- 
land, to secure the success of their scheme. 

Henry, however, did not yet feel himself secure, and 
he wanted to have the young queen in his own hands 
and some others with her. He had no confidence in 
Scotland, knowing how easily she might tack about ; 
and he was afraid of the cardinal’s cleverness. Conse- 
quently, on January 9 he wrote to viscount Lisle, then 
lord warden of the military frontiers of England. ‘It 
is essential,’ said he, ‘ to get the child, the person of the 
cardinal, and of such as be chief lettes of onr purpose, 
and also of the chief holds and fortresses into our 
hands.”>= Henry’s fears were not without foundation. 
At the moment of James’s death everyone foreboded a 

* jSiate Papers, v. p. 2t3. 
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w ar with the powerful King of England But the Scot 
tish lords whom Henry had set at liberty arrived on 
January 24 They were accompained by the earl of 
Angus and his brother. Sir George Douglas, who had 
long endured the life of exiles m England These lords 
hastened to fulfil the commission of Henry VIIL On 
their admission to the council, of which the regent n as 
president, they laid before it the proposal of mamago 
between the heirs of the two crowns The earl of Arrau 
and the great majority of the members of the coimcil 
appeared to be favorable to it , but the cardmal, sup- 
poi ted by the queen mother, sirennously opposed it. In 
their judgment nothing was more dangerous for Scot 
land, nothing could bo more olTejisii e lo France and to 
Romo, Now Mary of Guise and Beatoun were tho 
representatives of these powers 'J he more chance there 
seemed to be of the adoption of the proposal by tho 
council, the more Beatoiin struggled and the more vehe 
mont tho resistance ho offered to it Fe iiueesantly 
interrupted the debate be put questions to other mom 
bers he thus hindered them from speaking and made 
the taking of votes altogcthei imposMble • Tlie major 
itj of the council revolted against conduct so iinparlia 
raentary, which did not allow them tlu free cxcrciso of 
their right The other immberb, and especially tho 
Scots who were just tome from England, weie indignant 
The latter conceived a bold design which did not occur 
to anyone else They would turn the cardinals inso 
knee to account in getting him wholly set asi le It 
was proposed that Beaionii should be excluded from the 
assembly and confined in an nparimcut of the palate 

• * Qunm cardmalls non solum repugrnaret f<*<l oblnrbando ct 
nlios intcrpellando niliU dccemi r*lcnmr — Uuchftnnn p, 'll? 

It nppeara to us that Bochnnan slthough n contemporary nmi nn 
eminent hWorSnn Is in error 1 ere He nsslgns this opposition ol 
tl 6 cardinal to the monih of MiircU in tl c parliament wl He U la 
o%ldent that It took jlau on JiumarySC at tho latest 
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until the votes had been collected. This plan was at 
once voted and carried out.* llVhat a blow for this 
proud priest ! He, primate, cardinal, legato of Home, 
the most important personage of the realm, as bo 
thought, to find himself excluded from the council and 
treated as a prisoner ! He was not even to regain his 
liberty very soon. Never, perliaps, had any assembly 
struck so unlooked for a blow. The Scottish lords had 
arrived January 24, and the discussion and exclusion of 
the cardinal certainly took place on the 25th or 20th. 1 he 
prelate was removed to the prison at Dalkeith.} Ulie 
earls of Huntley, Murray, and Bothwcll demanded his 
liberation and ofi'erod themselves as his bail, but they 
did not succeed in obtaining it. The voting resulted in 
a resolution in favor of the marriage and of the union 
with England ; it only remained for parliament to con- 
firm it. 

The Scottish lords who had returned from England, 
above all the earl of Angus and his brother, had learnt 
during their sojourn in London not to spare the cardinals 
and other Romish dignitaries. The stormy presumption 
•of the cardinal in the council had been the occasion of 
the measure adopted against him ; but these lords per- 
fectly understood that unless the cardinal were kept in 
confinement there could be no religious nor even civil 
liberty in the land. ‘It is not possible,’ says C.alviu, ‘ to 
deprive an able and powerful tyrant of his supremacy 
except by first taking aAvay his arms and bringing against 
him a force superior to his own. He wfill never quit his 
, post of his own accord.’|; Sir George Douglas, brother 
‘ of Angus, went to Berwick where Lord Lisle was sta- 
tioned, and pointed out to him that in sending the car- 
dinal to prison they had given him certain proof of their 

* ‘ Communi prope omnium consenBU cardinalis in cnbiculum 
EeoTsum secluBus est.’ — Buclianan, ibid. 

t State Papers, v. p. 243 n. 

f Calvin, Harm, de Matth. xii. 29. 
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activity Lisle immediately reported it to the Duke of 
Suffolk, "brotber in law of Henry VIIL* All the inends 
of the Gospel, and even the Scottish political party, 
looked on that measure as a great deliverance Beatoun, 
however, was not surrendered to Henry VIIL, as he had 
required him to be 

It IS hardly possible to imagine the effect produced in 
Scotland by this bold deed The bishops and the priests 
as soon as they heard of the extraordinary proceediug 
were beside themselves All the cleigy, struck with 
horror, at once adopted the same course as they would 
have done if Scotland were laid under an interdict by 
the pope The churches were closed, lehgious services 
were su'^pended, and the puests refused to discharge anj 
of then functions One might ha\e conjectured that 
some appalling crime had been committed, and that the 
whole nation was excommunicated A funereal \ eil Imng 
o\ er Scotland The Romish clergy accused those who 
had laid hands on the cardinal not only of injustice but 
of sacrilege The people, submissiie in some places to 
the bidding of their priests, and even many lords, cried 
out osith the others Argyle left Edinburgh, retired to 
his estates, and assembled bia clan loid Lisle nroto 
to London, February 1, ‘Since the cardinal was seized, 
no one in Scotland can get a priest to sing masse, to 
christen or bury * f 

The Scottish Parliament waa to open at Easter, an I 
the moment was approaching Instead of one there 
would be (so to speak) two parliaments Tlio party of 
the opposition, the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Jlurray, 
and BotUweU, a\ory great tiumbcr of hatoas, kmgUt**, 
bishops, and abbots, met at Perth a vcik before tlic day 
of convocation, and liaiing draain up certain article'*, 
they sent them to the regent and his council by the 
bands of the bishop of Orkney and Sir John Campbell, 
uncle to the carl of Argyle Let the cardinal, they said, 

• SlalePapen v 219. f State Papen r 2t9 
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be set at liberty ; let tbe New Testament be interdicted ; 
let the regent confer with ns on all affairs of the realm, 
and let other ambassadors be sent to the King of Kng- 
land, charged with a quite different mission from that 
which has been determined ' on. The regent by the 
advice of his council declined to accede to ‘ demands so 
unreasonable.* The next step, immediately taken, was 
to send a herald-at-arms to Perth, to summon the lords 
who w^ore there to Edinburgh, under penalty of treason, 
to discharge their duties. This citation took effect. Tlie 
earl of Murray, the bishops, and abbots arrived on the 
eve of the opening of parliament. The other lords pre- 
sented themselves later. Argyle alone remained on his 
estates, llis two uncles, however, offered excuse for 
him, on the ground of ill health.* 

Parliament opened on Monday, March 12. The assem- 
bly was numerous, for the gravity of the occasion was 
universally understood. ‘This parliament,’ said the earl 
of Angus, ‘is the most substantial that was ever seen in 
Scotland ; the three estates are present in great force, 
and the multitude of on-lookers is so great that no more 
could find lodging in the two towms of Edinburgli and 
Leith.’ The first resolution of this important assembly 
approved the marriage of prince Edward and the little 
Queen Mary, and empowered ambassadors to negotiate 
it with England.! The second resolution (Tuesday) 
was the confirmation of the earl of Arran in the office 
of regent. On Wednesday the earl of Angus and his 
brother w^ere reinstated in the honors and the estates of 
which they had been deprived during their fifteen years’ 
exile. On Thursday the most important of all the reso- 
lutions of this body was to be presented and debated. 

Lord hlaxwell, whom the folly of James V. had 
deprived of the command in the affair at Solway, was 

* State Papers, v. pp. 202-264. Angus to Lisle. 

I ‘ The marriage of tlie said queen, and to contract tlie same bj 
their said ambassadors.’— iiicil. 
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generally kno^vn as ‘ a man of good intentions with 
respect to the Word of God* He had not openly pro- 
fessed the et angehtal doctnne so long as the cardinal 
was in possession of the supreme power , but his sojourn 
in England, though shorty had induced him to take a 
more decisue coui-se He rose ind introduced a hill 
proaiding ‘that all the subjects of the kingdom might 
read the Holy Sciiptures in their mother tongue ’ Hie 
debate began immediately Dunbar, archbishop of Glas 

gow, who since the imprisonment of the cardinal had 
become chancellor of the realm, declared that he would 
oppose the motion in his own name and in the name of 
all the piclatcs, at least until the period when a proiin 
cial council of all the clergy of Scotland should lia\c 
decided the question ‘ Wherefore,* answered the friends 
of the Scriptures, ‘ should it not be lawful to men that 
understood no Latin, to use this word of their salvation 
in the tongue they understand, as it was for Latin men 
to have It in Latin, Grecians and Hebrews to ha\e it in 
Iheir tongues * ‘Tlie kirk,’ replied the priests, ‘had for 
bidden all kind of tongues but those throe' ‘When 
was that inhibition giicn?’ retorted tlic fiiends of the 
Gospel ‘ Christ has commanded his w ord to be preached 
to all nations Eow if it ought to be preached to all 
nation'5, it must be preached in the tongue thej under 
stand Now if it be lawful to preach it m all tongue«, 
why shall it not be lawful to read it and to hoar it read 
111 all tongues? To the end that the people may try the 
spirits according to the commandment of the apo«itlc ’ * 
The prelates finding thcroscUcs beaten admitted that 
the Holy Scripture might indeed be read in the vulgar 
tongue, provided that the translation were true Some 
of the members of the assembly then lianded to the 
pnests some copies of Iho Holy Scriptures which thov 
drew from their pocket*, and bogged them to point out 
any faults they could find in them Ibc prelate*, in 
* Knox nitl 03 
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great embarrassment, began to raabe searcb, Inrnctl over 
tbe leaves of the book, opening it at the beginning, at 
■tbe end, and in all parts, taking infinite pains to find 
some mistake. But nothing could be found. At last, 
‘Here,’ said one of them, ‘lierc is a passage to be repre- 
hended; love is put in the place of charitj/.'' ‘ Wliat 
ditference is there,’ it was replied, ‘betwi-xt the one .and 
the other? It seems you do not understand the Greek 
term ayiirn: Before the Greek word the priests stood 
dumb.* 

The deputies of the burgesses and a part of the nobles 
then required that the reading asked for should be ]ier- 
mitted ; as well as the reading of Christian treatises, 
until such time as the clergy should give .a better trans- 
lation of the Bible. The prelates still stood out; but 
at length, reduced to silence, they submitted, and it was 
enacted by Act of Parliament that ‘ all men and women 
should be free to read the Holy Scriptures in their own 
tongue or in the English tongue, and that .all acts passed 
to the contrary should be abolished.’ This bill, whicli 
passed on March 15, was promulgated on the 19th, and 
sent into all parts of the kingdom by order of the regent. 
The priests immediately began to cry out with one voice 
against him as the promoter of heresy.f 
This was the first public Act passed in Scotland in favor 
of religious libertjL The victory, says Knox, wliich 
Christ Jesus then won over the enemies of his truth was 
of no little importance. The trumpet of the Gospel gave 
at once a certain sound, from Wigton to Inverness, from 
south to uorth. No small comfort was given to the 
souls, to the families, who till then durst not read the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Ten Commandments in English 
through fear of being accused of beresjL The Bible, 
which had long lain hidden in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, rras now openly placed on the tables of pious and 

* Knox. EU. of the Uef., p. 99. 

t Ibid. p. 100. Spotswood, p. 72. Petrie, Church EiU., p. 182, 
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■well informed men The New Tebtamcnt nas indeed 
already widely circulated, but many of those ubopos 
eessed it had bVowu themselves unworthj of it, ncier 
having read ten sentences in it through fear of men 
Now they brought out their New Testaments, and 
* they would chop their familiars on the cheek with it.’* 
‘Here,’ said they, ‘ this hook has lam hid under my hod 
feet these ten years ■* Others, on the contrary, exclaimed 
with joy, * Oh, how often bate I been in dangoi for this 
book I how secretly have I stolen away from my u ifc at 
midmglit to read upon it in that lonely silent hour*’ 
Some, ubo were minded to torn everything to account, 
made a great parade of Iheir joy, on purpose to pay 
court to the regent, who was then esteemed the mo«t 
fen cut Protestant in all Europe ‘But in general,’ add 
the lustouana, ‘the knowledge of God was wonderfully 
increased by the perusal of the sacred wruing^, and the 
Holy Spirit was given in great abundance to simple 
men * Many works were also published at the same 
tune in Scotland, which were intended to disclose tlie 
abases of the Romish Chnrch, and others of the same 
character w ere brought fiom England That important 
Act of the Scottish parliament was nev er repealed 
WJiile these wholesome measures were being adopted, 
the alliance of the country with England appeared to ha 
growing stronger , and c%cn if a purely evangelical re- 
formation was not to be looked for, the tics winch bound 
Scotland to Rome must certainly be broken On Sun 
da\ afternoon, Jlarch 18 , the day after the cloMng of 
the session of parliament, arrived Sir Ralph Sadltr, an 
envoy from rfctiry Vllf ffo betook himself that very 
evening to llolyrood, nntl there harnt from the regent 
the rc'^olntions winch hid ju'it liccn taken SacHcr wa^ 
charged with the duty of concluding the marriage con 
tract between Edward and Mary, as wcH as the project 


* Knox 100 
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of a perpetual alliance between the two countries.* 
Sadler, who acted in the business witli his utmost en- 
ergy, soon found that the Scots were not prepared to 
go to the same length as his master. ‘ In my opinion, 
he wrote (March 27), ‘they had lever suflcr extremity 
than come to the obedience and subjection of England : 
they will have their realm free and live within them- 
selves after their own law's and customs, . . I think 
assuredly all the nobles and the whole temporality of 
this realm desire the marriage and to join with us in 
perfect friendship : in which case I think also tliey will 
utterly abandon France.’ This w'as not w’hat Henry 
was aiming at. After the death of the young princess, 
the Tudors, in his view, w'ere to inherit her kingdom. 

The alliance, nevertheless, was concluded. On July 1 
the earl of Glencairn, Sir George Douglas, Learmont, and 
Balnaves, the Scottish envoys, signed at Greenwich the 
treaty of marriage and of peace. This treaty "was sol- 
emnly read, August 25, in Holyrood abbey, and tvas 
there signed, sealed, and approved by the regent and 
the nobles. The queen tvas to remain in Scotland until 
she should be ten years old, and then be taken into Eng- 
land to be educated. Three Scottish lords should be 
given as hostages to Henry; and in coniirmation of the 
alliance a consecrated wafer, according to a Romish 
usage, was broken between the regent and SirR. Sadler, 
the representative of Henry VIII. Each of them received 
and ate half of it, in token of their unity and as a pledge 
of their fidelity, — a strange method of cementing an alli- 
ance which had for its end the destruction of Romish 
sujierstitions. The treaty was published everywhere as a 
basis of perpetual agreement ; but the union of the two 
nations had still many a storm to encounter. 

Affuit R. Sadlerius, eques ab Anglo legatus, qui nuptias et 
pacem publicam procuraret.’— Buclianan, p. 517. 
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BEATOtm IS UBEPATEO AJn> RECOrEUS HIS PONTEE.-— 
BREACH OF THE TTBATT — PPESH PEPSECimOir 

CSiacB 15 ® — or lt« ) 

At present everytlitng was getting on well in Scot 
land, and the continuance of this well being was all that 
•n as desired The severest eye could find nothing to ccn 
Bure in the court of the regent , and he acted with so 
much moderation m the govemraent that not a single 
complaint was heard of hia administration Arnn ivas 
as much respected and obeyed as any king conld hai e 
been AU men were promi<img themselves a quiet life, 
when a sudden gust npset everything 
There was one party which was full of wrath at the 
recent changes. The alliance of bcotland m ith England, 
the impnBonment of the canlinal, the regency of Arran, 
the freedom conferred on the Holy Scriptures, — all these 
things filled the friends of the papacy uith excitement 
and horror, whether at "Rome, in Franco, or in Scotland 
The earl of Lennox had armed from Pans for the pur 
pose of giMug his support to the FreneU party in 
Scotland, and he fiittcrcd himself that he should ho 
appointed regent, and even that ho should marry the 
queen dowager The pope had sent the legato Marco 
Grifsani into Scotland, with orders to jwjj tljo cardinal, 
the carl of T^nnox, and all the other adiersanes of 
Arran , to fulminalo nnithcmns, and to use all other 
means \vl«cli ho could dew-ic for effecting the fall of 
the ngent and the delation of the cardnnl * Gri 

* * M ith hlsfalmlnatioo of carsln^ and ail other means that 
ho eiiall bo able to excogitate'— Start /'ap«ri,v p 2S<k 
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mani and Lennox expected to find the material all ready, 
so that it would he an easy task for them to set fire to it. 
They were not entirely mistaken. The xiltramontancs 
of Scotland were in a rage with the regent and Avith the 
lords who were on his side.* Their scheme was to libei - 
ate the cardinal, who should then go with his adlierenls 
to Linlithgow, get possession of the young queen and 
depose the regent. 

Lennox and Grimani had not come from the continent 
alone. Two Scottish priests, who had liA'cd for a long 
time in France and had there hccorae imbued with 
Roman Catholicism of the deepest dye, landed in Scot- 
land in the month of April. These men Avcrc likely 
to do, perhaps, more than all others towards the restora- 
tion of ultramontanisra. They were John Hamilton, 
abbot of Paisley, a natural brother of the regent, and 
Master David Panter,f who Avas aftei’Avards bisho)) of 
Ross. Their learning, their loAvliness, and their religion 
Avere much talked of, and people thought that their com- 
ing Avould prove a great comfort to the Church of God. J 
‘They Avill soon,’ it was said, ‘go into the pulpit and 
truly preach Jesus Christ.’ 

The abbot of Paisley was admitted to intimacy with 
the regent. He might conA’erse Avith him at any time, 
and he undertook to break down bit by bit the evange- 
lical views of Arran and to sunder his connexion with 
England. First of all, it Avas necessary to get rid of 
the two evangelical chaplains. The two priests there- 
fore began, immediately after their arrival, to disparage 
the preaching of Williams and Rough. The abbot of 
Paisley had always some fault to find. ‘ Their sermons,’ 

* Knox, Ref., p. 103. 

+ ‘Hamilton, abbas Passerensis, et David Panitarius.’ Hu 

dianan, lib. xv. anno 1543. ‘ David Panter.’— Spotswood. ‘ David 
Pan toy r.’ — ^Knox. 

t ‘ Great esperance there Avas that their presence should have 
been comfortable to the kirk of God.’— Knox, Ref., p, 105. 
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paid be to bis brother, *are beretjcol and scandalons.’ 
The latter, naturally weab.mmded,let himself be caught 
Williams u"is ordered to put an end to his preaching, 
and be set out for England Rough m as sent to preach 
in Kyle, ■where for some time there had been loiersof 
the Bible This was not enough The men of sound 
judgment and genuine piety who were abont the regent, 
and who had contributed to the general prospent) and 
peace, must also be remoted out of the way What 
terrors, "what promises, ‘what boxes full of enchant- 
ments,’ says Knox, these two priests had brought with 
them from Prance, no one could tell Be it as it mav, 
some were got rid of by crafty expedients, others by 
false insinuations ‘ If you remain, your life is at stake,’ 
they said to them At the same time the partisans of 
the clergy, rvho had till then hold themselves aloof from 
the court, wnngcd their way thither like ra> ens to the 
oamon * 

One day when there was a great gathering at Holy* 
rood, and tho regent saw around him at the same 
moment both the faithful attendants who had dosened 
well of their country and the fanatical supporters of 
the cardinal, one of the latter cried out in a voice loud 
enough for Arran and all present to hear him, * Jty lord 
governor and his fnends will never he at ease nor quiet 
nc«3 till that a dozen of these knaves that abuse lits 
grace be hanged After that, people saiv the men 
whoso labors had been so uaeful to Scotland, — Durham, 
Borthwii-k, Bothwell, the laird of Grange, Baliia\c<, 
BallandenJ ami Sir David Dyndsay, — withdraw from 
tho court, while he who had threatened them wUh tho 
gallows received a pension for his insolent speech 

Tho liberation of the cardinal could be no longer 
deferrtd He was imprisoned nt Dalkeith on January 
20, was removed thenco to icaton, next to fllackmsi 

• Knox lif/iV 107 f Kaor, /?«'/, p J07 

\ Spotswood Knot writes * BaWantyoe ' 
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castle on tlie Forth, and finally to St. Andrews, the seat 
of his archbishopric. There he was set at liberty at 
the request, especially, of the queen-mother, who had 
never ceased her intercession for him.* Once free, this 
arrogant man, exasperated by the aftront which had 
been ofiered him, thought only of recovering his own 
power and of reestablishing the cause of the papacy. 

He now had frequent communication with Mary of 
Guise, and shared her indignation at the favors granted 
to the Scottish nobles just returned from England, who 
had passed from exile to the most influential positions. 
They resolved to do their utmost to reestablish the alli- 
ance with Francis I. and the pope. The cardinal com- 
pletely won over the earl of Bothwell, and the Lords 
Home, Buccleugh, and others. He induced such of 
them as were on the frontier to make inroads on the 
English territory. He assembled at St. Andrews, on 
July 6, the earls of Lennox, Argyle, Huntley, and Both- 
well, Lord Home, and the other noblemen and gentle- 
men who were favorable to the pope ; and at thia con- 
ference they determined to oppose the regent, who in- 
stead of executing their designs was only bent on pro- 
moting heretical opinions.f 

Meanwhile Beatoun found opportunities for secret 
interviews with the regent’s brother, who had everything 
in his own hands ; for this bastard was as remarkable 
for force of character as his legitimate brother was for 
the want of it. The cardinal did not confine himself to 
intrigues in high places, but he had it at heart to win 
the multitude, and he tried all imaginable schemes in 

* State Papers, v. p. 242. .Spotswood, p. 73. In Laing’s edition 
of Knox it is stated in a note, p. 97, ‘ He at last obtained permis- 
sion to go to bis own castle of St. Andrews, under tbe guard of 
George, fifth Lord Seaton.’ But tbe text of Knox, p. 57, says. 

Was put first in Dalkeitb, after in Seatoun.’ 

f He took no beed to them, but to new opinions of heresy.’ 

State Papers, v. 322. 
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order to succeed * "When he tlionght thit he had at 
last secured his position, hoth aboac and belou, he con 
vohed the clergy at St Andrews The bishop, abbot, 
and pnrnatc nnfoldel before this assembly all the dan 
gers which were then impending over Scotland ‘In 
order to avert them,* said he, * contribute generously 
from 5 our purses, and urge all j our friends to do the 
same TcU them that their property and their lues are 
at stahe ^ay, more than that,* he exclaimed, ‘our 
task is to prevent the mm uhich is threatening the nni 
V ersal church of the pope ’f The clergy declared that 
they would place all their re'^ources at Ins di'spO'sal, and 
determined to set on foot a general subscnption ‘ The 
cardinal,* wrote the ambassador Sadler to Lord Parr, 
brother of the Queen of England, ‘ the cardinal hero hath 
not only stirred almost this whole realm against tho 
governor, but also hath proenred the earl Bothwcll [and 
others] to stir all the mischief and trouble thej can on 
tho Borders, and to make roads and incursions into Eng 
land, only of intent to break the peace and to breed 
contention and breach between both realms ’i At tho 
bamo time the monks wore preaching passionatelj against 
the union with England, and the population, cicUcJ 
by them, was in agitation and ready to revolt, threaten 
mg those who were opposed to the Church of Home, 
and even insulting the English arabasisador Jesters 
used to a«sail both him and lus suite with indolent 
speeches But the envoy of Ilenr^ VIII, knowing tint 
llic one matter of moment for lus master was to siiccec I, 
look the«c indignities patiently, through fear of hasten 
mg a rupture 

As Scotland w as under obligation to gn c hoMages to 

• *Tbo cardinal ceased not to traffic with sach of tho mtiUltndo 
ns he might draw to his faction —Knot, JUf , p 103 

\ liamlncnlcm atilTcrear papanto Eccleeiio rolnam nrertertt ' 
—Buchanan p SIS 

i Slate Paint r p S51 Edinb JolySO 1513 
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England as seciirity for the execution^ of tlic treaties, 
the cardinal set himself stroniionsly against the measure, 
not only with those of his own faction, but also with 
those of the other side. He was prodigal of promises to 
the relations and the friends of the intended hostages, in 
the hope of inducing them to oppose their delivery to 
England. Tlie same influences were brought to bear on 
the regent. On the day fixed for giving up the lords to 
the English ambassador, the latter went to the regent, 
and after making complaint of the insults to which ho 
was exposed, demanded the hostages. The regent pro- 
mised that the perpetrators of the outrages of which 
Sadler complained should be punished. ‘As for the 
hostages,’ he added, ‘the authority with 'which I am 
invested is of such a nature that, while I have rights as 
agaivrst the queen’s subjects, they also have their rights 
as against me. You are yourself a witness of the 
immense agitation stiri'cd up by the cardinal.’*' All my 
plans are upset, and, carried away by the force of popular 
passion, I can no longer answer for anything. ’f Arran 
Avas indeed wanting in the strength to stand against 
such a storm as was conjured up by the cardinal. Weak- 
minded himself, he bent before the violence of those 
Avho had powerful convictions. Sadler, indignant at his 
refusal, called upon the Scots who had been captives in 
England to return to their confinement, as they had 
pledged themselves to do in case the treaty should he 
violatedw Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, was the only one 
who kept his word. He set out for London, in spite of 
the pressing entreaties of his own cii'cle.J Henry, touched 
by this act of good faith, generously sent him back to 
Scotland with his tAvo brothers Avho had remained as 
hostages. 


Tauta seditione quantam ipse vides a cardinale excitata,' 
Buclianan, p. Sig. Spotswood, p, 78 . 
t ‘Vi public! furoris abreptus.’— Buchanan, p. 519. 

; ' RfictaLondinum.’multisreclamantibus, est profectus.’— ii 
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The clerical reaction was steadily gathering fresh force 
In pursuance of the colloquy of July 6, the nobles hostile 
to the regent a’^sembled some troops , and on Julv 21 
they arm ed, at the head of ten thousand men, at Leith, 
the port of Edinburgh At the same moment Arran, 
the earl of Angus, Lord Maxwell, and their friends weio 
at Edinburgh, at the bead of their armed foice There 
Mas equal ammatioo on both sides They might ha\e 
bceu likened to two electric clouds, whose lightning was 
ready to burst forth with Molence Howeter, the two 
opposed bodies of troops remained motionless for five or 
SIX da} s ‘ WJiat will be the end of this,’ wrote Sadler 
to Lord Parr, *I cannot tell, but my opinion is that 
they will not fight for all their biaggcs ’ * In fact, they 
did not fight. 

The two queens were at Linlithgow palace, in which 
the young Mary was born The regent and the cardinal 
each ga\e out that the queens were on his side, but all 
the sympathies of the queen mother were Mith the car* 
dinal The latter, accompanied by the earls of Argjle, 
Huntley , and Bothwoll, and by many bishops, went to 
T mlithgoM Supposing that the princesses were not 
safe there, ho persuaded tliem to go w ith him to Stirlmgi 
Mhich they did These lords talked without reserve 
among them«cl\cs, and with the queen, of deposing tlio 
regent, on the ground of disobedience to their holy 
mother the Church This greatly alarmed Arran, who 
at tliat same time was persecuted by the abbot of Paisley, 
hi8 natural brot er * Consider,* said the latter, ‘ the 
danger to which you expose yourself by allowing the 
authority of the pope to bo impaired It is llio authontj 
on which ) our ow n rest-* ’ As Arran was in dread of the 
anger of Iltnry VIII , the abbot exalted to the ntHio«t 
the power of the King of Tranco, an I the great ad\an 
lages of an alliance with him But above everything 
elbc he insisted on the obligation of making jcacc with 
• Slate Papere, r p 333, 
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the Chnrch, ‘ out of whose pale,’ ho repeated, ‘ there is 
no salvation.’ The poor regent, weak, inconstant, and 
not at all grounded in the faith of the Gospel, haltetl 
het\yeen the wish to follow the advice of his brother 
and the shanae involved in abandoning his party, and 
giving the jirecedence to the cardinal. He "uavciod 
between the pope and the Gospel, between France 
and England. His irresolution was torture to him ; 
he endured bitter pangs. Tlio abbot never wearied 
of repeating the question, ‘ What will ye do ? Avill yon 
then destroy yourself and your house for ever?’* Ho 
hesitated no longer. Beaten on all sides by contending 
waves ; conscious that his forces were inferior to those 
of his adversaries *, hemmed in by the snares of the car- 
dinal, who chose rather to gain him by terror than to 
subdue him by arms j abandoned by many of the nobles ; 
no longer in favor with the people, who were oflended 
bv his weakness : lowered in the esteem of his own 

» 3 

friends, and disgraced in the eyes of the English, the 
unhappy man at last took the fatal leap. Nine days 
after the ratification of the alliance with England, and 
only six days after he had published a proclamation 
against the cardinal, Arran secretly stole away from 
Holyrood palace, betook himself to Stirling on Septem- 
ber 3, and threw himself into the arms of his cousin 
Beatoun. 

• This was not all. He was resolved also to throw him- 
self into the arms of the pope; desirous only of doing so 
without too much ostentation, and fancying, says Bu- 
chanan, that he could thus lessen the infamy of this base 
deed. For this purpose the convent of the Franciscans 
was chosen, f The queen-mother attended. For a Guise 
the scene was one of exquisite enjoyment such as Mary 

" Knox, Ref., p. 109. 

^ minueretur ad vulgus, non propalam, Bed 

in cede Franciscanorum, . . . sententiam suani prorex mutavit’ 
—Buchanan, p. 521. 
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^vouId not V7illingly lose Some of tbe conrtiera -who 
•were de\ oted to Rome were tiso present There, m the 
dim light of the chapel, that weak man, to whom people 
had been looking for the tnnmph of the Reformation in 
Scotland, fondly fancying that he was performing a 
secret action, knelt down before the altar, humbly con 
fe'^aed his errors, trampled underfoot the oaths which he 
had taken to his own country and to England, renounced 
the evangelical profe'ision of Jesus Christ, submitted to 
the pope, and received absolution of the cardinal * The 
spectators exulted in Arrange humiliation The wretched 
man continued indeed to be regent in name, but from 
that hour he possc'ssed nothing more than the phantom 
of authority, liaving for his own goicmor the lord car 
dmal He tberefoic fell into contempt, and those even 
for whom he bad eaenfited everything had no respect 
for him * lie who will saic his life shall lose it.’ 

The report of bis perjury spread rapidly abroad 
Few were surprised to hear it, hot a great many were 
angry The English ambassador wroio to him as fol 
lows ‘Forasmuch as 1 do hoar sundry reports of 
your sndden departure to Stirling, which if tbej weto 
true in part . might highly touch your honor 
1 cannot well satisfj myself without the address of ibeao 
my letters unto your lordship, only to regmro of your 
goodness to signify unto me how you do remain towards 
the king’s majesty and the accompliHliment of your oath 
and jiromisc uforc oaprossed 1 beseech your lordship 
to let mo know the truth by your own atl\ crliscmcnt, to 
the intent that I may undUaycdly write the same to the 
king’s majesty before bo shall rccei>o any sinister or 
avrong informations m that behalf, which might pcrcaso 
alter bis highness’ alTi-ctton and good opinion conceited 
tow ards you "VN hereof for my part I would be right 
loath ’I 

* ‘IlerecclTwl Rh«olaUnn Tcnoanevd the profr'sion of Cl rht 
Jeans his 1 oly Frangel —Knot 100 

I Siate rap<r$ v p F*-pt 8 1541 
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Anolbei’ ceremony followed tliat of tlie abjuration. It 
was the coronation of the little queen, which took place 
on September 9, with great pomp. The alliance between 
Scotland and France was renewed, and fresh promises 
were made to Fi'ancis I. The cardinal thus biilliantly 
opened his reign, and by placing the crown on the head 
of a little girl, he said to himself that at least he had no 
need to fear that the child would take it into her head to 
thwart his schemes.* 

Henry YHI. was in consteiniation. The abjuration of 
the regent and the political revolution which accompa- 
nied it upset his most cherished plans. But the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with him was so recent that the ques- 
tion might be raised whether the whole of this Stirling 
business was anything more than a transient mistake, 
the fruit of Arran’s weakness. He therefore enjoined his 
ambassador to use his utmost endeavors to recall the 
regent to his first intentions. It appeared to Henry 
impossible that Arran should act in a manner so foolish, 
so dishonorable, so cruel, so pitiless for Scotland, as not 
only to throw away all the advantages offered to him- 
self, but still more to give up his country to fire and 
sword and to all the calamities of a terrible war. All 
these considerations urged by Sadler were fruitless. At 
length, indignant at the perjury and the insult, Henry 
recalled his ambassador, declared war on Scotland, 
ordered the seizure of the numerous Scottish ships 
which lay in his ports, threw into prison the seamen 
and the merchants, and sent a herald to announce to the 
Scots ‘that they had covenanted with a prince of honor 
that would not suffer their disloyalty unpunished and 
unrevenged, whose power and puissance, by God’s grace, 
is and shall be sufficient against them to make them 
know and feel their own faults and offences. Fear,’ 
said he, ‘ the hand of God over you.’ It was war, war 
with all its horrors of fire and sword, that Henry in 

* ‘ At that time was our queen crouned.’— Knox, Ref., p. 109. 
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liis urraih had determined to vage ■with Scotland ‘‘ion 
shall heat down and overthrow the castle of Edinburgh, 
burn and sack the capital, with Ilolyrood and Loth and 
the Milages around, putting man, woman, and child to 
the sword without exception To oi erthrow St Andrews 
60 as the upper stone may he the nether, and not one 
stick stand by another ’ * The wrath of Henry u as ter 
Tiblc , but nothing could alarm the presumptuous cardt 
nal When he heard of the imprisonment of the Scot 
tish merchants and seamen, he smiled and said jestingly, 
* When we hai e conquered England we will make com 
pensation to the merchants * 

When the cardinal came out of prison, his eyes had 
fallen on two men who stood in hia way One of these 
w as the regent, and ho had got nd of him by becoming 
his master The other was the earl of Lennox, a man 
formidable by bis rank and bis pretensions, who had 
even supposed it possible that he might marry the queen 
mother Bat Mary of Guise, like all her kindred, was a 
fanatical devotee of Rome, and at the instance of the 
cardinal she prayed the King of France to recall T ennox 
on any specious pretext, adding that his residence in 
Scotland might lead to a disturbance of peace I/junos 
saw that they were trifling with him lie uas quite as 
xersatilo as Arran but more capable, and seeing that lit 
had lost the faior of Franco, ho olfered his sen ices to 
the King of England, who eagerly accepted tiiom Lon 
nOT was then looked upon as the head of Scottish Pro 
tostantism The two foremost lords of Scotland had 
performed a feat of what is Milgarly called cha^^t-croiM 
Tlte leader of tha Vroto^tant^ hati become a and 

the roan of the court of trancis I had turned Protestant 
Instead of the daughter of the Gui«e3, he niarnid Kadj 
Sfargarct Douglas, a niece of Iftnrj Vllf Tint n ho« 
men of the world manage matlcrs. Piangehcal religion 
• Stale Paperi v 335 351 Boclmtiin p C2I PilU Anna!* 
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had not lost much in losing Arran. Neither had it 
gained more hy acquiring Lennox. These men were 
only moved hy political interests, and Scottish Protes- 
tantism more than any other was to reject these shameful 
comhinations of Christ and Baal, and was to have one 
king alone, Jesus Christ. 

The cardinal, victorious along the whole line, set him- 
self immediately to the work which he had most at heart, 
—to crush the Reformation. The law which authorized 
the reading of Holy Scripture had home its fruit, and 
‘ in sundry parts of Scotland,’ says the chronicler, ‘ there- 
hy were opened the eyes of the elect of God to see the 
truth and abhor the papistical abominations.’ This 
abhorrence might possibly drive them to deplorable 
excesses, an instance of which we are soon to see. 

There were at Perth, on the left bank of the pleasant 
river Tay, some friends of the Reformation. Endowed 
for the most part with genuine piety, they lield meetings, 
read the Holy Scriptures together, searched out their 
meaning, and gave or listened to the exposition of them.f 

They had also at times simple social meals together. 
Certain priests of the town, with whom they were con- 
nected, and whose character they esteemed without 
sharing their opinions, were invited to these gatherings. 
The churchmen ate, drank, and talked with them, and 
thought themselves fortunate to be invited to these 
honest men’s houses.^ This circumstance shows a large- 
heartedness among these Christian folk of Perth, which 
could see and appreciate wdiatever good qualities their 
advei’saries possessed. They did not, however, tie them- 
selves down to the Roman rules about meat-days and 
fish-days, rules from which exemption may be had for a 

* l?os, .Acts, V. p. 6S3. 

^ f conferences and assemblies, in, hearing and expound- 
ing of Scripture.’— p. G24. 

i Certain priests did eat and drink in these honest men’s 
houses, to whom they were much hounden.— iljtd. p. 625, 
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little moBey and one Fnday it happened that a goose 
appeared on thur table 

Three of these people, Robert Lamb, William Ander 
BOB, and James Raieleson, daring characters and giieu 
to raillery, "w-ere among those ■^ho ■were taken np ivith 
Reform on its negatu e side Tlicy were disgusted at 
the ahuees of the monastic life, and the Franciscans 
most of all offended ihom The sight of one of thc‘:e 
mendicant fiiars in the street, ^nth his bronn frock, his 
girdle of cord, his cowl, and his hare feet, excited in 
them the keenest aier^ion ‘Tliese monks,' as has been 
said by a \ery distinguished Catholic priest, 'Aign cha« 
tity, but they knon what \ oluptuousness is, and they 
often outdo men of the world in luxurious indulgence ’ * 
And yet these monks pretend that all that is needed for 
salvation is to put on a frock of their order at the mo- 
ment of death In the judgment of Anderson and ot his 
tno friends, the founder of that order, who nas never- 
theless a better man than most of his succc^saors, must 
Ime been the de\il himself They took therefore an 
image of Francis of A8si«i, nailed rams’ hom^ on the 
head and hung a cowV tail behind, and liaiing thus 
giaen to it the scrohlauco of a demon, they hung it 
The Scots are not jc«tcr8 bj nature Tlicy arc on the 
contrarj earnest and energetic tou ards those uhom they 
oppose , and this blamew orthy execution was carried out 
by these three men ii iih imperturbable gra> itj f 
Among those reformed Christians of Perth there were 
some manifestatjons of opinion charactcnrcd hj simpb 
city and decision, uliich howcicr occasionally look a 
strange s\iapc One ot the a\omcn who frequented the 
evangelical mcctingfs, Hellcn Stirko, ms near her con 
fmement, and in her hour of traiail, when surrounded 
by female fnends and neighbors, nil of ihtui fen cut 
* * Vansrom rnj la voloptatum ultra omnem tauDdanoratn lux 
uriaro exuberant M Claniengls, 85 
f Tox,Aett V p 621. 
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worshippers of the Virgin Mary, she called upon God 
and npon God alone in the name of J esus Christ. The 
women said to her — ‘ You ought to call upon the Virgin. 
Is not Mary immaculate as Christ is, and even ahove 
him as first source of redemption ? Is she not the queen 
of heaven, the head of the church?’ The Franciscan 
friars were continually impi-essing on the minds of these 
good women the notion that no one could obtain a bless- 
ing from God ‘ except by the dispensation of his pious 
mother.’ * Hellen revered Mary as a holy and blessed 
woman, but she held her to be of the same nature as 
other women, and she told her neighbors so. It was of 
his mercy, as Mary herself said, that God had looked 
upon the low estate of his servant. That her friends 
might better understand her meaning, she boldly added, 

‘ If I had lived in the days of the Virgin, God might have 
looked likewise to my humility and base estate, as he 
did to the Virgin’s, and might have made me the mother 
of Christ.’ f The women about her could not believe 
their own ears, and her woi'ds', reported in the town by 
her neighbors, were counted execrable in the judgment 
of the clergy and of the multitude. 

If St. Francis was Anderson’s nightmare, the impe 
was Raveleson’s. But the latter gave expression to his 
sentiments in a less insulting fashion. When he had 
built a house of four stories, he placed at the top of his 
staircase, by way of ornament, over the last baluster 
and the supporting tablet which masked it, the triple 
diadem of the pope, carved in wood. This was not a 
very criminal act: a good papist might have done the 
like. But Raveleson, doubtless, meant to show thereby 
that in his house the pope was consigned to the top story. 
Be that as it may, he paid dear for it. 

These Protestants of Perth were certainly originals, 

* ‘ Nisi secundum ipsius piae matris dispensationem.’ — Ber- 
nardus de Bustis, Franciscanus, Sermones, 1600. 

t Fox, Acts, V. p. 624. 
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of which not many copies ■were to he found There 
were some of them, however, -who were free from thc'se 
eccentricities while displaying no Ie«s coun^e On one 
occasion, when a monk named Spence ^cry loudly 
asserted in the church that ‘prayer made to saints is so 
necessary that -« ithout it there could be no hope of sal 
■vation to man,’ Roheit Iamb rose and accused him 
before the whole assembly of teaching fahe doctrines 
‘In the name of God,’ said lie, ‘I adjure jou to speak 
the truth * The friar, stricken with fear, promised to do 
so , but there was so much excitement and tumult in 
the church that the monk could not make himself hoard, 
and Robert, at the penl of his life, harelv escaped the 
Molence of the people The women, aboie all, uttered 
piercing screams, and urged on the multitude to the 
most Cruel actions * 

The cardinal, in Januarr, 1544, seeing that Ivis au^ho^ 
ity was firmly established, thought that the time was 
Lomo for suppressing the Reformation and glorifjmg 
the pope llaiing heard of what was going on atPirth, 
lie set out for that place, taking uith him the regent, 
some of the chief lords, bishops, and judges When ho 
reached Perth on St. Paul’s day, Januarj 10, ho ordered 
the seizure of Robert Lamb, William Anderson, James 
Hunter, James Uaieleson, Janies Finlason, and llelkn 
Stirko Ins "if»-,t had them imprisoned the samo 
es emng in the Spay Tower 

On the following monnng the prisoners appeared 
before their julge Thej were accused on several 
ground®, and particularU of having met together to hear 
the Holy ScripturLS read A special charge was made 
against I amb of having interrupted a fnar ‘It is the 
duty of no man,’ he ansucrctl, ‘who understands and 
knows the truth to hear the same impugned without 
• * omen ^1 o eontrar) to nature ad treked tlicm to cxlrrtno 
craeltr against him- — Foi Attt V p C’3 
\ i&uL r \> 020. 
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contradiction. There are sundry here present in judg- 
ment who, while they know what is true, are consenting 
to what is falsej hut tliey will have to bear the burden 
in God’s presence.’ * The six prisoners were condemned 
to death, and were cruelly treated, hlany of the inhabi- 
tants of Perth were deeply interested in their case, and 
appealed to the regent to save their lives. But when 
Arran spoke a word to the cardin.al in their behalf, the 
latter replied, ‘ If you refuse to take part in the execu- 
tion of this sentence, I will depose you.’ Arran trem- 
bled, and held his peace. 

The friends of the victims, then, remembering that’ 
certain priests in the town had frequently sat at the 
tables of the accused, entreated them to bear in mind 
their old friends vdio were then in misfortune, and to 
intercede with the cardinal in their behalf. But these 
poor priests were terrified at the thought that the car- 
dinal might hear of their former relations with the con- 
demned, and they answered that they would much rather 
see them dead than living. That was their way of 
showing their gratitude. So the chronicler, whose plirase 
is not always elegant, adds, ‘ So cruel are these beasts, 
from the lowest to the highest.’ 

Agitation was increasing in the town. The cardinal 
had ready a great band of armed men, who were charged 
to conduct the victims to the place of execution. Robert 
Lamb, standing at the foot of the gallows, said to the 
people, ‘Fear God, and forsake the pope.’ Then he. 
announced that calamity and ruin would not be slow to 
light upon the cardinal.f The five Christians comforted 
one another with the hope ‘ that they should sup together 
in the kingdom of heaven that night.’ 

Hellen desired earnestly to die with her husband, but 
this was not permitted her. At the moment of their 

* Fox, 4cis, V. p. 624. 

t ‘ Prophesied of the ruin and plague which came upon the 

cardinal.’— v.p. 625 . 
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same kind, when, at the very moment of his saying 
‘ Peace and security,’ a fleet appeared at sea. Messen- 
gers came suddenly to announce to the regent and the 
cardinal that a multitude of vessels were entering the 
Firth of Forth, and were making for Leith and Edin- 
burgh. ‘ It is the English,’ said most people, ‘ and it 
is greatly to be feared that they will land.’ The cardinal 
dissembled his anxiety, affected to smile and to jest, and 
said, with a contemptuous air, ‘ It is but the island fleet ; 
they are come to make us a show and to put us in fear. 

I shall lodge the men-of-war in my eye that shall 
land in Scotland.’* Then he went to his dinner-table, 
and talked with every one as though no danger were • 
threatening. All Edinburgh was eager to gaze on the 
wonderful vessels, and great crowds assembled for that 
purpose on the castle hill and on the heights near the 
town. ‘ But what then can it all mean ? ’ people said 
to one another. By a little after six o’clock in the even- 
ing more than two hundred ships had cast anchor in 
Leith roads. The admiral had a ship’s boat launched, 
which began carefully to take soundings from Granton 
craigs to East Leith. All sensible men understood what 
it meant, but if any one of them uttered what he thought, 
the clerics shrugged their shoulders. All men went to 
bed, just as if those ships had brought their broadsides 
to bear for the defence of the sleepers. 

At daybreak on Sunday, May 4, Lord Lisle, who was 
in command of the fleet, ordered the disembarkation. 
The pinnaces and other small vessels approached as near 
as they could to the shore, while the lai'ger vessels dis- 
charged their men into the long-boats, and so they got 
to land. By ten o’clock the operation was completed, 
and the spectators from Edinburgh beheld, to their 
great astonishment, more than ten thousand men under 
arms. The cardinal and the regent, dropping their false 
show of calmness, appeared now very much alarmed, 

* Kaos, Eef; p. 119. 
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indi forgetting their ridiculous blunter and bragging, 
jumped into a carnage and fled as fast as their hordes 
could carrj them They did not halt till they had put 
txv enty miles of country between them and the danger 
which frightened them Before starting they had gnen 
orders, for the purpose of pacifying the Lnghbh, that the 
earl of Angus, Sir George Douglas, and tuo other lord®, 
adaocates of the English alliance, who had been cast 
into prison at Blackness, should be set at liberty This 
was done that night, and Sir George said, merrily, * I 
thank King Henry and my gentle masters of England ' • 

The troops which had landed entered Leith, under the 
command of the carl of Hertford, between twcUeand 
one o’clock, after ha\ing dispersed a small bodj of men 
which resisted thtm As they found dinner readj iii 
all the houses, and the tables loaded with wines and 
MCtuals, they sat down and icficshcd themselves. On 
Monday, 'May 5, two thousand Engll^h horscintn came 
from Berwick to reinforce the infantry, and the whole 
army, after taking ono daj s rest, forced the gates of Edin 
burgh on Wednesdij and entered the town People 
called to mind the tcrnblo threats of Henry VIII The 
town was first pillaged and then burnt. The palace of 
Ilolyrood, I lUIi and the environs shared the same fate 
The English were not able to lake iho castle, and after 
having satiated thcmselvts with pillage, burning, and 
eating, they earned off their plunder to the ships The 
English army rtturiied to tliiir own country by waj of 
Berwick, sacking and burning Haddington and Dunbar, 
earths, country scats, and all the districts through 
which they passed Tho aniiy had lost onlj fortj men f 

Henry VIH had cnUrlaincu tin. vastest projects 
Ills aims vvcrc that Scotland should reiiounco the I rtnch 

• Knox H9 

f * Urbo spolinu ftc dcl&Joincrnsa multoa j agoa arccMiu^ 
nonnullu et villas liomlaum ooblUum frrro Caiuuiaijue vraU 
runt — Uuebanaa. p 
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alliance; that the queen should be placed in his own 
household; that the title of elector of the kingdom should 
be given to him ; that Lennox should be named regent 
in the place of Arran ; and that the Word of God should 
be preached, of course in his .own way. This appears 
from the instructions given by himself to the govern- 
ors of the marches.* But he felt it necessary to post- 
pone his scheme, and to content himself with the chas- 
tisement inflicted on the capital. We have to encounter 
facts such as these in the history of every people and of 
all ages. It is impossible to narrate or to read them 
Avithout horror. Happily, Scotland at this epoch offers 
to our notice facts of a quite different kind, which are 
Avithin the province of Christian civilization. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

AVISHAET : HIS MINISTET Am» HIS MAKTYKDOM:. 

(SuJiiTER OF 1514— March, 1516.) 

In tile summer of 1544, shortly after the events of 
which Ave have just spoken, a pious man, George Wish- 
art, returned from England to Scotland. He Avas a 
brother of the laird of PittaroAA’', in the county of Mearn?. 
While at Montrose, in 1538, he had read the Greek Hew 
iestaraent Avith several youths Avhom he was educating, 
and had been cited by the bishop of Brechin to appear 
before him. Wishart had then retired to Cambridge, 
and there he devoted himself to study for six years. In 
1544, the Scottish commissioners who came into England 
respecting the treaty with Henry YHI. took him back 
A\ith them to Scotland. He went first to Montrose, his 
old abode, and thence to Dundee, Avhere he Avished 

* State Papers, v. pp. 361-366. 
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to preach the "Word of God Hia personal appear 
ance \?as entirely preposse‘«ing He was aroiabk, unas 
hummg, polite Hn chief delight as to learn and to 
teach He ^sas tall, bis black, hair was cut short, his 
beard was long llis physiognomy was indicatuo of a 
somewhat melancholy temperament Hu w oro a French 
cap of the best material, a gown which fell to lus hcck, 
and a black doublet Tbero was about his w hole person 
an air of decorum and grace He spoke v\ ith modest) 
and with great senoucuuss Ho slept on straw, and 
hi3 chanty had no end, night nor day He lo\cd all 
men Ho gave gifts, consolation, assistance lie was 
studious of all means of doing good to all and hurt 
to none He distributed penodically among the poor 
aanoua articles of clothing, always ‘ saiiug his Irtnth 
cap, which he kept the whole year of my being with 
him,' says the Cambndgostudent who drew thisportrait 
of Wiabart just before the latter set out for Scotland • 
IVisharts rcputatioii baling preceded him, a multi 
tudo of hearers gathered about him at Dundee He ex 
pounded in a connected senes of dibcourscs Iho doctruio 
0 ^ sdvation, according to the Lpstlo to the Romans, 
and his know ledge and eloquence excited general admin 
tion But the priests declared everywhere that if ho 
were allowed to go on, the Roman sjslcm must incMta 
bly fall to the grouml Tlioy therefore sought the assist 
anco of an uillucntul layman, Robert 2lill, who had 
once professed the truth, but hal since forsikcn it 
One day, just as Wishart was finishing lus discourse, 
Mill rose in the church and forbade him in the queens 
name and the regent's to trouble them anj more ^\ ish 
art was silent for awhile, with lus ejes turned hca\ 
onward, and then looking sorrow full) on the assembly 
ho said—* God is witness that I never muilcd[uiten le IJ 
your trouble, but your comfort But I am aaiired that 
to refuse God’s Word an I to clia c from you Ini mt'-M.ii 
• Emcrj Tylney • tccounU~Fox, Ifli v p. C,tJ 
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gcr stcill not pvGScrvo you from troulilGj Tjut slmll biiiig 
you into it. I liavG offorcd unto you the word of salva- 
tion, and with tho hazard of my life I have remained 
among you. But and [if] trouble unlooked for appie- 
bend you, turn to God, for He is merciful. But if ye 
turn not at the first he will visit you with fire and sword.’ 
When he had thus spoken, he came down from the pul- 
pit and went away at once into the western part of 
Scotland.* 

Having arrived at Ayr, he preached there to large 
numbers of people who gladly received his words. Dun- 
bar, bishop of Glasgow, as soon as he Avas informed of 
it, hastened to the town with a body of men and took 
possession of the church in order to prevent Wishart 
from preaching. The reformer’s friends were indignant 
at this step. The earl of Glencairn, the laird of Loch 
Norris,] and several gentlemen of Kyle went to Wishart 
and offered to get possession of the church and to place 
him in the pulpit. ‘ No,’ said the evangelist, wisely, 
‘ the bishop’s sermon will not much hurt: let us go to the 
market-cross.’ They did so, and he there preached Avith 
so much energy and animation that some of his hearers, 
Avho Avere enemies of the truth till that day, received it 
gladly. Meanwhile the bishop was in the church Avith a 
- very small audience. There Avas hardly anyone to hear 
him but some vestry attendants and some poor depend- 
ents. They were expecting a sermon, but he had forgot- 
ten to put one in his pocket. He made them the best 
excuse he could, ‘Hold us still for your bishop,’ he 
said, ‘ and Ave shall provide better the next time.’ He 
then with haste departed from the tOAvn, not a little 
ashamed of his enterprise.] 

Wishart persevered in his Avork, and his reputation 
spread all around. The men of Mauchlin came and 

* Knox, p. 127 . Scots’ IForJ/ties, p. 28. Spotswood, p. 76. 

\ Or Leifnorris. See Laing's note, Knox, Mef., p. 127. 

t Ibid. 
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asked him to prtach the Gospel to them on the following 
Sunday But the •'henff of Ajr heard of it, and sent a 
hody of men in the night to post them&ehcs about tin, 
church ‘ "Wc will enter by force,’ said Hugh Campbell 
to Wishart * Brother,’ replied the evangehit, ‘it is 
the word of peace which God sends by me , the hloo 1 
of no man “hall be shed this day for the preaching of it. 
J find that Christ Jesus oftener preached m the desert, 
at the seaside, and other places judged profane, than ho 
did in the temple of Jerusalem * lie then withdrew to 
the country, sajing to the people who followed him that 
the Saviour was ‘is potent upon the fields as m the 
kirk ’ He climbed up a dike raised on the edge of the 
moorland, and there, m the fair warm daj, pmciicd for 
more than throe hours One man present Lawrcnco 
llanken, bird of Shield, who had previously Icl a 
wicked life, was impressed by what ho heard *17ia 
tears ran from his cj es in such abundance that all men 
wondered’* Converted by that discourse, tho laird 
of Shield gave evidence mins whole afiti life that his 
tomersion vias genuine \\isbart preached with like 
success in tho whole district Ibc hardest was great, 
saj's one luhtonan 

Tho nfomicr heard on a sadden that the plague liad 
broken out at I)undi.c four dajs after he left tho town, 
and that it was raging cruilly lie resolved instantly 
to go there ‘Thej are now in trouble and liny need 
comfoit,' In said to those who would fain liol 1 him back 
‘jerthaneo tins liand of Go I will miko them now to 
magiufj and rcicrente ihu word whnh before, for tho 
fiar of men, thej sU at hj,hl part * 

lie reached Dundee in AugUht, I5-I4, anl announce 1 
tho eamo niormng that be woul 1 preach It w is neci >• 
sary to keep apart the plague-stnckcn from thone whi 
were an health, vnd for thav, jurpose he took Ins stall jw 
at tho east gate of the town nn ee who were in hi ihh 

• Knox, /»<•/, p tL bcolA ItortilK* p 20 llui p fU 
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had their place within the city, and those who were sick 
remained without. Such a distribution of an audience 
was surely never seenbelore ! AVishart opened the 13iblo 
and read these words— ‘Ho sent bis word and healed 
them.’ (Ps. cvii. 20.) ‘ The mercy of God,’ said he, ‘ is 

prompt to fall on all such as truly turn to Him, and the 
malice of men can neither oik nor pair [add to nor di- 
minish] his gentle visitation.’ — ‘We do not fear deatli, 
said some of his heavers; ‘nay, we judge them more 
happy that should depart, than such as should remain 
behind.’ That east gate of Dundee (Cowgate) was left 
standin" in memory of W^ishart when the town walls 
were taken down at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and it is still carefully preserved. 

Wishart was not satisfied with speech alone, ho per- 
sonally visited the sick, fearlessly e.vposing himself to 
infection in the most e.vtveme cases. lie took care that 
the sick should have what they needed, and the poor 
were as well provided for as the rich. 

The town was in great distress lest the mouth from 
which so much sweetness flowed should be closed. 

Nevertheless, at the cardinal’s instigation, says Knox', 
a priest named Wighton took a sword, and concealing 
it under his gown mixed with the crowd as if he were a 
mere hearer, and stood waiting at the foot of the steps 
by which Wishart must come down. The discourse 
was finished, the people dispersed. Wishart, Avhoso 
glance was keen and whose judgment was swift, noticed 
as he came down the steps a priest who kept his hand 
under his gown, aiid as soon as ho came near him ho 
said, ‘ My friend, what would ye do ? ’ At the same 
moment he laid hold of the pi-iest’s hand and snatched 
the weapon from him. The assassin fell at his feet and 
confessed his fault. Swiftly I’an the report that a priest 
had attempted to kill the reformer, and the sick who 
heard it turned back and cried, ‘ Deliver the traitor to 

* Knox, Ref., p. 130. 
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u'*, or else we will take him by force * And so indeed 
they rushed on him But Wishart put hia arms round 
the as«assin ‘ 'Whosoever troubles him,* said he, * shall 
trouble me, for he has hurt me in nothing * IIis friends 
bowel er insisted that for the future one of them, in 
arms, should accompany him whithersoever ho went.* 
When the plague had ceased at Dundee, Wishart 
thought that, as God had put an end to that battle, he 
called him to another It was indeed proposed that 
ho should hold a public disputation Ho inquired of 
the bishops where he should be heard But first ho 
went to Hontroso ‘ to salute the kirk there,’ and although 
aomctimcs preaching the Gospel, he was ‘most partia 
secret meditation, lo the which he was so earnest that 
night and day he would coutinuo m ik* f 
While there ho received a letter purporting to bo 
wntton bj his friend the laird of Ivjnncir, who being 
sick desired lam to come to him t It was a tnck of 
the cardinal Sixty armed horsemen were lying in wait 
behind a hiU to take him prisoner Ho set out unsus* 
pccting, but when ho bad gom. some distani-c, bo sud 
denly stopped m tho midst of tho fiiumls who were ao 
companying him and seemed absorbed in deep musing 
Then he turned and went back. ‘ Wiat mean jou?’ 
said his friends, wondering ‘I will go no further,* bo 
replied * I am forbidden of God I am asHurtd there is 
treason’ I’ointuig to ibo bill ho added, ‘Let some of 
j ou go to ^ On place, and tcU mo w hat they find ’ These 
bravo mtn reported with all speed wliat they saw *I 
know,’ said he, ‘tliat I shall end my life m that blood 
thirst) man's hands, but it will notl>eof this matiuir 
Shortly after, ho set out for ivdiohurgh u< spite of the 
entreaties of the laird of Dundee, and went lo lolgo at 
innergownu at the house of a Cl ristuii inm named 
JaniLH \\aison A little after imhuoht two men of 
• Kcox /b/ p U1 1 haox lUf y. IJt 

t Jilt rxtiu btfrlAW pv 23, vO ''{■jlawcwd p »7 
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good credit who were in the house, William Spalding 
and John Watson, heard him open his door and go 
down stairs. They followed him secretly, and saw him 
go into the garden and walk for some time up and down 
an alley. Wishart, persuaded that he was drawing near 
to his end, and thinking of the horrors of martyrdom 
and of his own weakness, was greatly agitated and felt 
the need of calling upon God that he might not fail in 
the midst of the conflict. He was heard sighing and 
groaning, and just as day began to dawn, he Avas seen 
to fall on his knees and afterwards on his face. F or a 
Avhole hour his two friends heard confused sounds of his 
prayer, interrupted now and then by his tears. At 
length he seemed to grow quiet and to have found rest 
for his soul. He rose and went quietly back to his 
chamber. In the morning his anxious friends began to 
ask him where he had been. He evaded the question. 

‘ Be plain with us,’ they said, ‘ for we heard your groans, 
yea, we heard your mourning, and saw you both upon 
your knees and upon your face.’ — ‘I had rather ye had 
been in your beds,’ said he, ‘for I was scarce well occu- 
pied.’ And as they urged him, he spoke to them of his 
approaching death and of his need of God’s help. They 
were much saddened and wept. Wishart said to them — 
‘ God shall send you comfort after me. This realm shall 
be illuminated with the light of Christ’s Evangel as 
clearly as ever Avas any realm since the days of the 
apostles. The house of God shall be built into it : yea, 
it shall not want, Avhatsoever the enemy imagine to the 
contrary, the very cape-stone ’ [top-stone].* Meaning, 
adds Knox, that the house of God should there be 
brought to full perfection, Wishart went on — ‘ Neither 
shall this be long to ; there shall not many suffer after 
me, till that the glory of God shall evidently appear and 
shall once triumph in despite of Satan. But alas ! if 

* Knox, i?e/ ,, p. 133. Some MSS. read ‘ copestone,’ ‘ keape- 
Btone,’ keepestoue.’ Spotswood, p. 77. 
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the people shall he afterwards unthanhful, then feanul 
and temble shall the plagues be that after shall follow ' 
Wishart soon after went mto the LoUuans, i- e into the 
shues of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, and Haddington 
A man like Wishart assuredly belongs to the history 
of the Bcformation But there is another inotn o lead 
lug us to narrate the«c circumstances The great reformer 
of Scotland w as trained m the school of Wishart. Among 
those who follow ed the latter from place to place as ho 
preached the Gospel was John Knos lie had left St, 
Andrews because he could not endure either the superbti 
tion of the Romish system or the cardinal’s dc'.poti^'m, 
and having betaken himself to the Bouth of Scotland 
ho had been for some time tutor in the family of Doug 
las of Langmddnt He had openly professed the ov aogcl 
ical doctrine, and tho clcrg> lo their ivrath had declared 
him a heretic and deprued him of tho pnesthood Knox, 
attracted by tho preaching and tho life of Wislnrt, 
attached himscU to him and became his beloved disciple 
In addition to his pubtio dtscourse«, to which hohstcnid 
with eager attention, ho received also instructions lu pn 
vato lie undertook for Wisharl a duly which was full 
of danger, but which ho discharged jojfully During 
IV isliart’s evangelical excursions lie kept watch fur the 
safety of hiB person, and boro tho sword which his fritn Is 
had provided after tho attempt of the Dundee pnest to 
avsa-sinale him Knox was soon to bear another sword, 
the sword of the hptnt, like Ins master 
The earl of Ca'sihs and some other friends of AVislurt 
had appointed to meet Iiiro at leitli, and as that town is 
very near 1 dmburgU, they had advised him not tobhow 
him«elf until their arrival Vfter awaiting them for a 
day or two he fell into a deep melaneholj ‘ hat dif 
fir I from a dtad man,* said ho, ‘eacejit that I eat anl 
drmk? To this iimo Goihaa used mj Uboraioihedis 
elobing of darkness and uow I lurk as a man ihat was 
ashamed and durst not show hunself before men ’— »* Vou 
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know,’ said his friends, ‘ the danger wherein ye stand.’ 
—‘Let my God,’ he replied, ‘provide for me as best 
pleases him.’ On the following Sunday, fifteen days 
before Christmas, he preached on the parable of the 
sower.* Fi’om Leith he went to Brownstou, Langnid- 
drie and Ormiston, and preached on the Sunday both 
morning and afternoon at Inveresk to a large concourse 
of people. Two Franciscan friars came and stood by 
the church door, and whispered something to those Avdio 
were going in to turn them back. Wishart observing 
this said to some who were near the pulpit, ‘ I heartily 
pray you to make room to these two men ; it may bo 
that they be come to learn.’ Then addressing the 
monks he said, ‘ Come near, for I assure you ye shall 
hear the word of verity, which shall either seal unto you 
this same day your salvation or your condemnation.’ 
He continued his discourse, but the two friars, who had 
taken up their places, did not cease whispering right 
and left, and troubling all that stood near them. Wis* 
hart turned sharply to them and said — ‘ 0 sergeants of 
Satan, and deceivers of the souls of men, will ye neither 
hear God’s truth nor sufier others to hear it? Depart, 
and take this for your portion ; God shall shortly con- 
found and disclose your hypocrisy within this realm ; ye 
shall be abominable unto men, and your places and habi- 
tations shall be desolate.’ He then resumed his sermon, 
and preached with so much power that Sir George Doug- 
las, brother of the earl of Angus, who was present at the 
meeting, said publicly after the sermon, ‘ I know that 
my lord governor and my lord cardinal shall hear that I 
have been at this preaching (for they were then in Edin- 
burgh). Say unto them that I will avow it, and will not 
only maintain the doctrine that I have heard, but also 
the person of the teacher to the uttermost of my power.’ 
Those who were present gi'eatly rejoiced at these woi’ds, 
spoken by so influential a man. As for Wishart, it was 

* Knox, Uef., p. 134. Scots’ Worthies, p. 31 . 
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enough for him to know that God keeps his own people 
for the end to which he calls them * lie prcaclied in 
other places to large numbers, and u iih all the more fer- 
\ 01 for his persuasion and assertion that the day of his 
death was at hand 

After Christmas he passed into IIaddington«hire 
The cardinal, hearing of his purpose, had informed the 
carl of Bothw ell, who immediately let it be know n, both 
in the town and in the country, that no one w as to go 
and hear that heretic under pain of his displeasure. The 
prohibition of this powerful lord had its effect, Tlie 
first day there was a large gathering to hear ^VJsha^t, 
but the next day 2iis audience was \cry smalf A new 
tnal now came to adhet him llis friends m western 
Scotland had promised to come to Edinburgh to discuss 
with him the means of advancing the cause of the 
Gospel Now on the third day after bis arrival m llad« 
dingionshirc, when ho had already entered the church 
and was about to go into the pulpit, a messenger a{>* 
proached and handed him a letter Ho opened lU Ills 
friends at Ayr and other places wrote to tell him that 
certain obstacles prc\ciilcd them from fulfilling tlitw 
promise^ Struck with sorrow, ‘he called for John 
Knox, w ho had w aiUd upon him carefully from the time 
he came to lothian*! *I am wcariwl of the world,’ 
end he, ‘ for I pcrcci^o that men begin to ho weary of 
God’ ICnoN wondered that Wishart should enter into 
con%cr8aiioii with him beforo sermon, winch ho was 
never accustomed to do, and said to him, ‘Sir, the tinio 
of sermon approaches, I will leave you for the prevot to 
your meditations.’ Ifo then look Iho letter and with 
drew 

^Vuhart,lcft to himself, began to walk about slowly 
at tho back of thu high altar llu paced to and fro, tad* 

• Knox, t'J fc^ota' M oinAk* j) 31 

f T])I« U tbe flnt tnuo tlut Koox ipcAka ol In hU HI*- 

tor/ (]f U7), 
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ness depicted on liis countenance, and everything about 
him revealing the deep grief that was in his soul. This 
lasted about half an hour. At length he passed into 
the pulpit. The audience was small, as it had been the 
day before. He had not power to treat the subject 
which he had proposed t his heart was too full, and he 
must needs unburden it before God. ‘ O Lord,’ said he, 
‘how long shall it be that thy holy Word shall be de- 
spised and men shall not regard their own salvation ? I 
have heard of thee, Haddington, that in thee would 
have been at a vain clerk-play two or three thousand 
people, and now to hear the messenger of the eternal 
God, of all the town or parish cannot be numbered one 
hundred persons. Sore and fearful shall the plagues be 
that shall ensue this thy contempt, with fire and sword 
shalt thou be plagued. And that because ye have not 
known nor will not know the time of God’s merciful 
visitation.’ After saying these words he made a short 
paraphrase of the second table of the law. He exhorted 
to patience, to the fear of God, and to works of mercy ; 
and impressed by the presentiment that this was the 
last time he should publicly preach, he made (so to 
speak) his last testament, declaring that the spirit of 
truth and judgment were both in his heart and on his 
lips.* 

He quitted the church, bade farewell to his friends, 
and then prepared to leave the town. ‘ I will not leave 
you alone,’ said Knox to him. But Wishart, who had 
his approaching end constantly before his eyes, said — 
‘ Nay, return to your bairns [his pupils], and God bless 
you. One is suflicient for a sacrifice.’ He then com- 
pelled Knox to give up the sword, and parted with him. 
Tlie laird of Ormiston, who was at the time with Wish- 
art, had invited him to his house in the country. They 
sot out on their journey with several gentlemen of the 
neighborhood. The cold was severe, and they therefore 

* Kuos, iJe/.,p.i38. Scots’ WortZnes. Spotswood. 
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travelled on foot. While at fenppcr Wishart spohcof 
the death of God s children Then he said n ith a cheer 
fill smile — ‘ ilctlunhs that I desire earnestly to sleep 
We’ll sing a psalm ’ He chose Psalm li , and struck up 
the tuuL Imnself — * Have mercy upon me, 0 God, ac 
cording to thy lovingkmdness * As soon as the p'^hn 
was ended, he Ment to hia chamber and to bed. 

A little before midnight a troop of armed men silently 
approached, surrounded the house that no one might 
escape, and demanded Wishart But neither promises 
nor threats could induce Ormiston to deliver up his 
guest They then went for the carl of BothwelJ, the 
most powerful lord of that ngion Bothwcll came, and 
said to the laird — ‘ It is hut vain to make him to hold 
his house, for the governor and the cardinal with all 
their power are coming But and if you wall deliver 
the man unto me, I will promise upon my honor that ho 
shall he safe and sound, and that it shall pass the power 
of the cardinal to do him any harm or ecatlic ’ Orm 
iston, coutuling iii this promise, told Wisliart what had 
occurred ‘ Open the gates,* replied he, immcdialcl) , 

* the hk sed w ill of uiy God he douo ' BoUvw oU outcred, 
with Several gintkmin who accompanied him Wishart 
said to him, * I \ rai'-o my God that so honorahlo a man 
as jou, mv lord, receives me this night in the prestnee 
of these nohkinen , for now I am assured lint, for jour 
honors sake, )c will sufllr nothing to be done unto mo 
KsuUs tlio order of law ’ Ihc oarl replied— ‘I fchall 
Jlrc^ervt your body from all vioknci, ncithtr bhall tlio 
governor nor cardinal have Ihcir will over you bull 
shall retain you in niy own hands lilt that cilhtr I bhall 
make you free or iko rcston. you »n the bamu plate 
wliiro I receive you’ limiudiatily after giving tins 
jiromuc, lilt tarl stt out with ivhart fur Llj hiustun 
Tilt cardinal, bent on getting jits^ibsiou of ^\l»hart* 
fruj>d'«, stilt bve hundred hurMmtii to Onm«tou to stlw 
the laird, logtlhtr with tho lamU of Brownaton anl 
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Calder. Brownston fled througli tlio woods, but the 
other two were carried oft* to Edinburgh castle. 'Wish- 
art was removed to the strong castle of Hailes on the 
banks of the Tyne, the principal mansion of Bothwell in 
the Lothians.’ 

That did not satisfy the cardinal, Avho wanted Wishart 
more than all. The queen-mother, Mary of Guise, who 
was not on friendly terms with Bothwell, promised him 
her support if he would give up the evangelist. The 
cardinal, on his part, ‘ gave gold, and that largely.’ ‘ Gold 
and women have corrupted all worldly and fleshly men 
from the beginning,’ says Knox.f The earl raised some 
objections : ‘ but an effeminate man,’ adds Knox, ‘ can- 
not long withstand the assaults of a gracious queen.’ 
Wishart was first taken to Edinburgh castle, and at the 
end of January, 1546, the regent gave him up to the 
cardinal, who confined him at St. Andrews, in the sea 
tower. The assistance of a civil judge was, it seems, 
necessary to give validity to the judgment. The car- 
dinal requested one of Arran, but one of the regent’s 
councillors, Hamilton of Preston, said to him — ‘ What, 
will you deliver up to wicked men those whose upright- 
ness is acknowledged even by their enemies ? Will you 
put to death those who are guilty of no more crime than 
that of preaching the Gospel of Christ ? What ingrati- 
tude towards God ! ’ 

The regent consequently wrote to the cardinal that 
he would not consent that any hurt should be done to 
that man without a careful investigation of his cause. 
The cardinal, on receiving this letter, flew into a violent 
passion. ‘ It was only for civility’s sake,’ said he, ‘ that 
I made the request. I and ray clergy have the power 
in ourselves to inflict on Wishart the chastisement which 
he deserves.’ He invited the archbishop of Glasgow, 

P-112. Diurnall of Occu.rrents.'p. il. Spotswood, 

t Knox, Mef p. 143. Spotswood, p. 79. 
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and ail bishops and other digmtancs of the. Church, to 
assemblo at St. Andrews oa February 27 to consult on 
iho matter, although it was already decided m his own 
mind ’ ♦ 

Tlie next day the dean of St Andrew 3 w ent to the 
prison where Wishart was confined, and summoned Jura 
in the cardinal’s name to appear before tiie judges on 
the morrow ‘What needed,* replied the prisoner, ‘ niy 
lord cardinal to sunimou me to answ cr for my doctrine 
openly before him, under whose power and domiuion 1 
am thus straitly bound m irons? May not my lord 
compel me to answer to lus extorted pow or? ’ On March 
1 the cardinal oidcrcd all tbc household servants of his 
palace to put thcmstUca under arms. The civil power, 
Jt IS remembered, had refused to talo part m the pro- 
ceedings, and therefore Bcatoun took its place lUs 
men at onco equipped themselves with lances, swords, 
axes, knapsacks, and other warlike array. It might 
have been thought that some military action was m 
hand, rather than a gathering of priests who assumed to 
busy themselves about God’s Church These armed 
champions, putting them elves in marching order, finit 
escorted the bishops with great ceremony to tlio abbey 
church, and then went for WisbarU Iho governor of 
tUo castle put himself at the head of the band, and so 
they led the pnironcr ‘ like a laiub to sacrifice* Ashe 
entered the door of lUo abbey church ho throw his purse 
to a poor inhrm mau Ijnig there, and at length be stood 
m tho presence of the numerous and hnlUant asscmblj. 
lo invest the proceedings wuh due formality, IKatoun 
had caused two j latfonns to bo erected, facing each 
other Wishart was set ou ono of them, and the accusir, 
loiudcr, took bis place ou tho other Iho dean, \\ m 
xj mc,f theu appeared in tho pulpiu Tins w ortliy church 

* Kaos, Jttf , p lit UachsMa. p 5^ BpuUwixxI p. 7} 

I os Acu,r (^0. bcou Utfr(Ai/4 p SJ. 

t (ot In bcota Korltua p Jl the namo U vrriltca,' ttia 
nio.* la llucLsano, Mulmouib lu Koux Wlaruu.* 
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man, who was charged to deliver the customary sermon, 
was secretly a friend to the Gospel. He read the paiahle 
of the ‘ good seed ’ and the tares (Matt. xiii. 24-30), and 
set forth various pious considerations which told more 
aeainst the judges than against the accused, and which 
tiie latter heard with pleasure. Winryme concluded, 
howevei', by saying that the tares were heresy, and that 
heretics ought to be put down in this life by the civil 
magistrate; yet in the passage he w’as treating stood the 
words, ‘ Let both grow together until the harvest. It 
remained to ascertain which were heretics, the judges or 
the accused.* 

When the sermon was ended, the bishops ordered 
Wishart to stand up on his platform to hear the accusa- 
tion. Then rose the accuser, John Lauder, a priest 
whom the chronicler calls a monster, and, facing Wishart, 
unrolled a long paper full of threatenings and devilish 
maledictions, and, addressing the guiltless evangelist in 
cruel words, hurled pitilessly at him all the thunders 
of the papacy. The ignorant crowd who heard him, 
expected to see the earth open and swallow the unhappy 
reformer ; but he remained quiet, and listened wdth 
great patience and without a change of countenance to 
the violent accusations of his adversary. When Lauder 
had finished reading at the top of his voice the threaten- 
ing indictment, he turned to Wishart, his face ‘ all run- 
ning down with sweat,’ says the chronicler, ‘ and frothing 
at the mouth like a boar, he spat at Mr. George’s face, 
saying, What answerest thou to these sayings, thou 
renegade, traitor, and thief, which we have duly proved 
by sufficient witness against thee ? ’ f 
^ Wishart knelt down and prayed for the help of God. 
Then rising, he made answer with all sweetness — ‘ My 
loids, I pray you quietly to hear me, so that instead of 
condemning me unjustly, to the great peril of your souls, 

* Fox, Acts, y. p. 627. 

t Fox, .ilcJj), V p. 628. Knox, JRsf. , p. 153. 
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yon may know that 1 ha\e taught the pure Word of 
God, and that you may receive it jourseUes as the 
source from which health and life shall spring forth for 
j ou In X)undce I taught the Epistle of St Paul to the 
Romans, and shall show youi: discretions faithfully wlut 
fashion and inannor I uRtl when I taught, without any 
human dread . * 

At these words theaccuscnnlcrruplcd him, and cned 
•V\ ith all his might, ‘ Thou heretic, renegade, traitor, and 
thief. It was not lawful for thee to preach, . . , and wo 
foretbink that thou hast been a preacher too long ’ Then 
all the prelates, terrified at the thought that ho was 
going to set before that \ ast audience the v cry siihstanco 
and pith of his teaching, said one to another, is so 
crafty, and m Uoly Scriptures so exercised, that ho hiU 
persuade the people to his own opinion and raise them 
against us ’ ishart, perceiving that ho had no cinneo 
of a fair hearing before that ecclesiastical court, said, ' I 
appeal from my lord cardinal to to} lord the governor * 

* What,’ replied iMaudcr, * is not my lord cardinal the etc 
ond person w lUun this realm, chauullor of Scotland, atxh 
Inshop ofSt Andrew s, hi:>bop of 3fircpo>x [in Z^ngueJoe], 
commendator of Arbroath, kgatus itutus, legatua a htUre 
. . Ifo recited so many titles, sajs tho chronicltr, 

that >oa might have laden a ship with them, inuLh 
sooner an ass * ‘ Whom dcsirest thou to be thy judge ’ * 
cned I>audcr 

Wishart replied with meekness, ‘I refuse not my Io^l 
cardinal, hut I disirc iho Word of God to bo mj juJt,i, 
and the temporal estate, with some of your lordshiis 
mine auditory, bttauso I am hero my lord governor i 
prisoner.’ But the pmsts mocked him, saying, 'tsuih 
man, such judge I ’ According to them, the lay men w ho 
might hav e been appointed his judges w ere heretics also, 
like him 

The cardinal, without further dtlij, was going 

* Ivoos, /b/. p. !?k 
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have sentence of condemnation passed j but some who 
stood by counselled him to read the articles of accusa- 
tion, and to permit "Wishart to answer to them, in order 
that the people might not be able to say that ho was 
condemned without a hearing. 

Lauder therefore began— ‘Thou, false heretic, rene- 
gade, traitor, and thief, deceiver of the people, despisest 
the holy Church’s, and in like case contemnest my lord 
governor’s authority; for when thou preachcdst in Dun- 
dee, and wert charged by my lord governor’s authority 
to desist, thou wouidst not obey, but pcvseveredst in the 
same. Therefore the bishop of Brechin cursed thee, 
and delivered thee into the hands of the devil, and gave 
thee in commandment that thou shouldst preach no 
more; yet notwithstanding thou didst continue obsti- 
nately.’ 

Wishart : ‘ My lords, I have read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that it is not lawful for the threatenings and 
menaces of men to desist from the preaching of the 
Evangel.’ 

Lauder : ‘ Thou, false heretic, didst say that a priest 
standing at the altar saying mass was like a fox wag- 
ing his tail in July.’ 

Wishart: ‘My lords, I said not so. These were my 
sayings : the moving of the body outward, without the 
inward moving of the heart, is nought else but the play- 
ing of an ape, and not the true serving of God.’ 

Lauder : ‘ Thou false heretic, traitoi*, and thief, thou 
saidst that the sacrament of the altar was but a piece of 
bread haken upon the ashes.’ 

Wishart : ‘I once chanced to meet with a Jew when 
I was sailing upon the water of the Rhine. By prophe- 
cies and many other testimonies of the Scriptures I 
appioved that the Messiah was come, the which they 
called Jesus of Nazareth. He answered, You adore 
and worship a piece of bread baken upon the ashes, 

* Fox, AetSjV, p, ( 330 . 
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and say that is your God I have rehearsed here but 
tbo sayings of the Jew, which I never affirmed to be 
true’ At these words the bishops shook their beads, 
spitting on the ground and crying out, and shovicd 
in all ways that they "would not hear him. 

Lauder ‘Thou, false hcietic and renegade, hast said 
that every Uyman is a priest, and that the pope hath 
no more power than another man ’ 

Wi&hart * I have read in some places of St John and 
St Peter, of the which one sayetb, He hath made us 
kings and pnesta , the other sayeth, He hath made us 
the kingly priesthood Wherefoie I have affirmed any 
man, being tunning and perfect in the Word of God and 
the true faith of Jesus Christ, to have bis power given 
him of God And again I say, any unlearned man, and 
not exercised m the Word of God, nor yet constant m 
Ins faith, whatsoever estate or order ho be of, hath no 
power to bind nor to loose** 

These words greatly amused the assembly , the rever 
ends and the most reverends burst out laughing, mock 
jng Wishart, and calling him an imbecile The notion 
that *1 layman should have a power which the holy 
father had not seemed to them the very height of mad 
ness ‘Laugh ye, ray lords’* said the messenger of 
Christ. ‘ Though that these my savings appear scornful 
and wortljy of dension to your lordships, nevertheless 
they are vciy weighty uuto me and of great value, 
because they stand not only upon my life but also the 
honor and glory of God ’ 

Some pious men who were in the assembly were indig 
nant at the madness of the prelates and affected by the 
invincible patience of Wishart But others cried aloud, 
‘Wherefoie let we him speak any further?’ A roan 
named John Scot, who stood behind Lauder, said to 
him ‘Tarry not upon his wittj and godly answers fof 

* He wanted! the lOBtroroeat by wliicli lio bindetli or loosetfa, 
that la to say the Word of God.— Fox Acts v p 631 
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we may not abide them, no more nor the devil may 
abide the sign of the cross when it is named.’* There 
was no due form of trial, nor any freedom of discussion, 
says Buchanan, bxit a great din of voices, shouts of dis- 
approbation, and hateful speeches. The accuser thun- 
dered from his platform, but that was all.f The bish- 
ops unanimously pronounced that the pious Wishart 
must be burnt. Falling on his knees, Wishart prayed 
and said — ‘ 0 immortal God, how long shalt thou suffer 
the wodness [madness] and great cruelty of the ungodly 
to exercise their fury upon thy servants which do further 
thy Word in this woidd. O Lord, we know surely that 
thy true servants must needs suffer persecution for thy 
name’s sake, affliction and troubles in this present life 
which is but a shadow ; but yet we desire thee, merciful 
Father, that thou defend thy congregation which thou 
hast chosen before the beginning of the world.’ 

The sentence must be pronounced, but the bishops 
were afraid to pronounce it before the people. They 
therefore gave orders to have the church cleared, and 
this could only be done slowly, as many of the people 
who had a wish to hear Wishart were removed with 
difficulty. At length, when the prelates and their col- 
leagues found themselves almost alone, sentence of death 
was passed on Wishart, and the cardinal ordered his 
guards to take him back to the castle. Confined in the 
governor’s room, he spent the greater part of the night 
in prayer. The next morning the bishops sent to him 
two friars who asked him if he did not want a confessor. 
‘ I will make no confession unto you,’ he answered ; ‘ go 
and fetch me yonder man that preached yesterday, and 
I will make my confession unto him.’ W^hen VY inryme 
was come, they talked together for some time. Then 

* Fox, Acts, V. p. 633. 

\ ‘ Nulla judicii autliberas disceptationis ibi forma fuit; accu- 
eator enim . . . cum summa verborum acerbitate detonabat.’— 
Buchanan, p. 538. Spotswood, pp. 80, 81. 
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the dean said, *Ha\c jou a wish to receive the sacra* 
ment of the supper?’ ‘Assuredly,’ replied Wishart, 
‘if it be administered according to the institution of 
the Lord, ivitb. the bread and the wine ’ Wmrjme then 
went to the caidmal and declared to him that the man 
was innocent Beatoun, inflamed with anger, said, 
‘And you, we have long hnown what you are • ’ Win 
ryme having inquiied if he might give the sacrament to 
the prisoner ‘No,’ replied the cardinal, ‘ it is not fit- 
ting to grant any of the benefits of the Church to a 
heretic ’ * 

Tile next morning at nine o’clock the governor of the 
castle infoi med Wishait that the communion was re- 
fused him Then, as ho was going to hi caVfast n uh his 
dependents and servants, he invited Wishart to join 
them at the meal ‘ Right willingly,’ he answered, 

‘ especially because I know that you and yours arc good 
men and are united with me in the same body of 
Chnst ’ f 

When the table was spread and tbo members of the 
household had taken their places, Wishart said to the 
governor, ‘Give me leave, for the Savioui’s sake, to 
make a brief exhortation ’ It was to him an opportu 
nity of celebiating the true Supper lie reminded hia 
hearers of the institution of tho sacred feast, and of the 
Lord’s death He exhorted those who sat at table with 
him to lay aside all hatred, to love one another and to 
lead a holy life. After this he gave thanks, and llien 
took the bread and brake it, and gave of it to such as ho 
knew were willing to communicate, and hade them feed 
spiritually on Christ. Taking a cup, he spoke of tho 
blood shed for the remission of sins, drank of it and 
gave them to drink. ‘ 1 shall no moie drink of this cup,’ 

* Non Viden leqaam ut pertioax kereticos ulhs ecclesj-s 
heneGciU fiueretur — Buchaaan p. 533 

f Scots Worthier, pp 36 ‘ Viros tos esse bonoa et in 

eodem Cbnati corpoie mccuni esse fiociatoa — Buclianan, p 539 
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said he, ‘ no more eat of this bread in this'life ; a bitterer 
draught is reserved for me, because I have preached 
Christ. Pray that I may take that cup with patience, 
as the Lord’s appointment.’ He concluded with further 
giving of thanks and then retired to his chamber. 

On a plot of ground to the west of the castle and not 
far from the priory, men were already busily engaged, 
some in preparing the pile, others erecting the gallows. 
The- place of execution was surrounded by soldiers, and 
the gunners had their cannon in position and stood be- 
side them ready to fire. One would have thought that 
preparations were making for a siege. The cardinal 
had ordered these measures fearing lest Wishart’s many 
friends should take him away, and perhaps still more 
for the sake of making a display of his own power. 
Meanwhile the windows in the castle-yard were adorned 
with hangings, silken draperies, and velvet cushions, 
that the cardinal and the prelates might enjoy at their 
ease the spectacle of the pile and of the tortures which 
they were going to inflict on that righteous man.* 

When all was ready, two of the deathsmen entered 
Wishart’s prison. One of them brought and put on 
him a coat of black cloth, the other tied small basrs of 
powder to various parts of his body. Next they bound 
his hands firmly behind him, put a rope round his neck 
and a chain about his waist, and led him forth in the 
midst of a party of soldiers. When he came to the 
pile he knelt down and prayed. Then he rose and said 
to the people — ‘ Christian brethren and sisters, be not 
offended in the W^ ord of God for the affliction and tor- 
ments which ye see already prepared for me ; but I 
exhort you that you love the W^ord of God, and suffei* 
patiently and with a comfortable heart, for the Word’s 
sake which is your undoubted salvation and everlasting 
comfort. My doctrine was no old wives’ fable after the 

* ‘ Fenestra . . . tapetibus, stragulis sericis et pulvinis orna- 
batur.’ — Bucbanan, p. 559. ' 
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constitutions made by men But for the true evangely, 
which was giicn to mo by the grace of God, I suffer 
this day by men, not sorrowfully, but with a glad heart 
and mind For this cause I was sent that I should 
suffer this for Chnst’a sake This gnm fire I fear 
not Some haie said of me that I taught that the soul 
of man should sleep until the last day But I know 
surely and my faith is such that my soul shall sup -aith 
ray Saviour Christ this night (ere it be six hours), foi 
w hom I suffer this ' * Then he prayed — ‘ I beseech thee, 
Father of heaven* to forgive them that have of any 
Ignorance or else have of any evil mind foiged an^ hes 
upon me I forgive them with all my heart I beseech 
Christ to forgive them that have condemned me to 
death this day ignorantly * Tlie hangman fell on his 
knees before him and said, pray yon foigive*me* 
‘Come hither to mo,’ replied Wishail, and ho kissed 
him, and added, ‘ Lo, here is a token that I forgive thoo 
My heart, do thine office ’ He was then bound with 
ropes to the stake, and said, ‘Savioui of the world, have 
mercy on me I Father of heaven, into Iby hands I com 
mit my spirit’ The executioner lighted the fire The 
cardinal and his accomplices beheld fiom the vuudows 
the martyr and the tire which was consuming him The 
governor of the castle watching the flames exclaimed, 

‘ Take courage ’ Wisbart answered, ‘This fire torments 
my body, but noways abates my spirit ’ Then catching 
Bight of the cardinal at the window with his courtiers, 
he added, ‘He who in such state, fiom that high place, 
feedetb his eyes with ray torments, within few days shall 
be hanged out at the same window to be seen with as 
much Ignominy as he now leaiielh there m pndc ’ f 
feome authors consider these words, reported by Bu 

* Fox Acts p 635 

' t qm nos tarn s aperbe despiat intia paucos dies non minus 
Ignommlose Jacebit quad nunc arroganter cubat — Buchanan p. 
$40 
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chanan, to be an instance of that second sight with which 
they allege the Scots to be endowed. "Wishart, how- 
ever, did not need an extraordinary revelation to teach 
him. that ‘the wicked goeth away in his wickedness.’ 
He had hardly uttered those words when the rope was 
tightened about his neck, so that he lost the-power of 
speaking. The fire reduced his body to ashes ; and the 
bishops, full of steadfast hatred of this servant of God, 
caused an order to be published that same evening 
through all the town, that no one should pray for their 
victim under the severest penalties. They knew what 
respect was felt for him by many even of the Catholics 
themselves. 

There are people who say that religion is a fable. A 
life and a death such as those of Wishart show that it is a 
great reality. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST BEATOUN. — HIS DEATH. 

(March to Mat 1546.) 

The death of Wishart excited in Scotland feelings of 
very diverse character. The bishops and their adherents 
extolled to the skies the cardinal who, without troubling 
himself about the regent’s authority, and suppressing the 
.insolence of the people, had constituted himself the 
defender of Rome and of the priesthood. ‘Ah,’ said 
they, ‘if the Church had formerly had such champions, 
she would keep all things under her dominion by the 
very force and weight of her majesty.’ 

Simple-hearted Christians lamented the martyrdom 
without a thought of revenge. But one part of the peo- 
ple, and with them several of the most eminent men 
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condomncd aloud at table and everywhere the cardinal’s 
cruelty, and declaied that the blood which had been 
shed called for vengeance. Even those who, without 
sharing Wishart’s \ie\v^ were actuated by ju^ and 
generous sentimenta, asked themselves what hope they 
could ha\e of preserving their liberties under the most 
cruel of tyrants, under a pi elate who made war alike 
on men and on God , who pursued with his enmity every 
one that possessed wealth or was animated by piety, and 
sacrificed them to his caprice like beasts taken from the 
stall , * who gave his sanction to connections with vs orth- 
less mistresses, and disso'ved lawful raarnages at his 
pleasuie, nho in his own house uaHoned in debauchery 
with prostitute and out of doors, in bn» wrath, revelled 
in tliB slaughter of innocent men and in the blood of 
heretics f Such is the poitrait of Beatoun drawn by 
Buchanan 

The cardinal, who could not remain ignorant of these 
speeches, was desirous of strengthening Ins ponei by 
means of new alliances Ho theieforo gave one of bis 
daughters, llargaret Bcatoun — whose mother was Mary, 
daughter of Sir James Ogilvy~iQ marriage to Daud 
Lindsay, son of the earl of Crawford, with a portion of 
four thousand marks. Tho nuptials were celebrated 
with a maguificeuce almost royal That a priest could 
celebrate with so much parade tlic nuptials of his daugh 
ter showed that he was destitute even of that honorable 
shame which is elicited by ifao dread of anything that 
violates decency. He believed himself to be stronger 
than all Scotland, and by his desiiotic measures he was 
constantly adding to the Dumber of his enemies. 

Among those who had served him with tho utmost 
devotion was Norman Lesley, brother of tho earl of 

* ‘ Velut pecos ex ham saaa Iibidini mactaret ’ — Bachanaa, 
p 5-10 

I ‘Domi cum scortiB volotetur, fnna In caide innoxiorum et 
sanguine hasreticorum debaccharetur —Jbvd. 
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Rothes. On occasion of Lesley’s rciniinllng tiie cardinal 
of certain promises -svluch he had made to him, they got 
to high words and parted ' bitter foes.^-’ Thenceforth 
Lesley Avas head of the disaffected, and by setting before 
his friends the intolerable pride of the cardinal he induced 
them to join in a conspiracy against his liie.f Ilis uncle, 
John Lesley, did not shrink from saying before tlicm all, 
clapping his right hand at the same time on his sword, 

‘ This hand shall draw this old sword, and they two shall 
be the cardinal’s confessors,’ meaning thereby that they 
should dismiss him into the other worUl. The saying 
was reported to Beatoun, but ho made light of it, fancy- 
ing himself perfectly safe in the blocklumse — a kind of 
fortress — which he had built. ‘ I laugh at all that noi.-e,* 
said he, ‘ and I would not give a button ft>r such brag- 
ging. Is not my lord governor mine? Witness his 
eldest son their pledge at my table. Have I not the 
queen at my own devotion? Is not France my friend, 
and am not I friend to France? What danger should I 
fear?’ Nevertheless Beatoun, for the purpose of cutting 
off those Avho troubled him, ordered all his creatures, 
gentlemen of Fifeshire, to meet him at Falkland on 
Monday, May 31. The Lesleys and a certain number of 
their friends were to be taken prisoners and put to death. 
On the other side, Lesley and his accomplices had no 
embarrassing scruples at all. The right of the strongest 
• was still frequently appealed to in that half barbarian 
age. A coup eVUat, with deeds of violence, wa.s a quite 
familiar occurrence. These nobles looked on Wishart’s 
death, without the concurrence of the civil jmlge.s, which 
the lawful government had refused, as a murder j and 
they considered that as Beatoun was a murderer he 

* ‘ Discesserunt utrimque auiinia infensisaiinia.’ — Buchanan 
p. 541. 

f ‘ Leslius ad sues rediit, intolerandani cardinalia auperbiam iia 
esposuit; facile omnes in caedem ejus conjurarunt.’ — BucTianan, 
p. 541. Knox, Ref., pp. 172, 173. 
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ought to be himself put to death They did not reflect 
that they were mahing themselves guilty of the very 
crime which Beatoun had committed, that of putting 
themselves in the place of the regtildr judges The 
right of war between feudal lords, which had not yet 
ceased to be recognized, sufficed to justify them in their 
own eyes It was airanged that Norman Lesley, with 
his brother and four of bis friends, should go to St 
Andrews, where the cardinal was residing, and that they 
should take up their lodging in the hostelry at winch 
they were accustomed to stay, so as not to awaken any 
suspicion They entered the town accordingly, and 
without fear, although the place swarmed with the 
friends, depoxsdeuts, and creatuies of the mighty primate 
Somo oi the inhabitants who shared their mows held 
themselves lu readiucss at the first signal to give them 
assistance They agreed to seize the castle at caily 
moniing, before the household were up 
On'Fiiday, May 28, m tho evening, Norman Lesley 
airived at St Andrews, where be found WiUtam ICirk 
aldy of Grange awaiting him John Lesley, on whom 
t})C cardinal’s suspicions chiefly fell, came last The con 
Bpiratora took counsel in the night, and on Saturday, 
May 29, at thiee o’clock in the morning, started on 
their enterprise, the capture of a strong castle which 
was held by more than a hundred men prepared for 
resistance They came by vanons ways, and met in the 
churchyard of the abbey, not far from tho castle Bea 
toun, well knowing the feelings of indignation which his 
proceedings had aroused in the country, even amongst 
his own flatterers, had deicrtained to turn his place of 
abode into a citadel fit to stand a siege * The works 
were in progre&«, and this circumstance facilitated tho 
daring attempt now to he made by his enemies 'llio 
primate pressed tho work on bo urgently that it hardly 
* CnrJiaalls sreem Buam m usam belli commualcbat * — Ba 
ebanan^p 512, 
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ceased by day or by night. Consequently the gates 
were open early in the morning, and the drawbridge was 
let down for the workmen to bring in stone, luoi t.ir, 
and other necessary building materials. The Lesley.'^, 
who with some of their companions were concoalecl in a 
small house near the gates, had sent thence William 
Kirkaldy and six others. These having pas.sed the 
gates hailed the porter, and .said to him, ‘ Is my lord 
cardinal waking?’ ‘No,’ replied he. Idary Ogilvy, 
the mother of Margaret and of two soils, Davi*l and 
Alexander Beatoun, had spent the night at the castle. 
She was seen going away early in the morning by the 
private postern.^ The cardinal, at the moment of the 
arrival of the Lesleys and their friends, was in a soniul 
sleep. While William Kirkaldy was talking to the por- 
ter, and the latter was about to show him the way, Nor- 
man and John Lesley came up one after the other with 
arras. The porter, in alarm, would have put himself on 
the defensive; but one of the conspirators broke his 
head, got possession of his keys, and threw hi.s body 
into the fosse. At that moment the workmen, number- 
ing more than a hundred, lied through the wieket-gate 
at full speed, and William Kirkaldy took po.^.se.'ision of 
the private postern, ‘fearing that the fox sliould have 
escaped.’ As the assailants were only sixteen, they felt 
the need of proceeding with great caution. The leaders 
sent four of their company, among whom w’erc Peter 
Carmichael, a tall, stout-hearted gentleman, and J.ame.s 
Melville of Curabec, to guard the cardinal’s door an«l see 
that no one gave him warning of his danger. Other.s 
of the company, who had some acquaintance with the 
place and the people, were set to watch the bedrooms 
of the officers and servants of the cardinal. Distribut- 
ing themselves in small groups, they entered the rooin.s 
successively, found the occupants half asleep, and said to 
to them, ‘If you utter the faintest cry you are dead 

* Knox, He/., p. 74. 
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men ’ ’♦ Those men therefore, in tlveir fright, dres^eil 
themselves hastily md were led out of the castle, tvo vio 
lenoo being done to any of them and no ooite made 
The only person whom they left in the castle was the 
regent’s eldest son John l^slcy, alone in tins vast 
abode, knocked loudly at liic cardinal’s door *What 
means that noise?’ said he ‘That Norman Lesley has 
lahen tho castle,’ was the reply , ‘ open ’ At these words 
Beatoun ran towards the postern, but seeing that it was 
guaided, he returned, airaightn ay into his room, seized 
his t«o handed 6Wor»l, and bade his valet barricade the 
door ‘ Open,’ they cried again The cardinal ansn ered, 
‘lYhocahs? -—‘Jiv name 18 Lesley — ^Isthat Norman ■" 
—‘Nay, my name is John * The cardinal, remenibciing 
John’s words, cued, ‘ I will have Norman, for he is my 
friend Content yourself with such as are here, for 
other shall ye get none,’ replied John While the 
hnochs at the door grew louder, the cardinal seized a 
box of gold and htd it lu a corner Then he said, * Will 
ye save my life ? ’ — ‘ It may be that we w ill,’ — said John 
— *Nay,’ replied Beatoun, ‘swear unto me by Gods 
wounds, and I shall open to you * 

Then John Leslov cued out, * Fire ! fire 1 * The door 
was too strong to burst open, and they brought a grate 
fuU of burning coals Jutt as it was ready the cardinal 
ordered the door to be opened Lesley and Iiis com 
panions rushed into the chamber and found Beatoun 
Seated on a chair Lesley threw hiniself violently upon 
him ‘ I am a priest * I am a priest ’ ’ exclaimed the 
cardinal ‘Yo wiil not slay mo 1’ 

But Lesley struck him with Ins sword, and Carmichael, 
full of urath, did tho same. MchiUc, a man of gmtlo 
and serious character, says Kaor,f soemg his comrades 
in BO great a rage, checked them He said, ‘This woik 

* Eoa quum semisouiDes WRiUatim erocaBsent roorteia piw 
eenleia si qulsquam matJret comminati — Buchanan xv p 
t Euox, Ref p 17T 
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and judgment of God, although it he secret, yet ought 
to he done Tvith greater gravity.’ Melville and others, hy 
reason of the ignorance and the prejudices of the age, 
sincerely believed in the legal virtue of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, abolished hy the Gospel, which conferred on certain 
persons the right of hilling a murderer, hut which 
founded at the same time the cities of refuge in wdiich 
the guilty man should he safe from the vengeance of 
the pursuer.* 

Melville forgot that there -was no city of refuge for 
Beatouu. Regarding him as a murderer, and not sup- 
posing that hy killing him he did himself incur the guilt 
of murder, he presented to him the point of his sword, 
and said gravely to him, ‘ Repent thee of thine former 
wicked life, hut especially of the shedding of tlie hlood 
of that notable instrument of God, Mr. George Wishart ; 
which albeit the flame of fire consumed before men, yet 
cries it a vengeance upon thee, and w'e from God are 
sent to revenge it. Here before my God I protest that 
neither the hatred of thy person, the love of thy riches, 
or the fear of any trouble thou couldst have done to me 
in pavticulai-, moved or moveth me to strike thee.’ And 
he struck him with his sword. 

The cardinal fell under repeated blows, without a word 
heard out of his mouth except these, ‘ I am a priest 1 
I am a priest ! Fie, fie! All is gone 1 ’ \ 

It was very soon known all over the city that the 
castle bad been taken. The friends and the creatures 
of the cardinal I’ose very quietly from their beds, says 
.Buchanan, armed themselves, and presently appeared in 
a crowd about the fosse. They shouted with all their 
might, uttered threats and insults, and demanded shells 
and all the necessary means for making the assault. 
‘You are making much noise to little purpose,’ said those 
m the castle to them ; ‘ the best it were to you to return 
to your own houses.’ 

* Numbers, ch. sxxv. | Knox. Ref., p. 177. 
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The crowd answered, ‘What have ye done with ray 
lordcaidmal? Let ua ace my lord cardinal’' — ‘The 
man that you call the cardinal,' it was replied, ‘ has 
receised his reward, and m hia own person Mill trouble 
the world no more* But his partisans only cried the 
louder, ‘We shall never depart till we see him,' stiU 
pcreuaded that he was alive Then one or two men 
took up the body, and bearing it to the very window at 
which a little while before Beatoun had sat to contem 
plate with gladness, and as if in triumph, the execution 
of the pious Wishart, exposed it there to the gaze of ail * 
Eeatonn’s friends and the populace, struck with amaze 
ment and terror by the unexpected sight, and remem 
bering Wishart’a prediction, dispersed in gloom and 
oonalernation 

The tidings of this murder were speedily spread over 
all the land, and, while some angrily denounced it, others 
welcomed it as an event which restored tbeir country to 
liberty Iherc were indeed some who, like James Mel 
iiUe, reckoued it a lawful act But even among the 
encmiea of the cardinal there were men wise and mode' 
rate, who looked on the murder with horror It is 
remarked by one bistonan that of those who took part 
m It few escaped the judgment of God, who punishes 
transgressors by smiting them with the same stroke 
with which they have smitten othera.f 

Tho Lesleys and their fiiends remained masteis of 
the castle, and they kept with them James, Lord Hamil 
ton, afterwards earl of Arran, the regent’s eldest son, 
whom Beatoun bad detained as bis hostage, and who 
now became theirs One of the conspirators, who 
believed that in delivering Scotland from the tyrant 
they bad done a praiseworthy deed, William Kirkaldy, 

• ‘ Cadaver exanlmatum ocalis omnluni ezponunt, In iUo ipso 
loco unde ipse non multo ante Georgn [Wishartj euppliaiun tarn 
J®tuB epectaverat — Buchao&o, p 543 

f SpoUwood, p. S4 
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■went to London. He obtained from Henry VIII. , who 
considered the talcing of the castle and the events which 
had accompanied it to be a la-wful revolution, a declara- 
tion that he was prepared to take the party under his 
protection, on condition, however, that the marriage 
contract between Edward and Mary should be carried 
out. As communication by sea was easy between the 
castle and London, English ships conveyed thither all 
supplies that were needful. 

Hamilton, a bastard brother of the regent, was named 
by him archbishop of St. Andrews, and was confirmed 
by Pope Paul III. This energetic prelate immediately 
pressed on his brother the duty of besieging the castle 
and of punishing all those who had taken it. He was 
strongly supported by others. On August 23 1546, the 
main body of the army set out from Edinburgh to form- 
the siege ; but at the end of July, 154Y,* the capture of 
the fortress being evidently hopeless, terms were made 
with the besieged advantageous to them, but which 
neither side had any intention of observing. This period 
forms an important epoch, and we must suspend for a 
while the course of our narrative. 

We have now traced the history of the ministry and 
the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton and George Yt^ishart. 
We shall have by-and-by to trace, Deo adju'oante, the 
mighty action of the third and greatest of the Scottish 
reformers, John Knox. 

The period, the history of which we have just gone 
over, was one of active persecution. It remains for us 
to recount the events of the contest with the papacy, 
into which the Scottish nobility energetically entered, 
and the victory of the Reformation. Without entering 
at present upon the narrative of facts, we shall cast a 

Spotswood, p. 88. Tlie last of July. Knox, Ref., p. 205. 
Buclianan assigns the capture of the castle or the capitulation to 
the month of August 1547. ‘ Hsec in mensem Augusti anni 
MDXLVII. inciderunt; p. 543. 
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went to London. He olatained from Henry YHI, who 
considered the taking of the castle and the events which 
had accompanied it to be a lawful revolution, a declara- 
tion that he was prepared to take the party under his 
protection, on condition, however, that the marriage 
contract between Edward and Mary should be carried 
out. As communication by sea was easy between the 
castle and London, English ships conveyed thither all 
supplies that were needful. 

Hamilton, a bastard brother of the regent, was named 
by him archbishop of St. Andrews, and was confirmed 
by Pope Paul HI. This energetic prelate immediately 
pressed on his brother the duty of besieging the castle 
and of punishing all those who had taken it. He was 
strongly supported by others. On August 23 1546, the 
main body of the army set out from Edinburgh to form- 
the siege ; but at the end of July, 1547,'“ the capture of 
the fortress being evidently hopeless, terms were made 
with the besieged advantageous to them, but which 
neither side had any intention of observing. This period 
forms an important epoch, and we must suspend for a 
while the course of our narrative. 

We have now traced the history of the ministry and 
the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton and George Y/ishart. 
We shall have by-and-by to trace, Deo adju'oante, the 
mighty action of the third and greatest of the Scottish 
reformers, John Knox. 

The period, the history of which we have just gone 
over, was one of active persecution. It remains for us 
to recount the events of the contest with the papacy, 
into which the Scottish nobility energetically entered, 
and the victory of the Heformation. Without entering 
at present upon the narrative of facts, we shall cast a 

* Spotswood, p. 88. The last of July. Knox, Bef., p. 205. 
uc lanau assigns the capture of the castle or the capitulation to 
e month of August 1547. ‘ Hsec iu mensem August! nrmj 
mdxlvii. inciderunt; p. 543. 
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political liberty besides There, as everywliere, it took 
iioiu the priesthood its m*xgio and its supremacy, which 
bad been its two mam attributes in the Middle Ages. 
U he ministers, whom it substituted for the priests, hav- 
ing no longei the marvellous power of transforming a 
bit of bread into God tbo Creator, — ^ihese disciples of 
Jesus, no longer seated on the despotic throne of the 
confessional to gi\ e pardon for ems, became simple her- 
alds of the divine 'SVord This holy Word has its place 
in every family and reigns supreme m the Church Thus, 
mmistera have ceased to be masters aud have become 
servants The real offence of these Scottish pastors, in 
the sight of their detractors, is that they have always 
been a great obstacle, not to the progress of the people 
and of civiluation, as some have said, but to the pio 
gicss of unbelief and materialism "Now these mis- 
chievous doctnnei are mortal enemies to the freedom 
and piospetity of nations. 
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CHAPTER I. 

flAT.v m AT GENEVA AND IN THE PAYS DE VAUD. 

( 1536 .) 

For years, and even for centuries, persistent and per- 
ilous endeavors had been made at Geneva for a linn 
establishment of freedom. We have already described 
some of the impressive scenes ivliich marked the success- 
ful close of these efforts at the beginning of the si.vteenth 
century, the noble principles and the mighty words of 
the energetic laborei’s in this great enterprise. '' It would 
certainly be going too far to consider their labors and tlie 
truths which they announced as the source whence our 
modern liberties have sprung. But it is impossible to 
study the events of that epoch without emotion, or with- 
out recognizing aspirations, principles, sacrifices, and 
actions worthy of admiration, which were in fact the 
first great burst of light, the first noteworthy manifesta- 
tion of the politics and the virtues which must deter- 
mine the existence and make the prosperity of nations.f 

Tliat small town was, however, to give to the world a 
higher lesson still. It was to do for religion what it 

* See vols. i. and ii. of the second series : Tim Reformation in 
the Time of Gahin. 

f Ihis thought was expressed to the author by a distinguished 
writer, to whom we owe a remarkable History of the French Rev- 
olution, published a few years ago. 
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Lad first done foi politics, and to render to faith the ser- 
vice which It had rendered to freedom These two 
achievements are closely related to each other , and it 13 
one of the characteristics of this history, that while 
it attributes transcendent importance to Christian truth 
and hfe, it recognizes at the same time all that is great 
and salutary in freedom If the author, as some have 
thought, had erred in assigning too high a place to 
the heroic struggles to which Geneva owed her inde 
pendence, he would assuredly regret that he had not 
more shilfuUy handled the pen of the historian for 
the purpose of immortalizing the great men and the 
boroic -ictiona of which the smallest and humblest of 
stites afiorded the spectacle But he would count him 
self fortunate if he should, nevertheless, have contnb 
uted to bring into clear light tbc great maxim, that 
political freedom and ChnsUan truth must advance 
hand in hand for the salvation of nations and the sal 
vation of souls Of course, a blind demagogy, the for- 
midable rock of our age, is at once contrary to freedom 
and hostile to religion 

Geneva was fitted by various concurring conditions to 
play a part from wbtoU the small extent of her territory 
seemed ineiitably to shut her out Situated as this 
to\sn was between Italy, France, and Germany, its posi 
tion formed the central point of the three great nations 
who were distinguished m the first half of tbo sixteenth 
century for their new or newly awakened Io\ e of letters, 
philosophy, and the arl^ On several occasions French 
men, Italian®, and Germans came m large numbers to 
settle at Geuei a By the reception of these three diverse 
elements into her bosom she seemed to be called to 
blind them with each other and to harmonize their 
opposing qualities If any spark from tbo evangel 
ical fire which was then kindled should chance to 
escape from cither of tho«o countries and to fall on the 
materials thus prepared at the foot of the Alps, it might 
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indie a great fire, and might make Geneva a lieartli 
■om which light, radiating far and wide, should con- 
•ibute to scatter the humiliating darkness which Borne 
nd those princes whose power was at her service then 
lade to weigh heavily on the nations. 

This is what actually came to pass. To convert the 
park into a pure, vivid, dazzling light, there was need 
f an intellect of vast depth, a will of vast energy, and 
faith of vast power. 

God sent the man that was needed. 

A young stranger, a native of Picardie, had lately 
rrived at Geneva. It had not occurred to him nor to 
lis friends that he could he the organ by whose agency 
,nd means God would bring about such great ends, 
^fter his arrival Farel still continued to hold the first 
dace in the city. This young man, John Calvin, was 
laturally timid, and was possessed by a dread of pnb- 
icity which had already shown itself at Basel, and which 
.ed him to shun every occasion that would draw public 
ittention to himself. He was fond of study and of writ- 
ing : and in that path he believed that it was appointed 
for him to contribute to the diffusion in the world of a 
truth which was already dearer to him than life. He 
purposed to turn to account that one talent in retirement, 
without quitting his study. That is what he was then 
doing at Geneva. He was steadily engaged in translat- 
ing into French hi?, '‘little boo7c,'‘ the Institution Chre- 
tienne^ which he hoped ere long to send to his friends in 
France.* The letter mentioned in the note shows 
clearly that the Institution ChrUienne was first written 
in Latin. 

Favel wished for more ; he desired Calvin to become, 

* ‘ Singulis momentis de Gallica libelli nostri editione cogita- 
bainua.’ Letter to Francois Daniel; Lausanne, Oct. 13. 1536. 
Bibl. de Berne. Calvin, Opera, edid. Theol. Argent, vol. x. p. 63. 
'I be earliest known edition of the Institution in French is that 
of 1510. 
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at Geneva, pastor, picacher, and doctor The young 
man refused this threefold function Tlie office of pastor 

would have required him to take pan in the guv cm 
ment of the Chuich, and he was not willing to do so 
As to the office of preacher, we have the most positive 
testimony of his contemporaries and of his most intimate 
friends that, in the fiesh glow of Ins faith, he had simply 
undertaken the task of an cvaiigtli<it in some districts of 
France But the post which was offered to him at 
Geneva would have compelled him to mix more or less 
in public affaii's and m tlie debates of the councils He 
trembled at tbe thought, and wished rather to confine 
himself strictly within the bounds of that literary and 
theological hfo which be loved so well He consented 
therefoiQ to dwell m the city, not for the purpose of 
preaching, but to read m theology * He went even fur 
ther ‘ I would not,’ he said, * bind tnybclf to under 
take an official charge 'f He consented to make trial 
of teaching, but without any title or any engagement, 
and thus reserv ed to himself perfect liberty Piobably 
no one over entered as ho did on a career at once pam 
ful and brilliant without suspecting its results, and even 
rejecting it with his utmost energy 

Calvin commenced his woik as Reader in the Holy 
Scriptures at Geneva, or, as he styles himself, Professor 
of bacred Literature in the Genevoso Church His lec 
tares were delivered not in any house or in any acaderaio 
ball, but in the cathedral itself, a circumstance which 
invested his teaching with an importance of which Calvin 
bad ceitainly not dreamed The doors were opened for 
this novel service in tbe afternoon, and the Genovese, 
who felt tbe need of subslaiitial teaching, crowded to 
bear the young doctor He expounded several books 

* Vit ds Calttn p 29 Pans editioa of 18G4 Ihe Latin 
edition Bpe&ktng of tho olHco of preacher, says, Hoe autem pri 
mom recusavit. 

J Comment iur Im Ptaumet vol I p lx Pans ISj9 
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Wished absolutely for a Christian way of Iifo, but it 
was not he uho, as some hehcie, first introduced mcas 
ures of discipline, nor was the maintcnanco of tho«o 
measures the task of his life Si caking of them,* ho 
defends lumsclf from thechaigoof being their author 
*I observe and do whatsoever I Iiavo found,’ said he, ‘as 
one who takes no plca'^uro in making any innov ation ’ 
It was tho magistrate, who, being in Geneva liead both 
of the Church and of tho state, prcscrihcd and enforced 
tho laws of discipline Beforo Cahin’s arnial at 
Geneva wo have seen how De la Rvve was sentenced 
to banishment for having his child baptized by a priest 
The year before some men, women, and magistrates had 
been couderaned to the cro((on (black holt) for immo 
rality At tho moment at which this stranger, whoso 
name even was hardly known, had just crossed the 
threshold of tho city — on tho c\o of the day on which 
Farel was to introduce him to the magistrate (Monday, 
September 4, 1630)— a rtm-irkablo scene was taking 
place in tho Council of tho Two Hundred, winch seems 
placed at that tpocU as if on purpose to resolve distinctly 
tho question which engages our attention * Gentlemen,’ 
said tho syndics, ‘we have all pUdged ourselves in pub 
lie council to live according to tho Gospel, and never 
thcless there arc some hero who do not go to pleaching ’ 
At these woids tho councillor and former syndic Ki 
chardet, afine, tall, and powerful man, butvery passionate, 
rose in wrath and exclaimed with loud voice, ‘ Nobody 
shall lord it over my conscience, ani I will not go to 
sermon at tho bidding of a Syndio Porral ’f Porral, a 
man of highly cultivated mmd and a very active rnagis 
trate, had declared himself decisively for tho Reform, 
and be was even charged to prosecute certain classes of 
delinquents. It Ind been enacted, ou July 24, that those 
who refused to go to the preaching must quit tho city 
• Lettres Krowfoois de Caletn H p 30 
f BegUtera ot the CoaucB of Qc&ctb Sept 4 1630 
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ia ten days. Kiebardet was not alone m lus resolution. 
The question having been put to J. PhiUppe and two 
other councillors whether they would attend the prcuoh- 
ino-of the Word of God, ‘Wo will not be compelled, 
they said, ‘ but will live in onr liberty.’ These citizens 
were right in maintaining their liberty, and tiie magis- 
trates were in the wrong. Calvin was far^ a^S’ay iroui 
Geneva on July 24; and, generally speaking, he was 
not of so peremptoiy a temper as some imagine. Ihcro 
was a certain sphere in which he maintained liberty, and 
maintained it even against powerful adversaries. ‘ Touch- 
ing ceremonies,’ thus he wrote to the formidable lords 
of Berne, ‘ they are things indifferent, and the churches 
are free to adopt a diversity of them.’ Still, we cannot 
deny it, Calvin thought — and these are his own words — 
that since there is no house, however small it be, which 
can be maintained in its proper state without discipline, 
it is much more requisite in the Church, which ought to 
-be better ordered than any house. lie went further. 
He asserted that the state has the right .and is hound 
to take notice of matters of discipline, and to punish 
transgressors. It is to be regretted tliat the fine genius 
of Calvin did not make an exception in this case to the 
rule adopted ten centuries earlier by all Cliristcndoin, 
and that he did not convince the state th.at its heavy 
hand must not intervene in matters of religion^ It is 
however fair to ask oui’selves whether, in the sixteenth 
century, such an effort would not have been a super 
human task. 

Calvin himself made known to us his own thought 
when he said, ‘The nocrniNE op ouu Lord Jesus 
Christ is the soul op the Church.’ f He set forth 
that doctrine in the church of St. Peter just as it is 
ioundin Scripture, and so diffused it in the world. 
Certainly it was not by discipline that he made his con- 

I of Berne, ii. p. 29. 

t Institution Ghv'etUnm, iv. ch. 12. ^ 

VOL vi. — 10^ 
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quests He bore thetordi of truth Devoid of ambi 
tion, having no designs Teaching beyond Geneva, mth 
out any secret policy sa^^h as the Jesuits are skilled in, 
and aimed with one weapon only, the truth, he tn 
umphed over the greatest difiicultica Farel, Viret, 
Beza would not have sufficed In this man of feeble 
constitution and humble aspect there were an unquencfi 
able resolution, an energetic will He held fast^ as see 
ing him wAo %s invisible Established in this small town, 
he became God s insliument, first for the spread of tbo 
Refoimation in the West, then for defending it against 
the attacks of Home and Loyola and Philip II A new 
time was boxn for the world 

Nevertheless it nas not Cahin alone, as some appear 
to believe, who effected this great revolution Had bo 
come into the midst of a people indolent and efieminate, 
such victories would not have been won But th© Gcu 
evese had been piepanng for ccntuncs, by means of the 
struggles which they had gone through, for the mam 
tenance of their liberty A life of toil, incessant indua 
try, and rude combats had mured them to blou s Their 
souls had been elevated They were naturally keen and 
decisive , but that iron, already bnUiant, had acquired 
by tempering an inflexible hardness The heroism of 
the Huguenots of Geneva became one of tbo elements 
which contributed to the triumph of the Reformation 
The character of those strong men was as essential to 
the w ork. as coal is for the conversion of iron into steel 
It Mas not Galvin the individual, it was Geneva in its 
entirety, that vanquished Rome The energy of the 
Bcnheliers, tbo Levners, and of many others, was one 
of the ingredients of the moral energy of which Genev a 
became the hearth, and which had almost disappearid 
from history The roost earnest of the Genevese llugue 
nets joined the reformer, the masses supported him , 
and ‘some Frenchmen who hal passed through the sieve 
of persecution, worthy also to bo called Ifugucnots, 
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the hand to the sons of Geneva. And when, after 
achieving its triumph, tlie Eefonnation found itself at- 
tacked by a numerous and powerful army, assembled 
under the banners of kings, of Ignatius Loyola, and the 
pope, Geneva and the men of her school, who were 
found in all parts of Christendom, were able to resist 
the hostile force, and to say to it, ‘No further shalt 
thou go ! ’ 

There was, indeed, in the struggle for the renewal of 
Christendom, one will which conceived, one personality 
which acted, one voice which resounded with a force till 
then almost unknown, and in a thousand directions: it 
was, next to Luther’s, that of Calvin. l>ut while a 
great general is indispensable in the day of battle, so 
also is an army trained by him for energetic contlict. 
The pai-t which Geneva played in the sixteenth century 
is not explained by the character of one man alone, but 
by many concurrent circumstances both moral and poli- 
tical. That army, created by a vivifying breath from 
on high, was soon in action wherever a struggle became 
necessary. Those soldiers went forth into the world, 
braved danger, displayed their colors, and proclaimed 
salvation, until at length Rome gave them the martyr’.s 
death, and God gave them the crown of immortality. 
Calvik and the Huguenots, that is the great motto of 
the sixteenth century. 

Farel, as we have seen, had taken on himself the 
responsibility of enrolling the young doctor and of 
opening to him the church of St. Peter. Charmed 
Avith Calvin’s method of exposition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that veteran champion of the Reformation ex- 
pressed his opinion on the subject to the magistrates. 
On Tuesday, September 5, 1530, tlie day after the famous 
altercation respecting religious liberty had taken place 
in the Council of the Two Hundred, William Farel 
appeared before the council and gave an account of 
the teaching of the young foreigner, which some of the 
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lueraljcrs of that Tjody had probably attended, and added 
— ‘The lectures uhicb this Trenchman * has begun at 
St Peter’s aro verj necessary I therefore entreat jou 
toretam him and to make provision for his maintenance ’ 
The counal determined to idvisc that the stranger, r hose 
name was not even uttered, should bo retained ifany 
had seen him The pale coanteiniicc, tlio spare form, 
the modest bearing, ibe timorous air of this refugee of 
twenty seven, had not given the impres'^ion of his being 
a person of note. The council did not oven make him a 
present of a dress or anything of the kind, as it was cus 
tomary to do It waited, no doubt, to blc whether it 
was worth while The man whose name was shortly to 
fill the city and the whole Christian world, entered 
almost i«co«7/«/o into Geneva Every one was at that 
time thinking of P ircl On September 8 that reformer, 
‘ hav ing addressed a remoiistraiico to the council,’ it was 
resolved ‘that Since the writings of the aforesaid Guil 
laumo am so diuute, he should preach at six o’clock in 
the morning in the church of St. Germain, and that the 
connciUors should be bound to attend there, and pass 
thence, at seven, into tho council ’f 

Calvins lectures wero soon interrupted At the end 
of September, Parcl with his young friend as lus assist 
ant quitted Geneva to go to Lausanne, whither an urgent 
duty called them An important assembly w as going to 
bo held in the chief cit> of the Pays do Vauik 
Parel, Viret, and other cv angclist*5, as already related, 
had introduced tho Reformation into such parts of that 
country as were subject to tho Swiss cantons, but tho 
other parishes of that fair land had still remained sub- 
ject to tho pope Meanwhile Luther’s writings were 
overywhero circulated, the eyes of the people began to 
bo opened, and several cvangclisU, particularly Jean 
* Isto Gallos — Itegisters of tho Council Sept 5 ISSO 
\ Ileglstera of tho CouocU, hept 6. Tho church of St Qcrmalo, 
where tho Council ossemhloJ.isnear tho Ilfitol <lo Ville. 
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Lecomte, a gentleman of Picardie, had preached tho 
aospel in various places. The occupation of tho coiui- 
Dry by the Bernese, on occasion of the expedition which 
ielivered Geneva in 1536, hastened the fall of Roman 
Catholicism. When the Bernese had taken Yverdun 
with the sword, they transformed the church of that 
town in a somewhat soldierly fashion. They bluntly put 
an end to the exercise of the Romish religion ; appointed 
Malingre to be minister ; on March 15 had their relig- 
ious ordinances published ; burnt, March 17, tho images 
out of the churches in the market-place, and ordered tho 
ministers to preach in temples cleared of those abomina- 
tions. Lecomte, Tissot, Meige, and other evangelists 
introduced the Reform, but by the spiritual means of 
preaching, at Cossonay, Montagny, Yvonand, Saintc- 
Croix, and other places. Avenches and Lutry showed 
themselves decidedly Catholic, and they determined that 
if by any chance a minister should go there, they would 
not go to hear him. 

In March 1536, as Viret and Fabry -svere passing near 
Yverdon during the siege of that town by the Bernese 
army, some Lausannese officers who were serving in it 
and who were acquainted with Viret, stopped him and 
said, ‘When Yverdon is -taken, we shall go to Lausanne: 
come with us and preach the Gospel there in spite of tho 
bishop.’ They did so. The amiable and discreet Viret 
would have been ill pleased to see Lausanne reformed by 
the military method, like Yverdon. He preferred tho 
sword of the Spirit to that of the Bernese soldiery. lie 
would choose that, in the sloping streets of that city 
and within its beautiful cathedral, the still small voice 
should be heard, and not the hissing of the tempest and 
the crash of thunder. He preached therefore the ‘ glad 
tidings of great joy,’ and preached them with success, 
in the church of the convent of St. Francis. The Canons 
complained bitterly to the council. ‘ A strange thing this,’ 
they said, ‘ to see in Lausanne two preachers at a time ! 
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A v.Uole multitude of do nothing monVs, "well and good I 
But two preachers of Jesns Christ, what useless waste * ' 
* The less preaching there is the better,’ said the friends 
of Korae ‘The more preaching the better,’ said the 
fnends of the Gospel If the Canons did their duty, 
remaihed some one, instead of two preachers we should 
have thirty* The burgesses, as usual, took a middle 
course which must fail to satisfy either one party or the 
other They resolved that the ei angehsts should preach 
in the church of Mary Magdalene but without remoiing 
the altars, the fonts, the organs, the images, and other 
decoration'*, ‘ iv hich did no barm to anybody/ said the 
burgesses , and that the fnars of the Dominican order 
should aho ceiebiate in the same church the Roman 
Catholic service in the usual nayf That is what the 
great Saxon reformer called ‘trjing to bring together 
Luther and the pope ’ 

Yiret therefore preached in that church But when 
Lent was come, the Dominican Monbouson began to dis 
course in the cathedral, and maintained then Romish 
traditions with violence and plenty of lying Virtt was 
informed of it, and as he thought that the best way to 
refute the papal doctrine was to make it distinctly known, 
he put m writing the assertions of the fuar and called 
upon him publicly to defend them, announcing that bo 
was prepared to reply to Inin Monbouson felt strong 
enough to maintain Ins thesis when he stood surrounded 
by a whole phalanx of scholastic doctors and had nobody 
to contradict him, but be grew pale in the presence of 
the young Virct ‘Ah,’ said he, *I avould gladly do 
what you propose at Avignon, at Pans, or at Dole , but 
at Lau'^anne tiiere is nobody capable of judging of the 
matter’ — ‘You ought then to preach only at Dole, 
Paris, or A> ignon/ replied Yiret, ‘ but since you have 
lied at Lausanne, it is at Lausanne that salisfaction is 

* Ruclmt iv p 1*58 

I JSItmotre (li J^ierrfJIeur,p tj2 Iluclial it pp ISO-ICO. 
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due.’ Then the friar, anxious to get out of his embarrass- 
ment, withdrew in the quietest manner and disappeared.-" 
The reformed Christians did not think, with tlioso 
gentlemen of Lausanne, that images, altars, etc., did 
nobody any harm. They believed that the paintings 
did harm. They believed that the people, thanks 
to the images, made for themselves many minor 
gods before which they bent their- knees in order to 
obtain this or that favor, or the healing of this or that 
malady: that the visible made them forget the invisible : 
that it was frightful to think that, every time some 
simple soul came to worship God in his temple, those 
figures of saints became occasions of falling or ot scandal. 
‘ Alas ! ’ they said, ‘ how many poor creatures called to 
be children of God have been made by those images chil- 
dren of the devil 1 ’ Those, therefore, of the reformed of 
Lausanne, in whose judgment the pictures of saints and 
angels seduced and almost inevitably led astray the 
weak, began to stir in the matter. Commencing with 
the church of the Magdalene, they removed the images 
and the altars and broke or burnt them. Then betaking 
themselves to the church of St. Francis, they did the 
same there, and counted themselves happy in thus keep- 
ing the commandment. Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. The old folk of Lausanne, who were already 
disconsolate at being left without a bishop, were still 
more distressed when they found themselves deprived of 
their images and their masses ; and they sent deputies 
to Berne to complain of it. The Bernese council listened 
to them with all politeness, and dismissed them with 
•good words. Lausanne then sent another deputation, 
consisting of twelve persons of distinction. At Berne 
they wei'e asked, ‘ What is it that you want ? ’ ‘ Two 
masses weekly,’, they replied, according to a Lausannese 
manuscript.f If the statement is true, the request was 
certainly very moderate for zealous Catholics. The con- 

* Rucliat, iv. p. 143. -j- MS. Pinaut. Rucliat, iv. p. 158. 
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cession was made to them, bat it was coupled with the 
condition that they should provide ministers for all 
the churches that ashed for them At the same time 
they gave them to understand that it would be \\ ell to 
hold at Lausanne a great disputation on religion, m 
order to decide between Home and Reform That was 
a good deal to ask for the two masses which were 
granted them 

The Bernese, indeed, were ana.iou8 that the Vaudois, 
whose country they had recently conqneied, should 
attach themselves to the Reformation It was no doubt 
partly from a regard to political inteiests that they 
wished this, but they did not overlook the interest of 
religion Be that as it may, the refoimation of religion 
m that country was a source of gieat prosperity both 
temporal and spiritual The Pays do Vaud was to offer 
the stranger, at a later time, not only those beauties of 
nature which excite our admiration, but still more, nu 
merous examples of sincere and vital piety, which is far 
sweeter and pleasanter than us lakes, and more sublime 
than Its peaks and glaciers The seed which was scat* 
tered at the epoch of the Reformation, in its valleys and 
on its mountains, was truly theWoid of God , and one 
cannot but see there the fuldiraent of that ancicut oracle, 
Uq that soire/A to the Spirit shall of the Spu it reap ever' 
lasting life 

The Lonversion of Yverdon had been somewhat 
checked by the siege which the town had sustained 
The lords of Berno wished in general to employ, like 
Virct, evangelical means, to rev cal to their now subjects 
the grosser Bupcrslitious imdtr whoso joke they had 
been held, and to give them tho knowledge of the trutli 
Tor that end they resolved to appoint first a public dis 
pntation such as had been held at Zurich, Berne, and 
Genova As soon as the report was circulated in tho 
country that a great as’*cmbly for discussion ou matters 
of faith was to bo held at Lausanne, the pnests and their 
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friends were alarmed. The excitement extended to all the 
villages. The friends of the papacy expected to see black 
clouds gathering on the horizon, and a violent storm 
presently hurst on the old ship which had carried theii 
fathers, and make it founder, thus engulfing in the depths 
of the sea all the traditions of their doctrine and all the 
pomps of their worship. They determined to do every- 
thing in their power to oppose such an assembly, and 
they wrote to the bishop and to the council at Friburg, 
to the pope and to the emperor. 

The cry of distress which they uttered was heard. 
The council of Friburg sent a deputation to Berne to 
oppose the projected meeting. Charles V., who was 
then in Italy, addressed a letter to the council of his 
imperial city^ requiring it ‘ to prevent that disputation 
as well as any change in matters of faith, to restore 
everything to its former state, to allow nothing contrary 
to the tenor of his edicts, and to await quietly the coun- 
cil.’ This missive was dated from Savigliauo, July 3, 
1536.* 

It was evident that the country had arrived at a crit- 
ical pass, and that it was necessary to find some way of 
escape. The remedy proposed by the priests and the 
monks was, — to draw back. They assailed the Eefor- 
mation from the pulpit, and they hurried from house to 
house and circulated in the streets the most outra- 
geous, reports against the reformed and the Reformation. 
Some of them opposed the disputation by asserting that 
‘ the ministers are magicians who have in their service a 
multitude of demons by means of which they bewitch 
their hearers.’ Other priests made up their mind to put 
a good face on the matter. They blustered a good deal ; 
they bragged of having already won many a victory 
over their adversaries. ‘Let them only give us permis- 
sion to contend with them in a regular discussion,’ they 
said, ‘ and we are strong enough to beat them.’ f 

* Ruchat, iv. p. 50L f im. p. 366. 
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The council of Berne no longer hesitated Without 
awaiting the possible decision of the emperor, they 
issued, July 16, an ediot in opposition to the oiders of 
Chailes 'W© desire,' the edict ran, ‘that the people 
of our territories, (which by the grace of God we have 
justly acquiied by conquest,) should walk with all their 
hearts in the uay nbich our Lord has commanded 
Keverthcless that has not been done, and even gro<!3 
insults have been offeied to the pieachers and to those 
who wished to follow the Gospel Desirous of putting 
in order all these confused affairs, we enjoin all priests 
and monks, as well as the preachers, to present them* 
selves at Lausanne, on October 1 next, for the purpose 
of proving what they believe, freely and frankly, by 
argument ou the grounds of Holy Scripture Wo 
address this appeal not only to those of our own terri- 
tories, but to all comers and goers, of whatsoever nation 
they he, and we promise them safe keeping We further 
ordei that our priests and preachers attend the assembly 
from its opeuiiig to its close, without default, and under 
pain of our indignation ’* 

A few days after the edict of Berne, some Savoyard 
ambassadors, on their way to the diet of Berne, deliv- 
ered the emperor’s letter to the council of Lausanne 
That body having laid on the tablo side by side the 
epistle of hi8 Catholic majesty and the edict of the lords 
of Berne, found themselves, to their great dismay, placed 
between tho anvil and the hammer Pressed thus by 
the two conllicting parties, they foresaw nothing hut 
calamity whether they resisted the one or the other 
Tho imperial document was read to tho general council 
July 23 Its membcrH, tho majority of whom were 
attached to the Romish Church, thought that the wisest 
plan was to obey the most powerful, and therefore, shel- 
ttrmg themselves under tho order of the great pottn- 

* Edicts of the Lords of Seme Ptect*juil\ficaUtci of Rudiatr 
W p 500, note 3 
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tate, they enacted that the parties should live peaceably 
together, but that no innovation should be made until 
after the decision of the council. At the same time a 
deputation set out for Berne in order to prevent the 
disputation. But all was useless. Berne was stronger 
than the Emperor Charles V. That prince was in Italy, 
and the absent are in the wrong. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE DISPUTATION AT LAUSANNE. 

(OCTOBBK, 153B.) 

The disputation of Lausanne inaugurates with a cer- 
tain grandeur the Reformation of the V audois. Some 
look upon it as merely a Bernese project. But that 
imposing assembly, among whose speakers were all or 
nearly all the reformers of western Switzerland; at 
which the great' evangelical questions were discussed ; 
and by means of which some of those who were present 
were converted ; is evidence that the Reform was truly 
the work of God. The Reformation had begun in that 
country, obscurely and modestly, in some districts on 
the banks of the Rhone, on the shores of the lake of 
Reuch^tel, and in others besides. It now announced it- 
self with power, and the mass of the people were going 
to embrace it. Men discourse much in books about the 
beautiful. We find true beauty, Christian beauty, evan- 
gelical , inward, more veiled perhaps than that of the 
world, but more pure and more solid, in the doctrine then 
proclaimed at Lausanne, and often in the manner in which 
It was set forth, although "we have to make allowance for 
the time. We find it in the Farels, the Calvins, the 
Virets and other heroic men of that epoch, who lived 
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■R ith God, wto were unwearied in their worh, and were 
always ready to give their lives for the truth which they 
proclaimed That synod was a beautiful poitico erected 
to lead men into a temple of divine beauty 

Fare! was preparing for the disputation , and on the 
Roman Catholic side there was much ado to find valiant 
champions At Lausanne there was no canon, no pne'it, 
no monk who came forward to defend the doctrine hy 
nhiUi till that day they had lived It was necessaiy to 
heat to aims elsewhere They did lo , and at the end 
of hieptember the Romimcan Monhouson, Michod dean 
of Vevey, the Mcars Drogy and Bcrnlly, and others 
besides, arnved, lu the town Tuo laymen alone repre 
sented Lausanne, the captain of the youth,* Fernand de 
Loys, and the French physician Blancherose The lat 
tei was * un homme tenant de la lune^ (something of a 
lunatic), said the Catholic Pierrefleur, ‘ who blends in his 
discussions medicine and theology, and cscitcs bound 
less mernraent.’ Viiet, Matcourt, and Lecorato ap 
peared for the reformed From Geneva came Chapuis, 
a former Dominican, then pastor at Compesiferes, and 
Jacques Bernard, formerly superior of the Cordeliers 
But the man who chicBy attracted attention was Farel> 
who Was occompauied by a young man pale and modest, 
unknown by sight to most, and who appeared to be his 
assistant. It was John Caliin Farcl had urged him 
to come to Lausanne, but Calvin shrank from the thought 
of speaking m that great assembly Still ho uas deeply 
interested m its proceedings *Tho Senate of Berne,’ 
said he, ‘ has declared that cveryooo is at liberty to stale 
his objections freely, without need to fear being dis 
turbed m couscqucncc of it That is tho fittest means of 
exposing the ignorance of those who set themselves 
against the Gospel ’ \ These two men had set out in com* 

* Capilalne de lajeunesso ’ 

f Calvm a Letter to F Dsatel LaaeonQo.OcU 13, 1530 — Bibllo* 
tk^ue de Berne Cdlvin, 0pp. x p 63 
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pany wtli the Syndic Porral, and they arrived with 
many others at the cathedral, in which the disputation 
was to be held. An amphitheatre had been constructed. 
The altars, pictures, statues, and rich ornaments ol’ the 
Romish worship still displayed their magnificence j and 
even the canons, Avho were determined to keep silence, 
hut nevertheless wished to do something, had brought 
out of their hiding-places the image of the holy Vir- 
gin and all those of the saints, trusting more, it would 
seem, to the eloquence of those dumb figures than to 
their own. 

On the side of the Reformation there was no other 
preparation but some simple evangelical theses drawn 
up by Farel, and affixed to the doors of all the churches. 
They ivere entitled, ‘ Conclusions which are to be dis- 
cussed at Lausanne, a new province of Berne.’ In the 
• form of ten articles it was declared, — that Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches no other justification than that which is by 
faith in Jesus Christ, once for all oftered in sacrifice — 
that it acknowledges no other head, priest, saviour, or 
mediator of the Church than Jesus Christ, seated at the 
right hand of God ; — that it gives the name ‘ Church of 
God’ only to the assembly of those who believe in their 
redemption by Jesus Christ alone. The other seven 
articles established the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper— the ministry of the Word of God — con- 
fession made to God — absolution coming from God — 
spiritual service rendered to. God, such as is ordained by 
the Word, and without the infinite mockeries which 
pervert religion— the civil magistrate ordained of God 
to maintain the peace of the Republic — marriage a 
divine institution for any class whatsoever — and the 
flee use, so it be with charity, of things indifferent/’’ 

On Sunday, October 1, all the bells were set a-going, 
and a great crowd filled the cathedral. But the lords 

* Acts of the Disputation of Lausanne. Memoire de Pierre- 
fleur, p. 161. Ruchat, iv. pp. 179, 505. 
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of Berne, in whose presence the disputation was to take 
place, had not yet arrived It was a great disappoint* 
ment However, the opening took place on Sunday, 
although the discussion only began on ITonday. It nas 
Farel, the senior of the French reformers, the great 
champion of the Gospel in the district of Geneva, Vaud, 
and Heuchatel, that Christian roan, at once so learned 
and so pious, so devout and so active, who made the 
first speech, m which his design was to prepare the 
minds of those present for a becoming and Christian 
conference* He said, — ‘ While Satan leads the sheep 
astray in order to destroy them, our Lord seeks to bring 
them back to his holy flock in order to save them We 
shall never attain real unity except by means of tho 
tmth. A safe conduct has therefore been given to all, 
to go and come, to speak and to hear, as bhali seem good 
to them, for the truth must not be hidden May it ho 
the truth that vvins tho day ! If I myself were wholly 
vanquished and put to confusion, while the truth had its 
triumph, 1 should count that the greatest gam and tho 
best possible victory Let all therefore, whether priests 
or preachers, have respect to the great shepherd Jesus 
Christ, who gave his body and his blood for the poor 
people Let us prefer to be nothing, if only the poor 
sheep, gone so far astray, may find the nght way, may 
come to Jesus and give tbcmsclvca to God. That will 
ho better than if we should gam all the woild and Ios.o 
those for whom Jesus died If any man will exalt him 
bclf against Jesus, if any man will fight against tho 
faith, It would be better for him if he had never been 
bora. Let us not desjnse our neighbor Let us not 

* Tho Acts of this Disputfliioo fonn a hasdsozne maouscript 
volume In folio preserved in tho Lihmr; of Beroe Tho author 
haring worked tlicio in 1859 noticed this volume among others, 
bubfecquentif. Professor Qaussca, who had had a hr^^a portion 
of it copied several jears before, presented tho copj to tho author 
This narration la tberofoto drawn up from the original text. 
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mock him. Let us not shut the door of the kingdom of 
heaven and take away the key of knowledge. J.et us he 
free from all hatred and rancor. Let us love all men, 
pray for all men, do good to all men. Let us visit the 
poor and the alUioted, that is the (rue pilgrimage. 
Those little ones arc the images of God, and it is to 
those images that we ought to resort, to them that s\e 
should carry food and caudles. . . My dear brethren, 

when you hear the hell ring, present yourselves liere in 
God’s name, in peace and unity, without disttirbance or 
murmiiriu".’ This was indeed a good and t'hristian 
address, and after hearing it the assembly dispersed. 

On Monday, October 2, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the cathedral was again filled, and ‘as soon as the 
shrill sound of the bell had ceased, there appeared on the 
platform the ambassadors of Lerne,’ J. J. de Waiteville, 
formerly avoyer^*-' J. de Diesbach, and the ItallUjU of 
Tverdou and Lausanne. They were e;isily recognized 
by their red and black doublets, skirts, and ho^e. 'fhe 
council of Geneva had sent .as its representative tlie Syn- 
dic A. Porr.al, a warm friend of Reform. Rre.sidcnts were 
chosen from among the men of Berne and Lausanne. 
Then Farcl rose and read his first thesis, which treated 
of man’s justification before God, developed and proved it. 

When he had finished, the vice-baililf of J.au.'-anne 
said aloud, ‘If any man has aught to s.ay against these 
first conclusions, let him come forward and we .shall 
willingly listen to him.’ The canons of the cathedral 
then rose, who were determined not to carry on but 
to prevent the discussion, and one of them, Perrini, said, 
‘When doubts arise respecting the faith, they mn.-,t bo 
resolved according to the true sense of the Scriptures. 
Now, that is lawful only to the Church universal, which 
is not liable to error. Therefore, we, the provost and 

* Awyer was the title of the flrst magistrate of the Benieso 
republic. The baillifs were the deputy governors of the Bernese 
dependencies. 
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canons of this church, do solemnly protest against this 
controversy, and refer it to the next council ’ * 

This pioposal not to piocetd was inadmissible The 
courageous Farel opposed it ‘It is nouhere assertedm 
the Scripture,’ said he, *that any particular Chuich is 
liable to error and that the universal Church is exempt 
from It On the contrary, it is to a paiticular Church 
that Jesus Christ addresses the words, IFAere tioo or 
three are gathered together tu my name, there am X tn 
the mtdst of them Thispromise cannot fail The Canons 
refrained from accusing by their protest all the early doc 
tors and the holy fathers, for whom they make pretence 
of so much reverence We find in fact, in the wnlinga 
of those ancients, only particular disputation^, held for 
the purpose of examining articles at that time contto 
verted There are ten such articles in Cyprian, and twenty 
or thereaboots, in Augustine If they accuse us, who 
are now assembled here, bow shall thej defend their 
own provincial councils, then monks’ chapters, all tbcjr 
schools and Sorbonnes, in which they bold conferences 
for the research of truth? Most of those whom they 
have condemned aa beieUca were not condemned m 
a general council, hut in some paiticular assembly 
Paul, speaking with rcfeieuc® to churches as they were, 
scattered in tow ns or villages, saul, Let (he prophets 
two or three, and let the other judge (1 Cor xiv 29 ) 

* And how do these rc> croud gentlemen pro\ e that tbo 
Church general cannot err? This is their pretty asser 
tion, luvenlcd too by them, according to their excellent 
custom They say that our Lord prayed for St Peter 
that his filth might not fail Who then has rescaled to 
them the fact, Cither asleep or awake, that Peter is tlio 
Church universal ? If it wero indeed represented by St 
Peter, then it would follow that tho Church universal 
ma), in one single day, three limes deny Jesus Christ, 
as Peter did so after that word had been hpoken to hum 
* Acts of the Dispatation Bcrae MS. folio xviil. 
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If an assembly of the Churcli universal were the only 
body capable of resolving doubts, then all the martyrs 
of Jesus Clu-ist, who in the first three centuries set the 
seal with their blood to the truth of the Gospel, would 
have suflered death for things doubtful, for the Chuich 
universal had not yet been assembled in general council. 

‘If there be now a universal council which pretends to 
infallibility, let it then show us that it assembles in the 
name of Jesus! A holy company indeed is that of the 
pope and his cardinals ! Fair pillai’S of the church are 
bishops and prelates ! Great zealots for the faith are 
the monks ! It is greatly to be doubted whether, if all 
that multitude were thoroughly sifted, one man among 
them would be found deserving to be called a true member 
of the Church of Christ ! It is of men who are all trying 
to get the benefices and the dignities of the Church that 
a general council consists, and this calls itself the Church 
universal. Ah ! to secure their wealth, their honor, and 
their gain, they would be ready not only to trample in the 
dust the word of Jesus Christ, but they would go further 
aud put himself to death, if he were present in his own 
person. Such is the fine band with whom, if we take 
their word, the Holy Spirit dwells ! If any man oflfer to 
contend with them on reasonable grounds, proceedings 
will be taken against him to punish him for his audacitv, 
and, as was the case at the council of Constance, he will 
be condemned and burnt.’ * 

Thus spake Farel. We may perhaps think some of 
his remarks severe, but if we take into account the 
time, theTorm of his speech is certainly not amiss, and 
the substance of it is unanswerable. After that dis- 
course, the Dominican Monbouson and the reformer 
Viret argued on the same subject till eleven o’clock. 
Then the call was heard, ‘ Retire for dinner,’ and the 
meeting broke up. In the afternoon the old priests and 
monks of Thonon, who had bragged that they would 

* Acts of the Disputation, fol. xxi. and xxv. 
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put the ministers to confusion, were in the assembly 
Fabiy, who was ^ell acquainted with Thonon and its 
clergy, in\ited them to speak Ifot one of tliem did so 
Two of them declared that they believed the theses to 
be true, and most of the others contented themsUies 
with giving their adhesion to the protest of the canons 
On Tuesday, October 3, Dr Blancberose (of whom it 
was said %l Unait de lalune) addressed the assembly 
Even if the clergy were silent he thought himself quite 
competent to maintain his cause ‘ilagnificent and 
mighty lords,’ he began, ‘ I am a physician , my profes 
bion 13 that of medicine, not that of theology * To 
which Farcl politely answered, *To be a physician does 
not at all clash with true theology St Luke was a 
physician likewise ’ — * I have taught,’ said Blancberose, 
*in many cities and universities of France , moreover, I 
was once physician to the king, and afterw ards to the 
princess of Orange ’ Ho then began to bet forth strange 
theoncs on what he called the monarchies of the Father, 
the bon, and the Holy Ghost Caroh was present It is 
known that this inconsistent and whimsical man was 
sometimes a Papist and sometimes a Protcbtant For 
the moment he was Protestant So be raised the cry, 
just as if he were witli a bunting party, ‘ A hare started 
out of the Donatist warren 1* The pnests tberaselves 
Were not paiticularly pleased with their lay companion 
in arms 3Iimaid, therefore, schoolmaster of Vevey, 
and Jacques Drogy, vicar of Morge% hastened to the 
rc'cne, hoping to retake from the eiieiny what he had 
earned oO But ihcir attempt had no great buccess 
Diogy renewed bis speech on Wedntsday, October 4 
Ho must have known wtl) what kind of life was led by 
many pne&ts, monks, and laymen, who at the same time 
that they were doing everything to swe themselves by 
legal w orks, fonu 1 therein a support, and, so to say , an 
indulgence, for giving themselves up unscrupulously to 
an impure life Nev erthelcss, ho showed that ho was 
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greatly alarmed, and no doubt sincerely, at the dangers 
to which the doctrine of justilicatiou by faith ulonu 
would expose the work of sanctilication. He therefore 
said, ‘ If you say that a man is justiiied by faith and not 
by works, people will not take the trouble to live well. 
Drogy was seeking light. The sayings of the reformers 
had disturbed him, and all that he desired was to see the 
truth clearly. 

Caroli, once Romanist and now Rrotcstant, rIioso 
inconsistencies we have seen and shall again see, spoke 
on this occasion with fairness. As doctor of the Sor- 
bonne and a man of intelligence, he was well acciuainted 
with the doctrine ; only he did not walk according to 
its teaching. He rose and said, ‘ To allege that works 
must be partners in justification is to enervate Jesus 
Christ; that is, to say that he alone is not sufiicient to 
justify us. If a man be absolved througli faitli, it is 
certainly not in order that he may again begin doing 
evil. Just as when a king grants a pardon, it is not that 
the man may repeat his oftence. God forgives all my 
offences only in order that 1 m.ay do good works. Are 
you not yourselves in the habit of saying to a dying 
man, God is a greater yjareZoze?’ than man is an offender V 
The death of Jesus is more eflectual in the punislnnent 
of sin than the death of all mankind,’ 

The laity were ashamed to see their cause so ill 
defended by their priests. The captain of the youth of 
Lausanne, Fernand de Loys, therefore entered the lists. 
He was a clear-headed man • he had learnt carefully 
some theses of the Romish theology, and had a little of 
that presumption Avhich is frequently seen in the young 
men of whom he was one of the chiefs. He came for- 
ward, with his baton raised, speaking bluntly and with- 
out palliation. ‘The Church is before the Scripture, 
worthier than the Scripture, and invested with higher 
authority. Now the Church teaches justification by 

* Acts of the Disputation of Lausanne, fol. Ixix. 
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works.’ Fard, roused by hearing such assertion®, 
exclaimecl, ‘ Which is first, the Church or the Scripture ? 

. Ceilamly, the Scriptureis before the Church, The 
Church has its existence through the Word of God, 
and Jesus himself proied what he said by reference to 
the Scriptures ’ Upon this the physician Blaochero'o 
thought he must come to the aid of the captain of the 
young men, and said to Farel, ‘In sajing so much of 
faith, and in making it the cause of all good, you are 
very much like the sorcerers and enchanters, who, 
through the faith which they have in certain word®, 
pretend to do so many great and wonderful things ’ 
Farel, taking little heed to these jests, said, ‘Jesus was 
beaten and wounded , he bore the discipline for our 
sakes , for us he died * The master of the Catholic 
school of VciQy, who was present, seems to ha\e had 
a truer Christian feeling than his colleague®, and, protit 
ing by Farels words, he said, ‘Precisely so, it is Jesus 
who justifies us, and not faith.’ This was more serious 
Farel therefore suppoitedihe first part of the proposi* 
tion In opposing the second part, he said — * Yc®, it is 
Jesus alone who justifies, but he justifies only those 
who receive him by faith, and ho dwells in those who 
believe But as for tbo«o who do not hdieve m him, ho 
18 for them only a stone of stumbling and of rum * 

The truth began to be pursued more closely The 
reverend Jean llicUod, of Vc\cy, who had studied at 
Pans and was acquainted with the interpretations of 
Ilomish theology, rose and said — ' St Peter tells us that 
there are unleamid persons who pervert the Holy 
Senptures to their own destruction I have often hs 
tenod to wise doctors at Pans, and they all declared that 
that passage of the Cpistle to the Homans — A man w 
jusUficd by faxth xcithout th« xcorl a of the had ref- 
erence exclusnely to the Jewish ccrcnicmtea, such as cir- 
cumcision ’ Then turmng to Caroh, ‘You, sir, our 
master,’ said he, ‘I have heard jou at Pans, at the 
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College of Cambrai, expound that passage in the same 
way.’ That was an argitmentum ad hominem, and 
Michod believed that the circumstances peculiar to the 
person himself to whom he addressed it rendered it 
unanswerable. But Gavolij who was not deficient in 
presence of mind, replied, * The fact is that I was at that 
time one of those unlearned persons of whom St. Peter 
speaks in the passage which you have just cited, who 
2oervert the Holy Scriptures. But God has now given 
me the true understanding of the matter. I have 
changed, and it will be well for you to do the same.’ * 

In the afternoon of the third day they passed to the 
second thesis, affirming that Jesus is the only pontiff. 
As no one raised an objection, even in favor of the pope, 
which was a very significant fact, they went on to the 
third proposition, respecting the true Church. That 
Churchy it was said, Christy who in his corporal presence 
has been taken away from us, fils, yomms, and vivifies 
hy his Holy Spirit. The Roman Catholics took advan- 
tage of the thesis to turn the discussion on the corporal 
presence. Blancherose, who was always confident that 
he could answer everything, rose first, and began to 
speak of the sun and of all sorts of things. He under- 
took to prove the doctrine of transubstantiation by 
the example of aa egg, which is converted into a chick, 
which chick is afterwards eaten by a man. Viret did 
not think that strange alignment deserving of a very 
grave answer. ‘ That proof,’ he said, ‘ reverses the order 
of things. To make it applicable, it would be necessary 
for the priests to sit on the object transformed, as hens 
sit on their eggs.’ Blanchei'ose, having offered other 
instances of the same kind, was invited to carry on the 
discussion by the Scripture, and not by proofs taken 
from the sun, which is everywhere at once, from hens, 
from their eggs changed into chicks, and from chickens 
which are eaten, and from other natural transformations. 

* Acta of the Disputation of Lausanne, fol. Ixxv. and scii. 
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On Thursday, October 5, in the morning, ilie prcbi* 
dents, offended by the exlr»\aganLesof the doctors, and 
perceniDg that the method till then pursued would 
entail digressions and intcnmnable prolixity, announced 
that, instead of resuming the debate, and with the hope 
of shortening the proceediuga, the following alternatno 
■would be offered to all canons, abbots, priors, monks, 
cuies, and vicars m tbe whole country, as well as to the 
ministers. ‘Argue, get some one to argue for jou, or 
subscribe the theses * All were then called by name, 
and those who declared themselves willing to subscribe 
passed into the choir. Megander, a minister of Berne, 
exhorted them to preach nothing but the pure Word of 
God, and after that they were allowed to withdraw if 
they wished But those who dechued to adhere to the 
theses were ordered to remain to tbe close of the dispu 
tation 

la the afternoon, Mimard appeared with a long 
manuscript of his own composttion, intended to vindicate 
themass The subject v>as treatedunder thirteen bcad^, 
which did not seem to promise much for shortening tho 
business lllimatd was, at any rate, a serious speaker, 
although a btilo dull and lather piohx ‘Do you pre- 
tend,’ he said, ‘ to be wiser and more enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit than the holy doctors, St Augustine, St. 
Jerome, St Ambrose, and St Gregory, who all btheved 
in the real presence? If you leject ihcra as unleaincJ, 
It 18 merely because they are opposed to you * Farel 
replied on the thirteen heads, without omitting one of 
them "What nas said by each of the two champions 
may easily be imagined The subject has already been 
so frequently brought forw ard that it is needless to spend 
more time over it now. But ihcro was present lu thn 
assembly one joung theologian, who rejoiced to hear 
hi3 friends defending the truu doctnne, and who by 
reason of his joutU and his modesty had been kept 
silent till that time. It nasCahui Tor four dajslie 
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lad sat there without speaking, contenting himself with 
the part of a hearer. But he had a brave heart. That 
A-mbrose, that Augustine, those other doctors, he was 
well ac(iuainted with them. He knew their words by 
heart. They were his friends, and he could not stand by 
and see them insulted by being ranked with the pope’s 
army. He could not be silent any longer ; his heart 
burnt Avithin him, and he felt impelled to defend the 
principles which were bi’ought to light by the Reforma- 
tion. But he Avished also to restore to those great men 
of Christian antiquity, and above all to his beloved 
Ausustine, the honor which was due to them. This was 
the first occasion on which Calvin took part in any of 
the great discussions of the time, and it is AVorth Avhile 
to listen to him. 

‘I have abstained from speaking till this moment, 
he said, ‘and it was my intention to abstain to the 
end, perceiving that any speech of mine Avas unneces- 
sary, because ray brethren Farel and Viret have made 
sufficient reply. But the repi’oach Avhich you have 
uttered against us Avith regard to the ancient doctors 
compels me to shoAV again briefly hoAV grievously you 
err in accusing us on this ^Doint. 

‘We despise them and reject them altogether, you 
say, and that because we find them opposed to our cause. 
Verily, all the Avorld, Ave own, might esteem us not only 
rash men, but arrogant beyond measure, if we held in 
derision such serA'ants of God, and considered them asses, 
as you say we do. Those Avho make pretence of holding 
them in great reverence, frequently honor them less 
tiian Ave do, and Avould not deign to employ in reading 
their Avorks the time which Ave gladly devote to it. But 
Ave do not exalt their authoi’ity to such a height as to 
allow it to lessen the dignity of the Word of the Lord, 
to Avhich, exclusively, entire obedience ought to be given 
in the Church of Christ. We should fear being found 
rebels against that Word of the Lord which asks Avhether 
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liis people ought not to be content witb his voice, and 
■which adds, without hearing either the living or the dead 
Yes, do rest m hia sacred "Word, and we fasten on it 
our hearts, our understandings, our eyes, our ears, with 
out turning aside to the right hand or to the left If 
any one speak, says Peter, let him speak as the oracles of 
God , we therefore teach the people of Jesus not human 
doctrines, but heavenly wisdom With the ancient 
doctors, we seek for God’s truth, with them we listen to 
It and keep it with all reverence, reserving to the Lord 
this glory, Mat Aw mouth alone he opened in the Church, 
to speak with authority Let every ear then hear him, 
and let e\ery soul be ready to obey him [ 

‘ As to your assertion that we despise the fathers 
because they ate not on our side, it would he easy for 
me to show that whatever matters are m controversy 
between us, that assertion is no more true than your 
reproach But, to confine myself to the subject before 
us, I will lay before you only a small number of passages 
of such a character that there wiU be nothing loft for you 
to reply to ’ 

Calvin had not with him the voluminous works of the 
fathers , but Iiis memory was a hbiary abridged Ter 
tullian, Chrysostom, and thewnlers of Ins time, especially 
Augustine, came immediately to Ins aid ‘ Tertullian,' 
said he, ‘ when refuting Marcion, speaks thus, “ Cbr^t in 
the supper has left us the figure of his body” The 
author of the commentary on St. Slattliew, contained in 
the works of Clirysostom, says, “It is a far greater 
offence to defile ourscUes, who arc the true vessels uv 
which God du oils, than to profane the vessels m which 
the supper is administered, siuco that the real bod j of 
Jesus Christ is not contained fw Mem, but only the mjs 
tcry of his body” Su Augustint, m lus twenty third 
Lpistle,* says, “The bread and tho wine, which are 
sacraments of the bodj and blood of Christ, we call them 
* Lditioa of Erasmus. 1523. 
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in a c&t'tdin sense (j^uodwntnodd) his body and his blood. 
And in his book against Adimantus, he adds, “The 
Lord did not hesitate to say, This is my body, when ho 
gave the sign of his hody^ Weigh all these words, 
every syllable of them if you will, and see whether these 
declarations, in any way favor your error. When you 
taunt us with the charge that the ancients arc against 
us, everybody sees your rashness. Assuredly, if ycu 
had read only a few pages you Avould not have been so 
bold ; but you have not even seen the covering of the 
book. The foregoing testimonies, which may easily bo 
pointed out, prove it.’ 

At this point, Calvin, wishing to show fully how 
chimerical the Romish opinion is, offered one or two 
considerations which, while they display his fine intelli- 
gence, are not lacking in solidity. ‘ It is not u ithout 
reason,’ he said, ‘ that we reject the foolish opinion 
which the craft of Satan introduced into the world. In 
the supper we certainly eat the same body of Christ as 
the apostles ate at its institution, and it must be either 
his mortal body or his glorified body. If it be his mor- 
tal body, Jesus is then at this hour mortal and passible, 
while the Scripture declares to us that he has laid aside 
all infirmity. If it be his immortal and glorified body, 
Jesus, at the first supper, was in a certain place (seated 
at the table) in his mortal and passible body, and ho 
was in another place (in the hands and mouths of his 
disciples) in his immortal and glorified body. The 
dreams of Marciou were never so fantastic ! . . .’ 

Calvin, however, went further and, knowing the 
importance which Rome attached to the letter, felt 
bound to show to what that method leads. He has 
explained his own doctrine elsewhere in a more complete 
manner, but we must not suppress what he said on this 
solemn occasion. ‘If you tie yourselves to words,’ said 
he, ‘ if you so rigorously insist on these w'ords, JECoe est 
corpus meum^ you are compelled by such verbal strict- 
VOL. VI.— 11* 
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ness to separate the body of the Lord from his blood 
For he said, This is my body, pointing to the bread, 
and when pointing to the wme, This is my Uood, Now, 
to imagine that the body of Christ ivas separated from 
hia blood 18 an abominable thing 1 know that yon 
evade this by what you call the concomitance. But do 
not allege it, for it is mere mockerj If the real body 
IS in the cup, as you atBrm it to be, the Lord of truth 
then spoke filsely when he said. This is my blood 

*No, it is neither the natural body nor the natural 
blood of our Lord Jesus which is gi%en to us in the holy 
supper But there is a spiritual communication, by 
viituQ of which he gives to us all the grace that wo can 
receive fiom his body and his blood Christ makes ns 
truly participants, but allogclker m a spiritual icay, bj 
the bond of his Holy Spirit St Luke and bt Paul write 
that Jesus said, This is the neto testament tn my blood, 
that is to say, the now alliance which the Father has 
made with us, blotting out our iniquities by Ins lucroy, 
receiving us into his favor that we may be his children, 
and writing his law m our hearts by bis Spirit, an alli 
ance really new, and ratified and confirmed by the body 
and the blood of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Constrained by reasons so forcible, wo interpret tlio 
Scripture according to the tiuo analogy of faith Wo 
do not put glosses on it out of our own heads, and wo 
gue no explanation which is not expressed in itself’ 
Calvin was silent. The joung man, who«o face was 
unknown hut full of expression, had been listened to 
witb astonishment, and people recognized m him a mas 
ter Everjono felt the force of Ins words, and no one 
raised on objection ‘At this point,* say the Acts of 
the Disputation, ‘both the Jlunards and the Blanche 
roses remained Mitliout making any attempt to replj ’ 
The minds of the hearers seemed to bo cnhghtoncJ by 
fresh knov.kdge nils was soon OMdoiit 

A monk of the order of Co dclure, the Fnuoiican 
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Jean Tandy * who had been present at the disputation 
from its opening, listened with eager interest to Calvin’s 
speech, and felt that its truth reached him. His licarb 
was affected, his understanding was satisfied. Ho em- 
braced by faith the sacrifice of the Saviour; and, accord- 
ing to the expression of the Evangelist, he ate of his flesli 
and drank his blood. For awhile he sat silent, await- 
ing the objections which might be offered. But ‘ when 
he saw that those who had taken part in discussion till 
that hour had their lips closed,’ he took courage, rose 
and said, the assembly listening to him attentively — 

‘ Holy Scripture teaches that there is no remission for 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Now this sin is that 
of men who, through unbelief, willing to contend against 
the clearest truth, choose rather to exalt themselves 
aaainst God and his Word than to humble themselves 
and obey him. As I desire now not to resist the 
truth, but to receive it and confess it openly, I acknowl- 
edge before you all that I have long been mistaken. 
While I thought that I was living in a state of perfection, 
as they had given me to understand, I have been, on the 
contrary, only the servant of men, submitting myself 
to their traditions and commandments. Nothing is 
good but that which God commands. I have heard the 
truth. I see that I must hold fast to Jesus alone, must 
stand to his Word, and must have no other head, leader, 
or Saviour, but him who by his sacrifice has made us 
acceptable to the Father. I will henceforth live and 
die according to his Gospel. I ask forgiveness of God 
for all that I have done and said against his honor. I 
ask pardon of you and of all the people, so far as by my 
preaching or by my life I have taught you amiss, or 
have given you a bad example. And since, by following 
the rule of the Cordeliers and assuming this garb of 
dissimulation, I have been led out of the right way, at 

Some authors name him also' Gaudy ’ or ‘ Candy Ruchat 
writes ‘ Tandi,’ 
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this moment in ivliich I renounce all superstition, I 
abandon also this garb full of all hypocnsy and trum 
pery ’ As he uttered ihcso words, Jean Tandy cast off 
his monastic dress, and then added— 

‘Let no one be offended, but let each examine him 
self and confess that if the state in lyhich he has li\ed 
be contrary to the r lU of God, he ought not to persevere 
in It, nor to reenter after quitting it I will live as a 
Christian, and not as a Cordelier, according to the 
Gospel of Jesuo, and not according to the rule of the 
monks , in true and living faith in Christ, and united 
with all true Chrisinns To this God calls us all, to the 
intent that, instead of being divided into so many rules, 
w e may be all ouo in Jesus Chi ist ’ 

This frank, noble, and affecting conversion gaio great 
joy to those who loved the Gospel, and Tarel, as their 
spokesman, said, ‘ How great God is ' bow good and how 
wise 1 Uow be smites and heals, how bo casts down to 
hell and brings up again to heaven, we see with our OMn 
oyes ’SVliat superstition u there equal to that of the 
Cordeliers, in m hioh the enemy has with so much skill 
colored hi*! work that even the elect are dcceued' 
Let us rejoice, therefore, that the poor sheep which 
avas straying on the mountains and m the deserts, m 
the midn of woU cs and wild beasts, now, by the grace 
of tbo Lord, abandoning the bairen deserts, the vexa 
lious tborns of human tralitions, is entering into his 
fold, and finds now his pasture lU God’s holy Word ’ 

‘ This done,’ add tho Acts, * because it was late, every* 
one retired * * 

Tho last theses ucro discussed dunng the remaining 
tuo or three days, and for the most part by tho same 
combatants, each of tho champions expressing hinisoU 
well or ill, according to his character and tho spirit 
winch aciuatid him *Tli« lord,* said the intcllibvo^ 
and spiritual Virct, ‘ commands Peter to fud hi» shtcpt 
* Acts fol xclk-clxlx 
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but according to the well-known by-word, the Romish 
court want tio sheep without wool,'^ Phe true key of the 
kingdom of heaven is the Gospel of the Lord, but the 
pope and his priests have devised others Avhich close the 
door instead of opening it. If the pope be Avilling to 
imitate Jesus and Peter, let him then go about hither 
and thither in every place, seeking and saving souls. 
The apostles had no holy see like the Romish pontilP. 
They were not often even seated, except, indeed, it Avere 
in a prison. And instead of a triple croAvn and a chain 
of gold, they had chains of iron on their hands and 
their feet.’ f 

Dr. Blancherose, who unhesitatingly considered him- 
self the most valiant of the defenders of Rome, began 
now to lose heart. His only consolation Avas in the 
thought that if he Avere beaten it Avas not for Avant of 
talent, but because he stood alone ; and quoting a Avord 
of the ancients, he said, ‘ The opponents (reformers) are 
too strong, and as some one said, Hercules himself 
could do nothing against tAA'o.’J The tAvo, in his case, 
Avere doubtless Farel and Calvin. 

He continued to complain of his comrades in the fight. 

‘ Instead of aiding me,’ he said, ‘ the priests have begged 
me to begone. There are six score of us, they added, 
who Avill be compelled, if the disputation is to last much 
longer, to sell our gOAvns and hoods to pay our hosts.’ 
Then, after this trifling, returning to his grand theses, 
the fantastical doctor said, ‘ The holy Trinity represents 
three monarchies. The father represents the emperor ; 
the Son represents the pope ; and the third monarchy, 
Avhich is only noAV beginning, is that of the Holy Spirit, 
and belongs to physicians^ Thus he claimed a great 
part for himself. This recalled him to his duty, and 
he applied himself to matters Avithin his grasp. ‘ The 

* ‘ Curia Romana non quserit ovem sine lana.’ 

t Acts, fol. clxxxix., cxc. 

:j; Ne Hercules quidenv contra duos. 
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time of Lent, m which people fast,’ he said, ‘ has been 
well regulated, because m the spring nature is awahen 
ing, the blood la warm and impels to pleasure, and, 
moreorer, people have eaten a good deal during the 
winter’ The energetic Farel, who knew as well as the 
doctor bow to bo popular and sarca‘«tic, met him on his 
own ground, and replied in Ins medical language, ‘ that, 
on the contrary, the least fitting season had hem fixed 
for Lent , foi in the spring the poor people work in tlio 
fields and the vineyards, and after having crammed them 
seUes with flesh in the winter, they give them, well salted 
fish, hot spices, etc This method giv es origin to legions 
of maladies, so that the pnests make their harvest of 
them and the doctors their vintage The sicknesses put 
money into the purses of these two classes of men, 
especially into those of the Homish pncslp, according to 
the anagram of Rcma If each lettei of that word ho 
taken as the initial of another woi d, wo get the bcotcnet, 
Jtadtx Ommum Malorttm Avanim Tlomp is avarice, 
the root of all evil She shows this in all kinds of ways 
but above all in granting for a money pajment the 
liberty to cat flesh, which otherwise she prohibits and 
declares to be asm’* It is clear that Farel know how 
to profit bv that precept, Atmeer a fool according 
to hiifoUy 

Tlio -vicar of Merges Drogy, a man more enlightened 
than the other*, and who saw cleaily the weakness of 
the Romish teaching, apologized in the best way ho 
could for bis comradi.s, and made excuse for thtir defeat 
‘The poor pntsts arc ignorant,* bo said, ‘and tlnj 
deserve to be pitied It is no great glory for the minis 
lers to have beaten them What the> want i* nmo 
given them for sludj, and a long time too , hut insteal 
of that they have btin pitilessly banicrel ‘Do not 
take as moults’ end iho amiable Vint, ‘iho cbariiable 
admonitions which we have given them bo far fiom 
* VcU.lol ccxls ccxxi aad cclxl -cclxUi 
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wishing them any harm, we are ready to shed our blood 
for their salvation.’ ‘ No doubt,’ added the reformer 
Marcourt, who had not hitherto spoken, a man of much 
good sense, hut somewhat more severe than Viret, ‘ no 
doubt the poor priests deserve to be pitied, but still 
more the poor people. No man would intrust a {lock 
of sheep to a shepherd who was blind and dumb ; why 
then are the churches placed under leaders who are blind 
and unable to explain the Word of God ? 

Calvin then rose to speak again, and without stopping 
to argue with the feeble apologists of Rome, who were 
sufficiently' refuted, he selected for his adversary the 
most illustrious and the most valiant of the champions 
of the papacy, the man who was indeed its chief founder, 
Hildebrand, made pope under the name of Gregory VII. 
These two men were well fitted to contend with equal 
strength in the lists. It is a pity that five centuries 
stood in the way of their measuring their forces hand to 
hand. It was Hildebrand who had launched over 
Christendom these stupendous assertions, ‘ that tho 
name of the pope is sole in the world, — that the Romisli 
Church never did err and never Avill err, — that the pope 
may depose the emperor, and that all princes must kiss 
his feet.’f Galvin frequently contended against these 
presumptuous lies,J and he had done so before this time, 
at least to some extent. On this occjision he made use 
of a document written by a cardinal, a contemporary of 
Hildebrand, which relates, among other thing.s, that that 
pope, wanting for once to get through his incantations, 
took the bread which he affirmed to be God, and threw 
it into the fire.§ An occasion for the natural exclama- 
tion, ‘ Say now that the bread is your God ! ’ This story, 

* Acts, fol. cclxsiii., cclxxiv., cclxxix. 

1 Quod Eolius papae pedes omnes principes deosculentur/ etc,— • 
Dictntm Papm, Ep. ii. p. 55. 

f Institution Ghretianne, iv. cb. G, 7, 8. 

^ Acts of the Disputation, fol. ccxxxviii. 
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told by a cardinal at the expense of a pope, appears to 
us to bo apocryphal But it is quite true, as u e know 
from the relations which existed between Gregory VIL 
and Berenger, that the famous pontiff had doubts about 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and tint be did not 
pi ODOunce himself in support of it until he perceived that 
Ills enemies would take advantage of bis doubts on the 
subject to strike a blow at his hierarchical rights and 
supierao authority 

When the debate on the ten theses had been brought 
to a close, Farel entered the pulpit, in the afternoon of 
Sunday, October 8, and delivered the closing discourse 
We shall allow the orator to speak his own language, 
although It be not always that of our age, for it is tssen 
tial that the Reformation should be set before us juat as 
it actually appeared Farel was stnick ivitb the fact 
that a band of rmtti«tors, feeble men and few in number, 
had been capable, m that conflict of eight days, of dlling 
mighty Catholicism with alarm and %aiiquishing it 
IFe remembered, too, how when he arrived at Aigle, at 
Neuclwtel, at Genova, poor, weak, and contemptible m 
the ejes of many, he hal seen the papacy reel and fall 
down before the Word of God ‘What is it then,’ said 
he, ‘which makes you tremble, you who aio a great 
multitudo covering the whole land? Wbatl a poor 
prophet makes his appearance, alone in the face of so 
many neb men , unknown and friendless before so many 
people who hav o powerful allies, ho kuoHS not « hither to 
go, has no one to speak to, whilo you arc all comfortably 
lodged, you all know one another, and fill the whole 
world with terror Of what then arc you afraid? 
The prophet will not strike you, for ho is unarmed 
When, for one reason or another, a whole city or even a 
whole people revolts against you, jouhavcuo ftarat alb 
and you act even worse than usual Whence is 

this dificrcnce? Is one then more than a nuiUitndc* 
The fact is this "W ilh that poor jirophct comes the 
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truth, the wonderful truth of God, which is mightier 
than all men, and Avhich, whenever it encounters ene- 
mies, pursues them, confounds them and puts them to 
flight, while they are unahle to make any resistance.’ 

Farel did not confine himself to giving tlie solution 
of the enigma. He desired above all to teach consciences 
and to lead souls to Jesus Christ, while he rescued them 
from the pope. This was the great aim of his long life. 
That is the reason why, in addressing a vast audience, 
he cried out, ‘Come then to Jesus, to Jesus who hath 
home our sorroAvs, and trust Avholly in him that you may 
be saved. Abandon the perverse doctrines which the pope 
and his servants teach, the masses and the confessions, 
the absolutions, indulgences, and pardons for life. Hun 
no more hither and thither to the broken cisterns. Trust 
no longer in persons so impotent and so cruel ; receive 
neither the pope nor iSlohammed, nor anyone who 
assumes to govern you by his own ordinances. Hold 
fast to the sole head, Jesus, Avho Avhen he entered into 
the great sanctuary, ofiered to his Father his own blood, 
thus making peace between God and us, so that Chris- 
tians are made immortal. If you trust in the pope you 
Avill be put to shame Avhen you hear from the mouth of 
God these Avords : Who commanded Avhat you have 

done? You have had the popes for your gods 

Go then, and let them save you if they can. Then Avill 
come upon you great desolation. It is greatly to deceive 
yourselves to seek Jesus Christ in the Avafers of the 
priests, in bread, in Avine, in flesh, in tears, thorns, nails, 
Avood, shrouds, cloths, and all the other mockeries Avhich 
Rome offers you, which lay low everything that is of 
God. It is in another Avay, it is in his Spirit, it is by 
faith, that you must seek the Saviour*. A church of 
Jesus, governed by its spouse, does not receive all these 
papal errors; it directs poor sinners to God, that he may 
open their hearts, and that they may implore his mercy. 

* Acts, fol. cclxssvii. 
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‘Then do not send your wives nr 
those whom you know so ureU. Do 
up to the guidance of men to whoi 
Jike to intrust yonr sheep. Let a' 
him with the heart, for it is the heai i 
our money. To sing a mass, to muf 
Jifarias before a piece of wood, to . 
neys hither and thitherj these are ii 
u-*- He wants us to cling wholly tc 
will sa\ e us.* 

Farel then turning to the priests, u * 
large number present, said to them, ‘ 
poor priests, who tUI now have I 
liave deceived others, leave off tea 
TOUT confessions, your penances, yo' 
absolutions, whether made in this Wi 
to come, it is not possible to enter i. 
your sheep to the shepherd who ga 
The church of Jesus gets nothing on. 
God docs not care how you muffle \ 
sort of shirts you wear uuder ■ g< 
cloaks are bordered in the p 
keep in good condition the 
of your ch.ipcls and altars. ' 
outward things is to rcv< 
iJie kingdom of God h « 

Farel, as he closed ’ 
triumph, and pointt ' 
adopt the weapons < 
formed the most 
said he, * have trie 
truth has been the 
monks ha%c been s' 
they have not 
not bien threatcnc-* 
dcath^nico have ap^ 
questions before us 
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kindly invited. All those who wished to dispute have 
been listened to, and no one has taken offenee even 
at their frequent repetitions. Tleceive then the holy 
doctrine of Jesus which has been set before you, and let 
him alone suffice you. One better, wisei;, or more power- 
ful, we cannot find. Be Christians ; be no longer papists, 

‘ O priests, canons, and monks, if henceforth you have 
no more the honors which you have previously enjoyed, 
if you should not be so well treated and fed, do not on 
that account destroy yourselves and the poor people. 
Better is it to enter into life eternal with the poor 
Lazarus than go with the rich bad man to hell. Leave, 
then, your songs and your masses, and follow Jesus. 
Instead of chanting Latin before the people, preach to 
them the sacred Gospel. When some came like brigands 
to kill us, we did not demand vengeance, but grace and 
forgiveness for them. And now we ask that you may 
be joyfully and tenderly received, as wandering sheep 
returning to the fold. 

‘And you, my lords,’ said Farel, addressing the dele- 
gates from Berne, ‘ since God has led you to the conquest 
of this country, and has committed its people to you as 
a child is committed to its father, see to it that God be 
holily honored in the lands which are intrusted to your 
rule. Let not Jesus be to you of less estimation than 
the poorest man in the land. May God touch the hearts 
of all kings and lords, to the end that the poor people 
may live according to God’s will, without war and 
in peace; that human blood may not be shed; that a 
man who is made in God’s image may not kill his fellow 
who is made in the same image; but that each may love 
and aid his neighbor as he would that his neighbor 
should aid him. And may all those who have suffered 
for the faith in Jesus be strengthened to persevere even 
to the end, and declare the goodness and the power of 
God, so that all the earth may worship him.’ * 

* Farel's discourse begins at fol. cclxxsv. of tbe Bcrue MS. and 
pnds at ccci. ; R achat, iv. p. 361. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

EXTENSION OP THE EEPOBit IN TUB PATS BE VABD. 

[Ekd or 1^ ] 

The assembly of Lausanne was a great event for tho 
Vauclois, xtwaa talked of m every village Btrne, by 
her ordinance, ‘ that all priests, monks, and other people 
of the Church, whatever they might be, should appear,* 
liad awakened universal attention TVhilo there was 
one great disputation at Lausanne, there weie many 
little ones 111 the towns and villages They discussid 
the proa and the cons, and they wondered whether the 
priests on thtir retuin would be converted to the neio 
faith or not. At Lausanne itself, hardly had a session 
closed, and tho crowd passed out of the doors of the 
beautiful cathedral, than tho debates were n,ne\vi.din 
‘the streets and in private houacs 

Tlio results of the confcmice were not long in showing 
thcni«clvc 9 Some, like the Cordelier Tandy, owned 
themselves convinced, took the sidv of the Reformation, 
and betamo in tlitir turn Us miBbionancs Mim^tcrs 
and lajmeii were Keen traversing all the land, reporting 
tho discussions, showing that the evangelical leligion is 
ludctd tho true, and intensifying the universal excite- 
ment The two deputies sent by the parish of ViUctte, 
Sordet and Clavcl, wore so much impressed by the 
Inilbs expoumled by I'arel and bis friends, that they 
took Viret back with them to Cully, that he might 
preach thcic. Iho whole comilry, indeed, was not con- 
> cried, but the light was penetrating from place to place. 
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even into the remotest corners. Not only was there the 
bright flame in those fair regions, but there was also the 
warmth, which was further diflused than the liglit, quick- 
ening and transforming hearts. 

At Lausanne itself the first eflect of the disputation 
was remarkable, and showed clearly that morals were 
quite as much as doctrine the business of the Reforma- 
tion, and that they Avero possibly its most distinctive 
characteristic. Only two days after the close of the 
disputation, on October 10, the council, very much 
engrossed by the great event which had just taken place, 
resolved ‘to destroy once for all the houses of ill-fame 
Avhich existed in the town,’ to drive away tlie foul women 
Avho lived in them, as Avell as all others who were known 
to be leading an evil life. On Thursday, October 12, 
the order given to those ‘unfortunates’ to quit the city 
and the bailiwick was published with sound of trumpet 
in all the streets. It has been said that morals are the 
science of man.f The Lausannese edileship thought 
that they Avere especially the science of the magistrate. 
Those discussions, in Avhich justification by faith had 
been the chief subject in question, Iiad for their first 
consequence works of Christiaii morality. This proceed- 
ing of the magistrates gave great joy to those Avho had 
taken part in the disputation. They saw in it the 
apology for their doctrine. ‘‘When justification by 
faith is spoken of,’ remarks one of them,J ‘the mind of 
man takes the matter the Avrong Avay, and is shocked, 
like a ship Avhich, instead of keeping to the right course 
marked out for it, drives on to strike first on one rock 
then on another. The death of Christ is efficacious for 
extinguishing the evil of our flesh, and his resurrection 
for originating in us a ncAV condition of better nature.’ 

The people drcAV from the disimtation anotlier conse- 
quence. The most ardent even of the reformers had, 

* MS. of Lausanne, p. 516. Ruchat, iv. p. 379. 

f Rollin. X Calvin. 
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while the debates lasted, tolerated the images in the 
cathedral Yiret had shown that God prohibited them, 
and that they turn men away from the true service of 
God ‘The priests,’ he had said, ‘for their convenience 
set in their own place preachers of wood and of stone, 
the images, arraying them in nch garments at the cost 
of the poor And as for themselves, they sleep, they 
make good cheer, and are free from care These images 
are their vicars, they do their work, and they cost noth 
ing to feed And the poor people are stupefied and kus 
the wood and the stone Ko one had answered Virct, 
It was in vain that the defenders of images had been 
invited to come forward, not one appeared Tor the 
reformed it seemed therefore a legitimate course to 
remove them from the cathedral A sinister rumor of 
this project alarmed the canons, and they rcsoUed to do 
their utmost to resist the impious proceeding They 
took the keys of the cathedral and, running to the sacred 
edifice, closed the doors that no one might he able to 
carry off the objects of their veneration In spito of 
all their precautions oiio of the images was lemovcd 
The fact was immediately noised over the town Tlio 
roost grievous blow had just fallen on our great Lady of 
Lausanne I The reformed honored the mother of the 
Saviour as a blessed woman, but they refused to make a 
goddess of her The clamor and threats of the priests 
recalled to mind the cries of the worshippers of Diana 
at Ephesus, spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, who 
said, * The temple of iho great goddess Diana is m dau 
get of being despised and her magmticcnco of being 
destroyed, whom all Ami and the world worshippcih 'f 
The canons not feeling tlicmselvcs strong enough fur the 
occasion, betook thcmsclvts to the council, gave up to 
them the ko)s of the cathedral, and implored them to 

* Acts of tho DispuUtloDi fok eexitk, ccxiv 

f Acts xix 27 
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protect the building and •svhat it contained.'*' But the 
reformed, who earnestly longed to sec worship given to 
God alone, turned their back on those figures of wood 
and stone : 

Des nmintonant, trompcuso idole, 

D’un culte Ironteux et frivolc, 

Nous u’eutourons plus tcs uutcls. 

It was the intention of the authorities to oppose the 
arbitrary removal of images by private persons. But 
these same authorities lost no time in suppressing them 
by their own act throughout the country. A few days 
later, Thursday, October 19, the chief magistrate and 
the cotmcillors of Berne addressed all their trusty sub- 
jects of Vaiul, and announced to them by proclamation 
that being bound to govern them not only by means of 
‘ corporal and outward ordinances, but also by exercising 
all diligence to see that they walked according to the 
will of God, in the true and living faith which brings 
forth good works; considering that the ten conclusions 
which had been discussed at Lausanne were based on 
Holy Scripture, they enjoined everyone to abstain from 
all papistical ceremonies, sacidfices, and institutions; to 
cast down all images and idols, as well as the altars, and 
this in an orderly manner without disturbance ; to hear 
the Word of God, to receive the preachers with kind- 
ness, and not to molest and worry them, so that all may 
dwell together in true peace, brotherly love and union.’ f 
These ordinances in the matter of religion and worship 
would seem strange in our day; and we might wonder 
whether such would be tolerated even in Japan. But 
they were in accordance with the spirit of that time, and 
the rulers of Berne were doing their best. 

The Reformation achieved greater triumphs still than 
the abolition of imasces. It could count souls won 
to the Gospel, not only among the general population 

* Memoire de Pierrejlmr, p. 1G8. Rucliat, iv. p. 380. 
f Pieces justificativcs. Euchat, iv. p. 520. 
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of tile country, but also among the \ ery champions of 
Rome who had encountered Parel The amiable captain 
of the youth, Ferdinand de Lojs, embraced the glorious 
promises of the Gospel, and subsequently exerted hiraself 
with great earnestuess to maintain Protestantism in 
Prance Moieover, a brilliant testimony to his zeal Mas 
given him Soubise sent him grateful acknowledgment, 
as well on his own behalf as on behalf of the prince of 
Conde, the Admiral (CoUgny) and other princes and 
lords.* By arrangement with the lords of Berne, Valais, 
and Reuchatel, he bad sent to him some men , thofeo 
men ('7€n5), however, wo must add, appear to have been 
not evangelists but soldiers A pnest who had taken 
part in the defence of the papacy, but uho had been 
convinced by the powerful words of the reformers, Dom 
Jean Drogy, aUo embraced the evangelical faith Uo 
became afterwards pastor at Bevay in the territory of 
of Neuchatel M.tgandcr, too, wiole on October 19, to 
the ministers of Zurich, ‘Tho disputation of Lausanne 
has had the happiest results * 

These successes encouraged the fnciids of the Reform, 
and the Bernese government demanded of the authorities 
of Lausanne the di.6mu> c establishment of the evangeb 
cal faith and m orship Tbo canons opposed the measure 
with all their energy, alleging that reverence is duo to 
all old customs and religions, they conjured the rulers 
of Lausanne not to allow their city to be faithless to 
Rome At the same timo they scut deputies to Bernu 
But the council was already treating Mith the lords of 
Berne, partly swayed by cooMction and partly by pru, 
dcncc. The Btriicso were disposed to grant aanous 
rights, adiantagcs, and privileges to Clicir new subjects, 
on condition of ihcir ruiouucmg tho foreign authority 
of the pope, uith which they ncll knon that it was mi 
possible to bo on good terms, and of ihur receiving tbo 
* Letter from tlio prlaco o( Soubiso to I> de Leys —J’UctiJu* 
i\J eaUcc4 do UucUat, ir p 593 
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Gospel, which enlightens the mind, gives peace to the 
soul, and promotes the prosperity of nations. They 
know also that in order to persuade men, it is necessary 
to act kindly towards them. Consequently, on Novem- 
ber 1, a contract was concluded at Berne, by virtue of 
Avhich their excellencies conceded to the burgesses of 
of Lausanne the higher, middle, and lower jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal causes, various convents and abbeys, 
the chalet and the mill of Gobet, and certain vineyards. 
With these gifts the Bex’nese coupled the promi.se that, 
as soon as ‘ popery and its mummery should bo abol- 
ished,’ their excellencies would exercise generosity 
towards the priests. This yrande largition was read on 
the 5th of the same month in grand council at Lausanne, 
and was solemnly ratified. Meanwhile the chiefs of 
Berne presented, il^ovember 5, to the chiefs of Lausanne, 
as first pastor, Caroli, who was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and whose fluent talk and engaging manners prepos- 
sessed men in his favor. At this choice the friends of 
the Gospel were indignant. Viret, who had for so many 
years labored for the diffusion of the light in his own 
country, and had done so with perfect earnestness, wis- 
dom, and self-renunciation, at the risk of his life — Viret, 
the true Vaudois reformer — saw this new man, unfit as 
he was for the work to be done, preferred to himself. 
The pastors of Geneva wrote to Lausanne — ‘ Everyone 
knows the labors, the faith, the zeal of Viret, and we are 
astonished to learn that they are treating liim in that 
way. We cannot endure it without complaining. If ever 
it becomes us to be indignant, surely it is on this occa- 
sion.’ * The Bernese lords settled Caroli comfortably 
in the house of the canon Benoit de Pontareuse, which 
had beautiful gardens in which he might philosophize 
and entertain himself as Epicurus did of old. They 
assigned him, besides, an annual salaiy of five hundred 
florins. His wife displayed a degree of luxury which 
* Herminjard, C'orrespondance, iv. p. 107. 
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was ofiensive Virct xvaa joined with him as second 
pastor, hut no tithe was assigned to him, nor any means 
of living De "WatleMlle contented himself with re- 
questing him to show respect for the great merit of his 
colleague The Bernese, however, very soon discovered 
that they had been mistaken in this matter They 
therefoie wrote to Viret, December 2, that smeo he was 
already well acquainted with the country, and Caroli 
evas a sort of novice, they advised him to give Caroli a 
gratuity, * advancement and service, and this by way 
of charity ’ J Tins was not giving Viiet a sort of guar- 
dianship of Caroli, as has been said On the contrary, 
Farel complained a few days later that it was difficult to 
say whether the Bernese or the Lausannese cared least 
lor Vmt f The Bernese merely admitted that the Vau 
dots r< former, being a native of the country, had more 
oxpirunce of its customs ‘ of the popular way of doing 
things* Virct subsequently received a lodging in tho 
Fiantiscan conicut, with a salary of thirty florins and a 
certain allowance of wme and wheal It Mas not ono- 
tlmd of tlic pay of Caroli Some of the reformed lent 
furniture to tho humble nniiisier for his room, hecauso 
he had no means of bujing any J 

Of all the districts of ihe I’ajs de Vaud, Ve\c),a 
town situated in tliat lovely region which, attheciticm 
itv of the lake of Geneva, is so nch both in grace and in 
brilliancy, appears to liavc been the most inclined to 
embrace the Reform Tor eight years past Aiglo and 
the surrounding villages had hcaid tho Gospel by tho 
mnu'itry of lard Tho ministers who came and went 
Irom Bcnio to Aigle, and from zViglo to Berne, passed 
through Vcvej, and left light behind them m their 

• Herminjard Corrttpondanee Iv p O-i 

I Qul uagls ncgllgant VUctum QO&tram Bernatesao an Lanfsa 
nenacs — Ibtil p 109 

t Jftinoxre de Ihtrrejltur p 110 Buchat, iv p 283 
Chronl^uoar llcrminjard. 
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passage. Moreover, there Avas frequent intercourse 
between the people of the government of Aiglo and the 
people of Vevey. One historian worthy of credit is 
even led to believe that tlie dean Michod and the regent 
J. Mimard returned from Lausanne to their own town 
convinced of the truth of the theses whicli they had at 
first attacked.* Even if they were not themselves much 
troubled, they might by their narrations awaken in the 
people the desire to become acquainted Avith the Gospel 
Avhich had been proclaimed Avith so much life by Farel, 
Viret, and Calvin. At that epoch of the Keformation 
there was no other public disputation at AAdiich so largo 
a number of the champions of papal dogmas passed over 
to the banner of the Gospel. The men of Vevey spon- 
taneously asked for a pastor ; and one Avas sent them, 
November 24, Avhose name Avas Daille. This name 
became distinguished in the seventeenth century as that 
of one of the most learned ministers of the Reformed 
Churches. 

The Gospel met with opposition in the district of La 
Yaux, which lies betAveen Vevey and Lausanne. At a 
consultative meeting, held October 15, the deputies of La 
Vaux had demanded a general assembly, and had declared 
that they Avould oppose ‘ any innovation in the churches.’ 
Those of Lutry, a small tOAvn bordering on Lausanne, 
Avere of the same mind. But Avhen the bailifl^ of Lau- 
sanne came three days after to dine there, the Avind 
began to change. The magistrates, flattered Avith this 
visit, offered him with high compliments the Avine of 
honor {vin d'honneur') j and jill their zeal Avas limited to 
getting the papacy buried in the most decorous manner 
possible. When the bailiff presented himself, NoA'ember 
2, to burn the images and destroy the altars, the muni- 
cipal ofiicers demanded pei’mission to remove them them- 
selves, desiring to do it with more delicacy. They 
caused the Oorpus Domini to be carried into the Grotto^ 

* Rucliat, iv. p. 374. 
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vhere they gave it an honorable position, and bghted 
lamps just as if it were in the church. They al'o pat 
there the ves«el of holy water, covering it up carefally 
Some weeks later, January 1C. 1537, there appeared, on 
the part of Berne, one ilatthieu de la Cron, a converted 
monk, a man of discretion and benevolence. He said to 
the council, ‘I offer to preach, if you approve it, and 
even to preach every day if you will aftoent to it, and 
further, when any one dies I will deliver a sermon for 
the consolation of the family * Anxious stiU more 
powerfully to work upon their hearts, be added, ‘I pro- 
pose that a request be addres^ted to the lords of Berne m 
favor of the poor’ One might fancy that De la Cron 
did nothing more than put lu practice the proverb, Jfore 
are to be caught tcith honey thwi leith vinegar 
there is nothing to show that his gracious way did not 
proceed from a sincere chanty This zeal for t cir 
commune touched the hearU of the Lutry people, and 
they accepted the ministry of thus man of good vnll, an 
at the same time added to their acceptance the express 
request to Berne to maintam the poor On February 
8, lo37, the church was cleansed, and the stones of t e 
altar were removed to a place apart.* 

The great tran'-formation was being effected 
whole conntrj The lords of Berne, understan m^,, 
doubtless that their hands were not the nght onea or 
the task, had wisely intrusted to Farel the care of pro- 
viding for the ‘spintual wants of the people. TTn ortu^ 
natch It w as not a > cry easy uialter. ‘ He looked rou 
on all sides for faithful ministers, but could hardly o 
anj ’ Ihe nominalion*f Caroli by the Bernese wao'* 
trates had aimojcd him He was afraid that men v' 
preached in its puritj tho cross of Christ woul no 
accepted ‘ Ihcy do not care much for those w ho pn-^ 
Jesus Christ purclj, and they prai'-e to the 
garts and hjpocntc''* However, be was not is» ^ 

• MS ofLutiy.p 77 nucliat.W p J77. 
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ened. , ‘Write,’ said he to his friend ¥ahri, ‘beseech, 
come to our aid ; send us competent men.’ One circum- 
stance, unhappy in itself, facilitated Farel’s work. Per- 
secution was driving many evangelical Christians out of 
France ; and these men, full of love for the faith which 
they had confessed in their native land, rejoiced in the 
opportunity of preaching it in the beautiful valley of the 
Leman. Farel, who was at that time the real bishop of 
these churches, was indefatigable in his inquiries. As 
soon as he had found any pious ministers, he recom- 
mended them to the lords of Berne, and the bailiffs set- 
tled them in the various parishes. But as there were not 
ministers enough for all, the same pastor had frequently 
to preach in three different churches. A few priests 
were called to the ministry, who did not seem to be mere 
deserters, with Christ on the lips only. These were, in 
addition to those already mentioned, Tissot, Gredat, Gou- 
dot, Meige, Malingre de la Moliere, Motin, and Jacques 
d’Yverdon, Some others also took charge of souls. 

O 

Dubois was sent to Pa 3 mrne, Du Rivier to Moudon, Le 
Coq to Morges, J, Vallier to Aubonne, Melchior d’Yvo- 
nant to Rolle, Morand to Nyon, Furet to Coppet, Co- 
lomb to Concise, Masuyer to Cossonay, Epilon to Yvo- 
nant, and Eustache Andre (also named Fortunat), to 
Cully,* For the most part they were foreigners. Some 
of them had attended the disputation, and had been 
gained over by the Christian eloquence of Farel, Viret, 
and Calvin, But whether they came from the battle of 
Lausanne or from the ruder battles of France, they all de- 
sired to publish the good news of the Gospel ; and some 
of them were inflamed with a zeal so ardent that ‘ that 
one passion swallowed up all others.’ They were well 
aware that they would have to faoe a keen opposition ; 
but ‘ they were going Avillingly to offer their heads, to 
receive all the obloquy which evil-minded men cast on 
God.’ The following is the formula, somewhat free in 
* Herniinjard, iv. pp. 63, 93. Rucbat, iv. pp. 365, 411. 
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character, ^rhich the lorda of Berne usually emplojetl in 
their letteia to these evangelists — ‘ Uavc ordeied that 
thou, forthwith on receiving the&e presents, go to our 

baihlf of , who will pre'-ent thee to our subji-cts of 

, and then thou wilt exercise the office of minister 

of the Gospel, according to the grace which God has 
gi\en thee* The bailiffs, for the purpose of prepaiing 
people’s mmds, went frequently beforehand with Viret 
and other mimstera into parishes that \\ ere to be pro 
vided for They preached and endeavored to make e\i 
dent the great benefits of the Reformation But there 
was many a ullage in which the cure cndea\ored to 
keep the people aw-iy from the sermon, evcittd his 
friends, who threw stones at those who were hearers, 
and did the worst they could • 

Farel persevered m hts exertions, exhorting and con 
soling Fabri, pastor at Thonon, in the Chablais, had 
to pass through trials of spaial seventy He wrote to 
Farel, ‘I cannot tell you how cruel are the crosses 
avhicli so violent an opposition lays upon me.’ Tarcl 
was prompt to offer him consolaiioo, and he shows m 
his answer how well he had himself learnt to profit by 
the blows struck at hiui by the enemies of the Gospel 
‘There is no ground for dejection,’ said he, ‘although 
so many distresses weigh on yon It is m this way that 
the T ord leaches us to depend entirely on him, and to call 
doivn by our sighing the favor of our heavenly rather, 
which we are so backward to do* At the same time 
Farel communicated to his fnend Ins own experiences, 
an 1 made fresh alluaiou to Iho case of Caroli and Virct, 
which appears to have greatly troubled him ‘lam bid 
den,’ ho said, ‘to call ministers from all quarters, but 
where to find them I cannot tel! Fc ipio sliglit llioso 
who are the fittest, and wh » ilways breailio Jesus Chnst; 
blit they exalt to the skies thoie who are mere masks, 

• Furel a LtUer to the bailiff NsogaeU of Nor 14,1530 Iltr* 
mlnjard, ir p lOi 
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and breatlie nothing but arrogance. Some ministers, of 
too fastidious taste, are unwilling to come into this 
country ; they would rather bury themselves in the 
tombs of Egypt than eat manna in the desert and bo 
led by the pillar of fire.’-*' At the same time that Farel 
wrote to Fabri at the foot of the Alps, he wrote also 
to Ilugues, pastor of Gex, at the foot of the Jura. 
‘Act with firmness,’ ho said to him, ‘but with wisdom 
and without passion. Put forward weighty proofs 
drawn from Scripture, and let your words always be 
accompanied with the moderation of Christ.’ f Ho 
wrote likewise to many others. Calvin began at this 
time to exercise the functions pertainij^g to the govern- 
ment of the Church. A minister, Denis Lambert, for- 
merly a monk, but who having been since 1584 pastor in 
the country of Neuchatel, had been chosen almoner to 
the little army which marched in 1584 to the aid of 
Geneva, and fought the battle of Gingins, had been 
settled by the Bernese as pastor in the neighborhood 
of that town. He had remained full of monkery {moin- 
erie), and he had a wife of sorry reputation ; so that 
their life and their manners might ruin, but could not 
build up the Church. Some better ministers, particu- 
larly Henry de la Mare, having been preferred to him, 
he flew into a great rage at a colloquy held at the 
beginning of December, 1530. ‘Everybody persecutes 
me,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ it is not on the part of men that I 
am sent 1 ’ And he loaded his colleagues with insults, 
threats, and innumerable calumnies. ‘Truly,’ said 
Farel, ‘the man speaks like a Mars or a Bacchus.’J 
‘It is not I,’ Farel said to him, ‘that made you a 

* ‘ Malunt in sepulcris ^Egyptiorum sepeliri, quam manna 
edere columnaque dirigi in eremo.’ — Bibl. de Neuclifitel. Her- 
minjard, iv. p. 109. 

f Herminjard, iv. p. 113, Calv. 0pp. x. p. 70. 

\ ‘ Bacclium vere nobis prasstitit vel Martem.’ — ^Farel to Fabri, 
Dec. 6, Bibl. de Neuchatel. Herminjard, iv. p. 133. 
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preacher, I always suspected you too much’ ‘No,’ 
replied Denis, ‘ I was sent by the Bernese, and we shall 
see whether you dare resist them ’ CaU in then i o«e to 
speak, and we must notice it as the first occasion of his 
taking part in the government of the Church, He 
entreated Denis in the name of them all to resign the 
holy ministry, promised that he should be provided for 
Denis cared nothing for this young doctor, and refused 
to comply Mith hisiequest Farol desired to separate 
him fiom the population to which his life was a scandal 
The Bernese bailiff of Thonon thought that Denis was 
monk from head to foot, and that he ought to he rele- 
gated to the con^ent of the Angustinians of that town 
Although they were influenced quite as much hy 
political as by religious motives, and made some rais 
takes, as in the case of Caroli, the lords of Berne neg 
Iccted no means of enlightening the Yaudois, and of 
leading them to accept -with their heart the e\ angel 
loal doctrines They enjoined on all fathers and moth 
ers, all pastors and bailiffs, the duty of seeing that cliil 
dren were well instructed according to the Go«pcl 
■NVithout going so far as to say, as some ha>e alleged, 
that education is everything, the Bernese did bclieio 
that if a child he trained vp tn the xcay he should go, he 
\Dill not depart from it * 

To crown its aiork, the council of Berne made, on 
Clinstmas eie, December 24, J530, a complete edict of 
reformation for its new territories, and at the begin 
ning of 1537 It caused proclamation to bo made in all 
the country that the mimstcrg were to preach purely 
the "Word of God , that lliej were to celebrate onlj tw o 
sacraments, baptism and the supjier , that it was lawful 
to cat flesh at any time , that ecclesiastics were not for 
hidden to marty , that all pop sh ccremomes mas ca, pro 
cessions, lustration^, pilgnmagcs, and nnjjing of btlla 
for the dead and for bad wtalhtr, wtro abolislicd 

* Lillet of tho Lords of lkne,KuchAt W p 378 Prov xxUO. 
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These were followed by many ordinances against 
gluttony, drunkenness, impurity, adultery, blasphemy, 
gaming, military service abroad, and dancing. Three 
modest dances for marriage festivals were, hou'over, 
conceded.'^' Priests and monks were at liberty to remain 
in the country, where they received fitting allowances, 
or if they preferred it, to withdraw into a Catholic coun- 
try. The canons of Lausanne having no wish to bo wit- 
nesses of such a reform, took the latter course, Tiicy 
crossed the lake and settled at Evian. The sisters of 
Sainte-Claire of Vevey did the same, f 

Calvin and the other ministers of Geneva and its 
neighborhood watched with interest tlie cliangcs whicli 
were taking place in the Pays de Vaud. But they did 
not conceal from themselves how much there still re- 
mained to do. On October 13, Calvin, before he started 
for Berne, whither he was summoned, wrote from Lau- 
sanne to one of his friends — ‘Already in many places 
the idols and the altars of the papacy have begun to 
tottei’, and I hope that ere long all the superstitions 
that still prevail will be abolished^ The Lord gi’ant 
that idolatry may bo altogether uprooted in all hearts.’ | 
These words characterize the condition of the Pays do 
Vaud at that epoch. 

On November 21, 1536, a conference was held at Ge- 
neva, at which the pastors of the surrounding districts 
appear to have been present. Those of the Pays de 
Gex and of the Chablais undoubtedly attended. § A 
letter addressed by the? conference to their brethren of 
Lausanne and of Vaud sutficiently refutes the calumnies 

* Ordinance.^ of Reformation of the Lords of Berne, Ruchat, iv. 
p. 522. 

f Memoire de Pierrejleur, p. 166. 

:j: ‘ Faxit Domiuus ut ex omnium cordibus idolatria corruat.' — 
Calvin’s Letter to Francois Daniel. Bib. de Berne. Hermin- 
jard, Correspondance, iv. p. 89. Calv. 0pp. x. p. 63. 

§ ' Fratres qui Qenevae et in vicinia Christum annuntiant.’ — 
Calv. 0pp. X. p. 71. Herminjard, iv. p. 105. 
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3ast upon the Keformation, and shows to what extent 
the reformers took heed of the purity of the Church 
The pontifical tyranny has been overthrown,’ they said , 
‘bilence has been imposed upon the monks, because of their 
doctrines and their unchaste lues Brethren, take heed 
lebt another tyranny erect itself in place of the former. 
See that order and discipline be maintained among you, 
and everything that becomes a holy assembly. To that 
end seek your diiections, not from any pontiff, nor m tho 
rites of the pope, but from Jesus Christ and in his "Word. 
. . . Examine with the utmost care the brethren whom 
you accept as pastors , see that their doctrine be pure 
and their lives spotless Inform yourselves e\ en of their 
family and the family of their wivc*!, as St. Paul enjoin**. 
Without such care you will prepare your own rum and 
that of your people. As foi ceremomes, let them bo 
wholesome Exercise your Christian liberty, but m 
aiich a way as to oauso offenco to no one’ Tho pas> 
tors of Genova, they said, had rcccucd two letters m 
which they found no Christian chanty or moderation at 
all, but which savored of pontifical authority. This 
passage doubtless refers to Caroli. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TOE EEPOnat AT GENEVA ~FOBmjI.AnY OP FAITO AKD OP 
DISCIPUKE. 

CCm or l&JS-Usrj 

CaIiYiv bad displaced at I.ansanno a 8leadfastnc«s in 
the faith, and a faculty of unfolding Ins news, winch 
attracted more and more atUntioii to him. Buccrand 
Capito, in reading his JustitutioHy had alrtady rttog 
nircd tho lofty reach of his iiiulkot, and thtj eagerly 
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desired to have a conference witli him on the evangeli- 
cal doctrine. They both Avrote to him on December 1. 
‘We acknowledge,’ said Buccr, ‘that it is the Lord’s 
will to make use of you abundantly for the good of our 
churches, and to make your ministry greatly useful. 
We desire to be in agreement with you in all things, 
and Ave Avill go to meet you Avherever you please.’ 
Thus, then, the Strasburgei-s acknowledged in Calvin a 
vocation for all the churches. They suav in him the re- 
former. The author of the JnstUntion had in fact con- 
ceived an ideal of a Church Avhich Avas to take the place 
of the papacy — an ideal diflicult, perhaps impossible of 
realization in this AVorUl, but to Avhich he desired that 
Geneva should make as near an approach as possible. 
Luther had announced Avith power the doctrine of remis- 
sion of sins, Avithout concerning himself much about tho 
constitution of the Church. That docti'ine, by penetrat- 
ing the hearts of men, was to form the congregation of 
the Lord. The great aim of Calvin Avas certainly to pro- 
claim before everything, like Luther, the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus Christ, and the salvation AVhich 
it gives ; but he sought also, more than the German 
reformer, to found a faithful Church, Avhich, being quick- 
ened and sanctified by the virtue of God’s Avord and tho 
grace of the Holy Spirit, should truly be the body of tho 
Lord. ZAvingli had also busied himself Avith this sub- 
ject; but there is an important difterenco betAvoentho 
labors of the reformers of Zurich and Geneva. At Zu- 
rich, ZAvingli had looked doAViiAvard : it Avas the people, 
so far as they believed in the Scriptures, Avho Avere the 
foundation of the Church. Calvin, on the other hand, 
looked upAvard, and placed the origin and the subsist- 
ence of the Church in God himself. At Zurich, tho 
Church existed by the Avill of the reformed majority 
of the nation; at Geneva, it Arms the Avill and the Word 
of God that formed it. At Zurich, the fulcrum was in 
* Calv. X. p. 67. Herminjard, iv. p. 119. 
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iberty , at Geneva, in authority. Both of these are salu 
ary , but each has its own danger. The best system is 
hat in which authority and liberty are combined , but 
his IS not alwaj s easy to realize 

After Calvin s return from the disputation of Lau 
anne, be resumed bis lectures and expositions of St. 
Paul’s Epistles in the chnrch of fat Peter These Icc 
ures \i eie well attended, and created an interest ^vhich 
ontumally increased Eie long, the superiority of the 
pung doctor aud of hia teaching, at once so profound 
ind so animated, excited m the Genevese the ilesiie tint 
1 C should definitely settle among them Towards the 
lose of the year 153G, the olhee of pastor was added to 
that of doctor ‘ He was elected and declared such in 
that church by regular election and approbation,’* 
Calvin, at a later period, felt bound to insist, in lus letter 
to Cardinal Sadoleto, on tbe regularity of that call 
III the first place,’ said he, *I discharged m that church 
ho ofiieo of reader, aud altcrwards that of minister and 
pastor And as far as regards my undcrtaVing tlm 
second charge, I maintain for my right that 1 did so law- 
fully and by a rtgular calLf 

Calvin had not forgotten Prance, and be never did for 
get her. He had himself just instigated an intcrv cntiun 

* Vu dc Cnictn in French p 29.edU of 18(Jl Therenre threo 
Utcs of Calvin which downtothe present time have been {,cn 
trailer attributed to Theodore Ikza Thu first (in breach), pub 
lished in ISdt, tbe year of Calv m a death, is entirely thu w ork of 
Dtza Xhe second also in French but more extensivo than tho 
first, U of the year IS&'i It is substantially lieza s but was pub 
llshe'd with auj^mentations by ^icholaa CoIIadon, whu was first a 
pastor at ^ andauvres then in 1502 at Oenuva, became rector In 
1501 and Bucceesle-d Calvin in 15C0 In tbe chair of The'olojy Ihla 
life of Cahlu was reprinted at Paris In 1801 and the iiussa{,u i\u 
have cited is found in it p -.3 I-Astly riteudors Ueza in 157'!, 
prefixed to Calvins Letters a Ufa written in Ijitiu Tbo work 
of Collodon is perhaj s richer as regards facts, although that of 
Ikza is super! ir in other respe'cu. 

f Lxisiio of J badoleU), and Ueply of Calvin Qeoova,bick. 
ISCO 
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of several German and Swiss towns in favor of the Frencli 
Protestants. It was doubtless on this subject that ho 
wrote from Lausanne to his friend Pranyois Daniel, Oc- 
tober 13 , 1536 : ‘To-morrow, if the Lord will, I am 
going to Berne, respecting a business of which I will 
speak to you another time. I am afraid that it may 
even be necessary for mo to go as far as Basel, notwitli- 
standiug the state of my health and tlie present ungc- 
nial season.’ But nevertheless, without forgetting his 
old country, he attached himself to his new one. That 
republic appeared to suit his taste. Having become pas- 
tor at Geneva, he gave his attention to what he had to 
do. in order to substitute for the Church of the pope a 
real evangelical Church. 

Farel, Viret, and Froment had begun the work at tho 
right end. In building a temple the lirst process is tho 
cutting of the stones- one by one. Science has some- 
times disparaged tho individual. She has said, ‘An 
individual, of whatsoever species it be, is nothing to tho 
universe ; a hundred individuals, or a thousand, they 
are still nothing.’f It is not so with individuals that 
have souls, Christ anticipated and refuted these auda- 
cious assertions when he said, ‘ AVhat shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? ’ 
It was by the conversion of individuals (Cornelius, 
Lydia, &c,) that the Apostles established the Christian 
religion in the world ; and it was by proceeding in tho 
same way that Farel and his friends laid the foundations 
of Reform. Calvin, while appreciating this work, felt 
nevertheless that another was necessary. After analysis 
must come synthesis ; and after the individual, society. 
Catholicism neglected the individual, and concerned 

" Calvin'3 Letter of Oct. 13 (Library of Berne). Calv. 0pp. x 
p. 03. Letter from the Council of Strasburg to the Council of 
Basel, Nov. 4, 1530. Herniinjard, iv. p. 95. Calvin is said to have 
purposed visiting Basel, to set its afliiirs in order. Our hypothe- 
sis appears to us to be more in harmony with the letter. 

\ Bulfon. 
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Itself almost exclusively with society The Gospel pro 
ceeds otherwise Farel had been everywhere, enlighten 
iTig minds one by one with the torch of the Word It 
was now needful to bind together the souls thus enijght 
eiied The Christian individual must first be created, 
aftcrw ards the Christian Church The Reformation had 
begun in Geneva with the law of life Another law, 
the law of unity, must now be fulfilled Calvin was 
alarmed when he considered the stale of Geneia 
‘■When I first came into this town,’ said he, ‘theie was 
as it weie nothing — no morals, no discipline, no hfe 
Pleaching went on, and that was all To be sure thcv 
burnt the idol«, but there was no reformation at all ’ • 
This judgment is perhaps too severe It was twentj 
eight vears after the time refemd to that Calvin thus 
expressed him<»cU, and the ‘ wonderful conflicts’ which 
h€ had been engaged m may possibly have led him to 
depict m too dark colors the church which Farel had 
left to him Be that as U may, Calvin, w hile attaching 
tho utmost importance to individual conversion, was 
profoundly convinced that a ta^k of another kind 
remained to be achieved We find that tho same con 
Mction possessed Luther when he returned to ittcu 
berg after Ins confinement iii the IVartburg U is the 
conviction that upon tho revolutionary principle (and 
the revolution, we must admit, had been nccissiry and 
admirable) the conservative principle must erect itself 

When a bnlliant victory is won, v\o usually find, 
both in the woild and in tho Church, that a number of 
meu gather around tho victor who have indeed some 
thing in common with him, but who have at the same 
time characters and propensities opposed to hisown 
All who mu‘»tcr and fight under tJie same flag, however, 
have not alwa>s the same thoughts and tho samo athc 
tions as tho hrivc warrior who hoists the flag Tlio 

♦ Olvtns tarewtll Troneliln MS Coll. J Bound LtUrtt 
Franiai*e* de C dcin ll p 5*4- 
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Genevese, who were designated by the name of Ilugiie- 
nots, had declared for the Reformation because it 
attacked the abuses and the superstitions of popery, and 
because, in bidding them prove all things, it restored to 
them those privileges of free men of which Rome had 
robbed them •, many had also been attracted by the love 
of novelty, others by the prospect of a new career 
opened to their ambition. Tliere were doubtless a 
certain number of citizens who sincerely agreed with 
the Reformation, with the faith which it professed, and 
with the morals which it prescribed; but they did not 
form the most numerous class. In any c.vpedition of 
great daring, and which exposes to many toils and pri- 
vations, we know that many of the soldiers quit the 
standard under which they first ranked themselves; so 
it was inevitable that a large number of the Genevese 
would abandon the flag around wliich they had rallied, 
and would place themselves in opposition to the leaders 
whom at first they had followed. Calvin was not long 
in observing this. ‘ The abomination of papistry,’ said 
he, ‘ is now cut down by the power of the Word.* The 
senate has decreed that its superstitions, with all their 
paraphernalia, shall be suppressed, and that religion 
shall be regulated in the city according to the purity of 
the Gospel. However, the form of the Church does not 
appear to us to be such as the legitimate exercise of our 
office requires. Whatever others may think, we for our 
part cannot imagine that our ministry ought to be any- 
thing so slight as that Avhen once Ave have preached our 
'sermon, Ave have nothing to do but to fold our arms, like 
■ people that have done their task.’ 

Calvin’s first thought for insuring a prosperous state 
of things in Geneva — and this deserves to be noticed — 
was that it Avas essential to pay great attention to Chris- 
tian instruction. He had no sooner returned from his 

* ‘ Post abominationem papismi, verbi virtute hie prostra- 
tam.'— Calv. 0pp. v. p. 319. 
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journey than he began to draw up a catechism, to which 
he added a confession of faith* Although hi? own 
word was full of force and authority, it was to the 
understanding, to the conscience, and to coniiction 
that he appealed The Holy Scnptures possessed in his 
eyes an infallible authority to which every soul of man 
IS bound to submit nevertheless, he did not mean 
that men were to submit in a slaaish manner, as Romo 
required, he would have them understand the Holy 
Scriptures in order that they might grasp their truth and 
beauty ‘ It is mere nothing,’ baid he, ‘ that w ords are 
thrown out, until our minds are enlightened by the gift 
of intelligence If we cannot comprehend with our 
own understanding and know what is right, liow should 
OUT will Buffiev to obey ? f 

It was not difticult for the author of iho Institution 
Chrttienne to compose, according to the same notions, 
a book designed for religious lustruction. Calvin 
therefore prepared a catechism in 1 rcnch, which was 
not divided into question and answer It seemed, 
from the way in which it was drawn up, less fitted to bo 
placed m the hands of children than of masters, as a 
clue, or rather in tlio hands of adulU, to aid their 
attempts after self instruction It appears, nevcrthclesa, 
that the book was also used by children It has hith 
erto been found irapos'>ibIc to discover a single copy of 
It It IS conjectured that tho leaves of the book wcio 
use I up, being torn out with the wiar and tear of daily 
k sons, as frequently happens still with school books I 
A Latin tran'ilatioii of the catechisui appeared at 
Ba<:cl m 15 J8 § Ihia catcelusm reveals in its first 
hues tho true thought, tho real imml of Calvin \Vosa> 

* * Jamrero confcssloacia noo sine nilono adjuDgentlun ca 
ravlmus — Calv Ojp r p 319 
I Calvin Co mne tt on Lult xxlv p 43 
J Cal\ 0/p V 43 

^ A Toraroo exccaied b/ Calvin Limself Opp y pp 317-C5X 
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the real mind, beoause it is very different from that 
attributed to Calvin by so many men who are filled 
with prejudices, and for whom the word Calvinism is 
like a scarecrow set up on the top of a pole in the fields 
to frighten timid birds, ‘There is not a man in exist- 
ence,’ said he, ‘no matter how uncivilized he be, no 
matter though his heart be altogether savage, that is 
destitute of the relig:ions sentiment. It is certain that 
the end for which we w’ere created is to know the 
majesty of our Creator, and to embrace him when known, 
and to adore him with all fear, love, and reverence.’* 
Of coui’se this declaration does not show that Calvin 
was blind to the evil that is in humanity. It does not 
prevent his declaring that ‘ the heart of man, which the 
poison of sin has penetrated to its inmost depths, sins, 
not because it is constrained by necessity, but because 
the will impels him to it.’ Calvin afterwards expounds, 
with the hand of a master, the three great articles of 
the Christian Church — the Decalogue, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. But this is not the 
place for a copy of his exposition. 

Calvin, at the same time that he provided instruction 
for the young, interested himself warmly in the character 
of the men and women who were called to become mem- 
bers of the Church of God. As he longed for a pure 
Church, his first care was to ascertain the purity of 
faith and life of those who composed it. The great 
diversity of religious opinions which then prevailed 
in Geneva troubled him, for he knew that every house 
divided against itself shall not stand. ‘How,’ said he, 
‘ can we receive into a Church of the Gospel people who, 
for all we know, may not have renounced papistical idol- 
atries and superstitions?’! The members composing 
a Chui’ch ought, in his judgment, to be united by a 
bond both holy and strong. As Geneva had to contend 
' against the Goliath of the papacy, her strength must be 

^ Opp. V. 323. t Fie Ae GaMn, p. 30. 1864^ 
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found m faith and union Sound doctnno must be im 
printed on the hearts of the Genevc'e, in order that 
neither rajsticisra, nor infidelity, nor a fanatical enthu 
Biasm. might approach to enfeeble and lead them astra) 
Christiana must ‘lean upon the promises of God with 
trust and certainty, that they may stand firm against 
all the artillery avhich might threaten the destruction 
of their confidence ’ * 

Befoi e Galvin’s ariival, Farel had apohen to the coum 
cil about the necessity of preparing the edicts for es 
tablishiug unity in matters of religion at Gtneia, but 
nothing had been done Now that Calvin was come, ho 
coRVersed with hts old colleague on the means of tnak 
%ng th&pcoph xntlic faith of God Ihotwofricnds 
agree I to picparo a confession of evangelical filth, and 
tho author of the Institution chrttitnnc was in reality 
charged with the task of drawing it up ^ not howoiir 
without consulting Farel, who was belter acquainted 
with Genova, and more clearly understood what was 
expedient, than tho nowly arrived teacher Tho biog 
rophers of CaUin, who weto aho his friends and knew 
hi" labors b tier thai any ouc, sp^ak of this matter 
‘ When ho w as naiukd pastor,’ taj s one of them, ‘ ho pre- 
pared a biiof fojTnulary of doctrine and discipline ’ f 
‘Then (after the Lausanne disputation), sajs another, *a 
formula of Christian faith wa'* published by Calvin ’ J It 
has been asserted that Calvin’s formula is lost, but that 
I arcl had at tho same time prepared an itlicr, and tiiat 
llie latter IS pr».strvt.d. In this asatrliou Iheio arc two 
statements highly tuiprobablo first, chat separate con 
fcs-ioiis of faith wero drawn up at the same time by Cal 
vm and Farel, for tho same purpose sicoiid, that it is 
Cahill’s wluoU IS lost, ami Farcl’s that is presened 

• Colvlnon I 0 

f Fia <It Ciieiii p -’5 rtrta ISQl 

I Tunc ciiU& cat & (aWIao Cbnathn® docirmw re- 

luli foriuala. » Cuicifu, ISto. narrated bjr Ikaa 
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Whatever the fact may he, Favel, on November 10, 
presented the Confession to the council ; and that was 
quite natur.al. He had stood for years in close relation 
with that body, and was recognized by it as the chief 
leader in the Church : while Calvin, a new-comer, and 
somewhat shy, was not fond of showing himself, and 
least of all of appearing before the Council of the Two 
Hundred. Farel, therefore, having been introduced 
into the hall of the great council, communicated the 
document to them. He stood in the presence of the 
deputies of the people of Geneva, who were invested 
with large powers and whom it was dangerous to oftend. 
But, although he took into consideration the religious 
state of those whom he addressed, he laid before them 
the purport of the Christian dispensation with that 
freedom, clearness, and courage which were character- 
istic of the epoch of the Reformation, and Avhich ap- 
pear strange to a generation more enervated, more 
unbelieving, and more timid. ‘The rule of our faith 
and our religion,’ said he, ‘is Holy Scripture alone, 
without admixture of anything invented by the wit of 
man. We worship one God only, not putting our trust 
in any creature, whether angel or saint, or men still liv- 
ing on the earth. Man, who is by nature full of corrup- 
tion, stands in need of enlightenment from God that he 
may attain to the true knowledge of his salvation ; and 
all that is lacking in ourselves we receive from Christ. 
By his righteousness we obtain remission of our sins. 
By the shedding of his blood we are cleansed from all 
our stains. By his Holy Spirit we are born again in a 
new spiritual nature. By our communion with him, the 
works which we do are made acceptable to God.’ * 

It has been observed that this confession of faith, in 
twenty-one articles, does not set forth the Christian 

*■ See this confession in Latin, Calv. 0pp. v. p. 357 ; and in 
French, in the P.eces Justijicatives of Gaherel, i. p. 120. Ruchat, 
iv. p. 111. 
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doctnues m so complete and didactic a manner as 
Call m 6ul)«equently did From this circum'^tancc it 
has been inferred that it iras composed by Farel A 
reply to this reasoning is furnished m the statement of 
Theodore Beza,— -that the confession was adapted to the 
■wants of tho Geneveie Church, which had then hardly 
escaped from the corruptions of the papacy Calvin 
and Farel had given especial proininei ce to lho«o 
tuUhb which stood in opposition to papal crrois, and 
had not felt It necessary to establish tho doctrines which 
the Romish Church bad retained for example, tho 
doctiine of the Trinity At a later period, when tlie'o 
doctrines were controverted by men who profts'^edly 
adhcicd to the Reformation, Calvin felt the need of for 
mally avowing them , and this he did in his bouimatre 
<le la doctrine chri,tunne Further, wc would willingly 
admit that there may have been, as somo competent 
judges suppose, a confession of faith prepared by I orcl, 
and that it was that which was presented to the people, 
if tho two contemporary writcis whom ■wo have cited 
were not silent about such a documint, and did not 
insist on that of which Calvin was author But there is 
strongci evidence still Calvin himself, when '^peaking 
of the publication of his catechism, says, ‘that ho 
annexed to it a coufei^tonvhtch iros sanctioned (cditaui, 
j ubli'*hed) h / the solemn oath o/ nil the peojdc * * To us 
this appiars to be decisive. "Wo shall presently sto 
that the S] int ptnaduig that conrissioii is exactly tho 
sjnnt which at that tunc animated Calvin If anjono 
a serts the contrary, ho must huo forgotten tho dtsj utc 
winch look jilace between Calvin and Caroh Ihcbest 
reecption was given to the work from the moment of its 
jireseniation to the government Iho council resolved, 
say the registers, that the articles proposed by tarel 
should all bo adopted f 

* ‘Jam vero confea loucm lohinnl jurejuramlu aU unUirao 

populo eJU&m adjun^iuiuB — tatc Q/p v j JU 

t Uegiflters of the Couacil ^ov 10 IS. 0. 
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If the rule of faith "were Christian, the rule of morals 
must he pure. At the beginning of the year 1537, 
Calvin, doubtless in conjunction with Farel, prepared a 
memoir on the subject of order in the Church. On 
January 15 Farel stated the fact to the council; and 
the next day the articles ‘ presented by Master Guil- 
laume Farel and the other preachers ’ were read before 
the Two Hundred.* The ministers said,f — ‘ Consider- 
ing what trouble and confusion prevailed in our city 
before the Gospel was received by common consent, it 
has been found impossible to bring everything into 
good order at once. But now that it hath pleased the 
Lord to establish his rule here somewhat more perfectly, 
we have thought it good and profitable to confer on 
these matters ; and we have decided to lay before you 
these articles.’ 

There was no ground of objection to this introduc- 
tion. 

‘It would be desirable,’ continued Calvin and his 
friends, ‘ that the holy supper of Jesus Christ should be 
celebrated every Sunday at the least, since we are made^ 
in it, partakers of the body, the blood, the life, the spirit, 
and all the benefits of Jesm Christ, and because it is an 
admonition to us to live as Christians in brotherly 
unity. It was not instituted for commemoration two 
or three times in a year, but for frequent observance. 
Such was the practice of the ancient Church, until the 
abomination of masses was introduced, the effect of 
which was the entire abolition of the Lord’s supper. 
Howevei’, as we foresee that by reason of the infirmity 
of men, there might be some danger of that sacred 
mystery falling into contempt through so frequent a 
celebration, we have judged it well that the holy supper 
should be observed once a month.’ 

" Registers of the Council, Jan. 16, 1537. 

t Archives of Geneva. Pieces hist., 1170. Gaberel, i. p. 103 
Calv. 0pp. X. p. 6. 
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It was natural that sucU good Christians as these re* 
formers should desire frequent communion But tho 
lesser council was of opinion that, for the majonty, the 
supper would be more solemn and more beneficial if it 
were less frequent It was therefore resolved to propose 
to the Council of the Two Hundred that it should bo 
celebrated not more than four times m the year * Thu 
reading of the memoir of the pastors w as continued 

‘ But the main point la that tho supper, which was in 
stituted for tho purpose of uniting Christians in ouc 
spirit with thur head and with each other, should not 
be defiled and contaminated by any persons whose evil 
life shows plainly that they do not belong to Jesus Christ, 
Wo must not associate, says St Paul, with those who 
are notoriously profligate, coaetous, idolatrous, railciv, 
drunkards, or tluc\ cs Care must therefore be taken that 
only those come to tho supper who are approved members 
of Jesus Chnst To this end, our I ord cstabliMiod in his 
Church the correction and discipline of excctntnumcaU&fi 
Tins discipline existed mthe Church until wicked bish 
op^, or rather say brigands assuming tho title of bishops 
concerted it to an mstiumcnt of tyranny, and abused it 
for the gratification of their own evil justs, to such a 
degree that, at the present day, excommunication is ono 
of the most cursed Ibings to be seen m the realm of tho 
pope It has therefore seemed to us expedient that this 
discipline should bo restored m tho Church, according 
to tho rule laid dow n in Scripture 

‘ Choose ye therefore certain persona of good report, 
belonging to all quarters of the city, who may liaioau 
eye on each man’s life, in order that, if they diacoior 
open \ ICO m any one, the latter may bo exhorted by one 
of tho immstcrs in a brotherly way to amend Iiis life. 
If he will not listen to the exhortation, then kt thy nun 
jstcr report to the a-scmblj what he Ins douo for tho ro- 
clamatioii of the muntr If ho still persist in evil, then 
* Ikgbicn o{ the Council, Jso. Itt, 1S37 
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the tune will he come to excoramvmicate him ; that is, to 
treat him as cast out of the society of Christians. Slioulcl 
there be any who only laugh at your excommunication, 
it will he for you to consider whether, in the long run, 
that contempt for God and his Gospel is to he sulfered.’ 
After thus insisting on a moral life, the reformers re- 
quired that the confession of faith which they had pre- 
sented should be put iu force. ‘ It is much to he sus- 
pected,’ said the ministers, ‘ if it be not even plainly ap- 
parent, that there are many of the inhabitants of this 
city who have not by any means submitted to the Gos- 
pel, but still cherish in their hearts all manner of super- 
stitions. It would be a highly expedient course to begin 
in the first place to ascertain who are willing to avow 
themselves of the Church of Jesus Christ, and who are 
not. If those who are in agreement with us in respect 
to the faith are to be excommunicated solely because of 
their vices, much more ought those to be excommuni- 
cated who are wholly opposed to us iu religion ; for 
there is no division greater than that which is made by 
the faith. As yet it has not been ascertained what doc- 
trine each man holds ; but this is real heginning 
of a church {le droit commencement d'une ^glisd). The 
remedy which has occurred to us is that all the inhabi- 
tants of this city should be bound to make confession 
and give a reason for their faith. And you. Gentlemen 
of the Council, make you confession in your council, and 
thus, by example show what each man will have to do.’ 

We have said that before Calvin’s arrival at Geneva, 
rules of discipline were in existence and in force. There 
is here however something new, as is evident from the 
language of the pastors. It is excommunication. This 
is a point of great importance, for it was on this subject 
that violent conflicts soon after began in Geneva. It does 
not however appear, from the official records, that the 
articles, met with any opposition in the council. Surely 
a Christian life and a Christian faith ought to charac- 
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tenze a Christian society If profligates and drunkards 
ought not to be admitted to what the world calls good 
society, much moie, they thought, ought they to be ex- 
cluded from a religious society lloreoi er, they were 
laymm of good leport wbo were to natch over moral 
ordei, and even thoi>e laymen were appointed by other 
laymen, members themselves of the council This fact 
made a gieat difference between the Romish discipline 
and that which the reformers desired In this case there 
was no suggestion of a reign of clericalism, and this 
doubtless contnhuted to the adoption of the rules. Cal 
vinnas convinced chat morality ought to distinguish 
the reformed Church fiom the deformed [rtglise nfor- 
mu dt Veglisi dt/omtle) Was it not dissolute living, 
both on the part of the laity, and still more on the part 
of the monks and the priests, which had called foith m 
the Church the sharpest rebukes? It was not posai* 
bio to purify the faith without purifying tho life. That 
vv ould have been a flagrant contradiction If tho Refer* 
inatioQ made light of morality, it would destroy itself as 
Home had done With rcgaid to doctrine, no one sup* 
posed that tho reformed Church could hold in its boaom 
cither Roman Catholics or pantheists who believed 
neither in God nor m tho imraoriality of tho souk AlThy 
then should it tolcrato irapuro persons or robbers? Ail 
this is true but nevertheless there is something m the 
system that does not work smoothly Calvin was right, 
and hcwasvvroiJg too WoshalJ have to say vrhcreiu 
Hy his truth and wherein lus error. 

Tho articles prcstnltd to tho senate dealt also with 
tho spiritual songs of the Church. If only tho muustvr 
speak, worship remains cold but tho singing * has power 
to raise our hearts to Gol/ saul Calvin, ‘and to simiu 
late us to exalt lus name.* lie urged tho education of 
tluldrcn, ‘m order to correct tho wonderful rudeiuss 
and ignoranco in which they weru left through the ueglt* 
geiicc of tlitir parents, and which is not by any meaiu 
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allowaWe in the Church of God.’ Then he treated of 
the order of marriage, ‘ a subject involved in much confu- 
sion by the pope, who undertook to establish degrees at 
his own pleasure.’ Galvin closed his articles with an 
eloquent exhortation to the council. ‘ Take not these 
admonitions,’ said he, ‘ as coming from us, but from Him 
who "ives them in his ^Vord. And should any one 
allege the difficulty of putting them in practice, let it not 
trouble you ; for we must cherish tiie hope that when- 
ever we are willing to do what God has commanded. His 
goodness will prosper our enterprise and bring it to a 
good end, as you yourselves have found by experience to 
this day.’ 

Calvin thus set about his task like a great master. A 
catechism which bore at once the impress of genius and 
of piety: a. confession of faith, pure and living: a 
Church order which had for its aim the removal of vice 
and the quickening of piety : — these formed the three- 
fold labor with which the illustrious reformer began 
his work. 

The articles, after being s.anctioned by the lower 
council, were carried the same day before the Council of 
the Two Hundred, and were allowed. The council fur- 
ther decreed * that no shops should be open on Sundays 
during the time of divine service : that all persons who 
had images and idols in their houses should destroy 
them or bring them to be burnt : that no one should 
sing foolish songs nor play at games of cliance : ami 
finally that the syndic Porral and Jean Goulaz should be 
commissioned to see to the maintenance of good morals 
in the city, and that people led lives conformed to the 
will of God.* The choice of Porral was very good : 
that of Goulaz, who was personally no enemy to play or 
to taverns, was not so good. The council showed by 
these measures with what seriousness it meant to pro- 
ceed in the accomplishment of the Eefonnation. Soon 

* Eegisters of the Council, Jan. 16, 1537. 
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ifter it adopted another resolution STany children o( 
Geneia Mere sent away to various places and intrusted 
to foreign governors The council decreed, January 30, 
that ‘those persons who had children at schools not in 
Geneva, should have them brought into that town or 
placed in othei (?7iri5iian schools, that otherwise the 
said children would be deputed of citizenship* Tins 
was a rigorous measure , but it shows what spirit actu 
ated the council, aud its zeal m the cause of sound 
education 

These important acts met with no opposition oven from 
the citizens who subsequently so sturdily resisted tho 
rules of discipline Theic was however a certain show 
of opposition, but It was in mere sport The high- 
spirited jouth of the town easily escited, indulged in 
laiightir and sarcasm flicy were c«pcciilly aimojed 
itthozeil of tlio syndic Porral, wlneJi cros«ed them in 
their pastimis , and when new sjndics had been elected, 
February 4, and Porral went out of olEce, theso young- 
sters began tho next day to ut I*icca Porrol 
They vvote in tho hat, as a badge, a leek (/lorrcau), and 
served at their feasts a dish of locks. Each of them 
would. prick the porral with abundauco of jests. 
‘L^giei lleschaut and somo other young men of tho 
town’ were imprisoned, February 5, for this s] ort.t 
Forial requested Fartl to accompany him to the prison, 
for tho purpose of admonishing them But tho joung 
folk did not profit by it Some have called them frolic- 
some, others di>.'‘Olutc Wo think that tho former term 
IS the most filling As tho council saw in the procce 1 
mgs of the joung culprits, sajs a contemporarv,! 
more of youth and fbolishiiess than of malicious iutcii 
tion, they set them at liberty four dajs after ihtir 

* Ri^gistcrs of the Council Jan 30 1S37 

f See iho Registers of lr*.b 5 Q an I 0, IW? together with the 
remarks of Flournola appenUd to ouo copy of tho U« glsUrs p 
1010 S Bolsoc I te d« Cult%n vlU 
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arrest, under promise to appear again when required. 
It is very likely that Porral had acted with a little too 
much risfor in this aftair. 

The Genevese people testified their hearty accept- 
ance of this Christian constitution by electing, Febru- 
ary 5, syndics devoted to the Keformation. Other 
candidates of note were rejected. It was acknowledged 
that the equality of the citizens was established by this 
constitution, the rules applying to all alike, ‘ and fami- 
lies of the highest distinction being bound to submit 
like other people.’ This gratified the commonalty. 
Calvin, however, did not indulge in illusions. He was 
afraid that a certain number of citizens, and even some 
of the highest eminence, would oppose the Reform ; 
and he urgently required that all should be called upon 
to profess it.' ‘ In default of this,’ he said, ‘ he w'ould 
stay no longer at Geneva.’ * What he had presented 
was for the benefit of all. If all would not accept it, he 
would go aw'ay, for he had no intention of invading or 
usurping by force or by fraud. On March 13, the 
council resolved to see to the Lord’s Supper, and to the 
observance of the other articles.f On April 1*7 it was 
decreed that a syndic, the captain of the quarter, and 
the tithing men {dizeniers) should visit all the hou^ies of 
the tithings {dizaines) to propose the articles respect- 
ing the faith. On the 27th of the same month it was 
resolved to print the confe.ssion of faith, and to furnish 
a sufficient number of copies to the tithing men for the 
inhabitants of their tithings, in order that W'hen the 
people should be visited they might be better instructed 
and well inforraed.| Each man should know what he 
was going to do ; there must be no surprise. Calvin, 
indeed, was not content with the mere instruction of 
the Genevese in accoi’dance with the confession. It 

* Eozet, CliTon. de Geneva, iv. ch. 9. 

f Registers of the Council, Mar. 13. 

X Ibid, of the days mentioned. 
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would lia\c sufficed Saunier, 'vvbo saw ujtli regret, at 
least at tln» time, that adhesiou to the formula of the 
confession avas required of every Genoese.* But it 
was not enough for Cahm that the document should he 
officially recognized by the council as an oxpicssion of 
the faith of the Genoese, a course which had been 
deemed satisfactory in other places Ho demanded 
that each individual should accept It Ho did not bo 
heve that the state ^aa m this case responsible for the 
people Every Genevese was responsible before God 
He did not want religion m tbc mass Does not Chri«t 
say, W/iOSoeier shall confess me befotemm/ Whoso- 
ever — that IS, each individual Tins is perfectly true , 
but the miatahe is to suppose that, m order to confc&s 
Clmst, It IS necessary to sign a theological confession 
'If thou behevest m thy heart, lliou sbilt bo saved/ 
says Paul IVc arc reminded of a poor woman who 
dcMtcd participation at tho supper, and whoso pastor 
subjected her to an examination on the three oQiccs of 
Christ, as proplict, priest, and Ling * Ah, sir,’ she re- 
plied, * I know nothing of tho«K) things, but I am ready 
to die for liim ’ ‘That will do,’ said the nuniatcr, w ith 
some sense of «hame Theology is necessary to thco 
logiaos , It must not be demanded of siniplc folk Tho 
three leading roimstcis, P ircl, Calvin, and Courault, tho 
latter blind and old, being of tho same mind on tho 
subject, appeared before the Two Hundred, prcaentcd 
their fonnula, and camesUy pressed the council to give 
glorj to God bj coiifcsstiig IIis truth * It is nght,’ 
said Calvin, ‘that in so sacred a dul> you, who are 
bound to set ati example of all virtue, should go heforo 
tbc people' But tint was not enough for him ‘llicn,* 
bo added, * assemble the eoimlrv by tithmgs, and let 
everj man swear to this confession ’ f 'Iho comicd 

• \jdcl)atur iniUo Sintrlosirgru ferroquwl exlgtreiur o.n 
/imIouIs formula —C ah OjppU W i rlnc,ot (Jcneia. 153 

t Ut plots ilccuriaiim conrocata la coafcasioneca Utani ju 
rarec— Cde Ojyp tbiras. Br) t p J30 
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adopted the views of the reformer, which Sannier him- 
self had embraced. All the tithing men were summoned 
to give first their own adhesion ; and the council 
charged them to exhort those over whom they were set 
to follow the commandments of God, and to bring their 
men [leurs ge7is) to St. Peter’s, tithing by tithing 
(there were twenty-eight of them), to adhere to the con- 
fession. The adhesion was given through the medium 
of the tithing men, successively, and not simultaneously. 
A principle, from which there was no deviation, ex- 
cluded women from the general council. But in this 
instance the assembly was of a religious rather than a 
political character. It was well known how great the 
influence of Avoman is in the family as regards religion. 
It is therefore possible that both men and women were 
summoned together to St. Peter’s, distributed in groups 
by their tithing men. The decree which we have just 
cited directs them to bring their gens, a word Avhich 
may include both sexes. However, Ave have found no 
positive evidence on this point. One single fact ap- 
pears to indicate that Avoraen Avere present. On Sep- 
tember 28, 15.37, the council dealt Avith the case of 
Jeanne la Gibesci^re, Avho would not sAvear to the neAV 
reformation, and banished her on that account. But 
more than a month earlier, on August 21, this same 
Jeanne, belonging to a particular sect {the /Spirituals), 
on its being proposed to her to swear to the neAV refor- 
mation, had refused to do so, and had consequently 
been placed under ai’rest. That case, therefore, cannot 
be alleged as an absolute proof that Avomen also SAVOre 
to the confession at St. Peter’s. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, July 29, the council assem- 
bled in the cathedral, and the tithings passed in succes- 
sively. Young people who had attained their majority, 
and old men Avith white hair, perhaps Avomen as Avell as 
men, came foi-Avard. Rozet, secretary to the council, read 
the confession of faith. Next came the oath of fidelity and 
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Tina cordial relation betrveen Calvin and Farel, m spite 
of the difference of. their ages, is among the most hcTvi 
tiful instances of the kind in history Calvin sub^ie- 
quentlj extolled he c^WeA tkcir sacred friendship 
and union, and said ifftctionately, ^You and I are one 
There was between them, says Calvin on another occa 
Sion, a good understanding and a friendship which, 
consecrated by the name of Christ, waa profitable to his 
Church 

The school, placed under tho direction of Saunier, 
likewise flourished Lessons began at five o’clock in the 
morning f The pupils were instructed * m the three 
most excellent languages, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, in 
addition to the French, which, in tho opinion of tho 
learned, is by no means to be despised * Mathunn Cor 
dier, formerly CaU in s teacher, soon devoted himself to 
this task. Kumcrous scholars, attracted to Geneva by 
the great work which was being achieved there, came 
from Ba«cl, Berne, Bienne, Zurich, and other places, to 
study there These messmates lived at the ColUgv, with 
Sautiier, whose house wasordcred in a Christian manner 
‘Daily, before they sat down to meat, one of them read 
aloud a chapter of tho Bihto and all tho rest listened 
■While seated at the table, they each repeated a sentence 
of Holy Scripture ’ J Thus were fashioned the strong 
men of tho sixteenth century The system which cx 
eludes from tho school tho Biblo aud oven religion, that 
IS to say, tho regencrativo and training elcmeut, will 
never form tho like. 

TIio reformers, w hoso inlcrcourso with each other w as 
pleasant and refreshing, enjojed in addition tho appro 
>al of the majontj of tho people, and particularlj of the 
magistrates llectivingso much encouragement in thur 

• Dedication of tlio /pttrs d TxU (1549). Calvin Inclodta 
Vlret In this friendship 

f Saunier, OrJreet iTwnitra <Fcntersn<r en UiniUdiftemr* 
153s t TcpriDicd by n. A. Bclant l&CC J Ilnd 
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ministry, they were brave, active, and unwearied in 
their calling. Far from being weighed down with their 
great task, they appeared rather to grow stronger under 
the burden ; and this is a distinctive mark of great men. 
If any difficulty arose, if any village were in need of a 
preacher, Farel and Calvin applied with confidence to 
the council, which usually acceded to their request, and 
acted even with generosity.* When a good citizen 
pointed out, February 13, that Calvin had not yet re- 
ceived anything, the council decreed to present him 
with six ecus.f The next day, Farel, with his brother 
and Sauniei”, applied for the grant of citizenship ; it was 
resolved that they should receive it free of charge. Cal- 
vin did not become a citizen of Geneva till a later 
period. Nor was he the only one who deferred that 
matter. Other celebrated Frenchmen declined the citi- 
zenship of Geneva, their city of refuge, on the ground 
that they could not renounce France. That love for 
the old country was probably one of the motives which 
led Calvin to put off for three-and-twenty years becom- 
ing a citizen of the city of which he was the very soul. 
On February 27 they presented to Saunier thirty meas- 
ures of wheat ; and, on June 6, six ecus to Courault. 
The gift were not large, but every age has its own 
measure. 

The council, which concerned itself about the wants 
of the ministers, watched likewise, in conformity with 
the constitution, over the wants of the Church and the 
purity of morals. Letters were written, February 7, at 
the request of Farel, to Besan 9 on and to Neuchdtel, re- 
specting Olivetan’s Bible.J The lay magistrates were 
severe. On the 23d of the same month, a player and 

* Registers, May 1, 1537. 

f Six ecus are 18 francs (about 15 shillings). 

f [The French version of the Bible, bearing the name of Pierre 
Robert Olivetan, one of the reformers, was published at Neucha- 
tel in 1535. — Translator.^ 

VOL VI. — 13* 
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sharper, who was cheating the people out of their monej, 
was sentenced to bo exposed for an hour, with bis fraudu 
lent cards hung round his neck The * grand Vran 
cow,’ guilty of impurity, had to gi\c as a fine a halter, 
eighteen feet long, such as is used for tj ing up cattle 
A man and uoman guilty of adultery, were banished, 
June 1, for a year On March 13 the council, intruding 
even into the spiritual domain, determined to make ar 
raogements about the X.ord*a Supper and other things,* 

Thus Geneva took an important place both as a 
Church and a school Foreigners resorted to it, or sent 
their children there The beauty of its situation formed 
also a powerful attraction Of all descriptions of Gen 
eva, the following is doubtless ono of the most ancient 
*Do not imagine,’ said Saumcr, ‘ that Genova is some 
frightful, almost uninhabitable toun, in the midst of 
barren and solitary rocks The streets, with a few cxccp- 
tton«, arc broad and in good condition, and there aro 
several largo public places Encircled b) a continuous 
chain of mountains, it has ncacrthclcss on all sides a 
tract of level country extending round il in tho form of 
a great thcatio As for tho lake, it is diUicnlt to say m 
what respect it la of most valuo to the city, whether for 
profit, for defence (par«mCH<), or for beauty Tho water 
is not at all muddy or turbid, but to the aery bottom is 
clear as fine glaa^, so that people take a wonderful plcaa 
uro m looking at it To sum up, tho said town is sit- 
uated on the frontiers of three great countries, to wit, 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy, as it wtro a place marked out 
(dtpufte) for gatherings of merchants’! Geneva was 
going to bo marked out for other gatherings ‘ Already 
Mathunn Cordicr,’ says a coutomporary, * a man more 

• Stt Registers for tho (lays uaisej At UlITtrcnt tlalca hsro 
heca assignotl, vro mid that oura aro takea from the Uo),lstcr«. 

e only maku this rcoiarh which wo acknowh d(,o is of no i,Tcat 
Impotiaoct , that no ouo may suspect any trickery to tho matter. 

1 baunior, Onfra tt tnanUre, etc. 
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ikilful in training schools in the French tongue than 
any man of our time has been, brought with him a large 
number of learned men.’* We have already spoken 
elsewhere of the arrival of young Englishmen at the foot 
of the xilps, for the sake of enjoying intercourse with 
Calvin. Saunier’s description siiows that the reformers 
were not unobservant of the beauties of mature. They 
loved them, and contemplated them .at Genova in the 
height and perfection of their majesty. 


CHAPTER V. 

CALTIN COiJTEXDS WITU FOUEIGN DOCT’OKS, AND IS 
ACCUSED OF AUDVNISM. 

QLutcu TO June, 1537.) 

The peace and satisfaction which were the fruit of 
the settled order, and even of the beauty of the places 
in which these great changes had been effected, did not 
long remain undisturbed. Some foreign doctors came 
to Geneva, Herman of Liege and Andrew Benoit, the 
latter also a native of the Netherlands, both of them 
belonging to that enthusiastic sect, some of whoso 
leaders Calvin had previously encountered in France, 
and who called themselves the Spirituals.f These sec- 
taries had found their w.ay into western Europe, but 
Germany and the Netherlands were, above all, their pro- 
per countries. The German mind has a philosophical 
and even mystical tendency, which gives rise to a 
longing to penetrate deeper than the Bible itself into 
the knowledge of divine things. The central positron 
of Geneva, the important revolution in politics and reli- 

* Froment, Geates de Ge?ieve, p. 239. 

f Hist, of the Reform, in the Time of Calvin, iij. book 4, ch. 8. 
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sharper, who v, as cheating the people out of their raouey, 
was sentenced to he exposed for an hour, with his fraudu 
lent cards hung round his neck The ^ grand TVan 
coiS,’ guilty of impurity, had to gi\e as a fine a haittr, 
eighteen feet long, such as is used for tying up cattle. 
A man and woman guilty of adultery, were hauished, 
June I, for a year On March 13 the council, intruding 
c\ en into the spiritual domain, determined to make ar 
rangementa about the Lord’s Supper and other things.* 

Thus Geneva took an important place both as a 
Church and a school roreigners resorted to it, or sent 
their children there The beauty of its situation formed 
also a poiverful attraction Of all descriptions of Gen 
Cl a, the folloumg is doubtless one of the mosC ancient 
‘Do not imagine,’ said Saunier, ‘ that Genova is some 
frightful, almost uninhabitable town, m the midst of 
barren and solitary rocks The streets, with a few cxccp* 
tion% are broad and in good condition, and there are 
several largo public places Encircled b) a continuous 
chain of mountains, it has nevertheless on all sides a 
tract of level country extending round it in the form of 
a great theatre As for tho lake, it is JifEcnlt to say m 
what respect it is of most value to tho city, whether for 
profit, for defence [parement), or for beauty Tho water 
13 not at all mudd) or turbid, but to tho very bottom is 
clear as fine glas«, so that peojdo take a wonderful pleas 
lire in looking at it To sum up, iho said town is sit- 
uated on tho frontiers of tbreo great countries, to wit, 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy, as it wero a place marked out 
(dtjmUe) for gatherings of merchants 'f Geneva was 
going to bo marked out for other gatherings. * Already 
JilatUunn Cordicr,* says a contemporary, * a man more 

* Sie lU'glfttcrs for the da;s o&tacd As dlfTervnt liatrs htre 
been assigned, v*o add that oura arts taken front tU«. He^Ulcra. 
\\ooq 17 inako tbls rcmiik. wblch v«o acknowlidgo U of nu ^real 
imporioou, that uo ouQ may kuspcct any trickery In tho matter. 

t btunlcr, Ordn it tnanure, etc. 
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sldlful in training schools in the French tongue than 
any man of our time has been, brought with him a large 
number of learned men.’* We have already spoken 
elsewhere of the arrival of young Englishmen at the foot 
of the Alps, for the sake of enjoying intercourse with 
Calvin. Sauniev’s description shows that the reformers 
were not unobservant of the beauties of nature. They 
loved them, and contemplated them at Genova in the 
height and perfection of their majesty. 


CHAPTER V. 

CALYIN CONTENDS WITH FOREIGN DOCTORS, AND IS 
ACCUSED OV AKIANISil. 

(MARon TO Juke, 1537.) 

The peace and satisfaction which were the fruit of 
the settled order, and even of the beauty of the places 
in which these great changes had been effected, did not 
long remain undisturbed. Some foreign doctors came 
to Geneva, Herman of Liege and Andrew Benoit, the 
latter also a native of the Netherlands, both of them 
belonging to that enthusiastic sect, some of whose 
leaders Calvin had previously encountered in France, 
and who called themselves the Spirituals.f These sec- 
taries had found their way into western Europe, but 
Germany and the Netherlands were, above all, their pro- 
per countries. The German mind has a philosophical 
and even mystical tendency, which gives rise to a 
longing to penetrate deeper than the Bible itself into 
the knowledge of divine things. The central position 
of Geneva, the important revolution in politics and I’eli- 

* Froment, Gestes de Genhe, p. 239. 

t Eist. of the Reform, in the Time of Calvin, iii. book 4, ch. 8. 
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gion wlucli had jusfc bteu actoniphshed there, eicitci 
in those scetanea the hope of e‘-tahhshing tbem'^cUe 
in the tity for the purpobc of spreading theinseht 
afterwards over France, Italy, and other countries 
These new doctor*, from the tune of their arrival, ha 
labored to diffuse their opinions, and had gained parti 
sans Among these were some members of tn* 
council * Proud of this first •uiccess, they expected tc 
subsUtnte in Geneva their dreams for the Gospel TU( 
claim set up by these Spirituals, of penetrating furthti 
into the truth than the reformers did, gave them uccr 
tain attractiveness for minds eager for novelties. They 
boldly announced that they were willing to dispute 
With the preachers As early us ilurch 0 they w cm 
called before the council, and were iiuited to communi 
cato III writing the articles which they intended to main 
tain f Herman and Benoit complied with this re- 
quest, and delivered their theses to the council The 
council took them into consider uion on March 13 In 
calling thomselies the <S/nri/Mo&, tlicso men meant to 
assert that the spirit alone acted in them Thoir doc* 
trine was a more or less gross kind of Pantheism 
They did not think, in general, * that the soul was a 
substance, a creaturo having essence , it was merely, m 
tlieir V lew, the property wliu h a man lias of brcatlung, 
of moving, and of performing other vital actioiiP J 
They said that in jilacc of our soiilb it is God who hvts 
in us, and docs m us all the actions pertaining to Iih 
God bicamo the creature,* adds Calvin, ‘and the laltir 
was no longer any thing * § An assuswiiotioii hav ing been 
coimmlttd at Pans, Quiutiii, a leader among the Spint 
uals, rcjdicd to some who asked bun who coimniiled U, 
’ Hs thou, 'tis I, 'ti» God, for w hat tliou and I do, 'tis God 
that docs It.’ They had also peculiar ideas re-pectmg 
JcMis Christ. They did not hold that ho had been very 

* CArvni^us <fs book It ch 4 

I Ucglatcrs M*r I Ciir Opp v p iTtf. 
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man, but made him a kind of phantom, as to his body. 
They held similar errors about baptism, excommunica- 
tion, the magistrate, oaths, and other matters. We are 
not in possession of the articles which they presented to 
the council, and it is probable that they did not put 
forward the most ollensive points of their system. But 
the majority of the council ‘ believed that it would bo 
dangerous to discuss those articles in public, on account 
of the weakness (tendrite) of men’s minds. They there- 
fore determined to give them a hearing on the follow- 
ing day, March 14, but only in the Council of the Two 
Hundred.’ 

The sensation created in the city by the presence 
of Herman and Benoit, and the eagerness with which 
certain citizens were pleased to listen to them, had not 
escaped the notice of the reformers. If these doctors 
were not refuted, Geneva, withdrawn from the errors 
of the papacy, might fall into the dreams of Pantheism. 
The reformers therefore asked permission to attend the 
sitting. Herman and Benoit expounded tlieir system. 
The council wished to hush up the affair ; but Farel, 
confident in the force of truth, i-equested that it might 
be publicly discussed. His entreaties were complied 
with, and the debate was fixed for the next day, 
March 15.f 

The disputation took place in the grand auditory 
of Rive, on March 15, 10, and 17, and on each occasion 
lasted the whole day. No report of these debates has 
come down to us. But some notion may be formed of 
them from the two tractates which Calvin devoted to 
the exposition and refutation of the system.J The dis- 
cussion was very animated. The reformers so forcibly 

* Registers, Mar. 13. f 14. 

f ‘ See Brieve instruction pour armer tons tons fideles,’ etc — 
Calv. 0pp. vi. pp. 49-113 ; and ‘ Contre la secte pliantastique et 
furieuse des Libertina qui se nomment Spirituels.’ — Ibid. pp. 
149-348. 
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confuted, by tlie Word of God olono, the doctrines 
advanced by the two SpinluaU m the public dispula 
tion, that the ivholo tube thenoeforth disappeared from 
that Church* The Council of the Two Hundred hav 
mg assembled, March 18, declared that the assailant 
was not sufficient^ that is to say, that his opinions were 
erroneous But they remarked that this disputation 
might beget differences and that the faith might bo 
imperilled The reformers were thereforo forbidden for 
the future to engage in such discussions Then Her 
man and Benoit being ealicd in, the syndics said to them, 
‘ We ha\e been quite willing to bear you, for wo listen 
to everybody, but seeing that yon are not able toproie 
the truth of your propositions by Holy Scripture, wo 
baao pronounced them to be contrary to the truth Aro 
you willing to retract, and to return to God and ask 
his forgia cnesa ? ’ ‘Wo submit to tho will of God,* 
they replied, * but wo will not by any means retract 
our word<i * 

Those of the Genoveso who had taken them from the 
tzmo of their coming for good oangchcal Christians 
bad called them brethren But these foreigners had 
shown thcmschcs very quarrelsome, and haaing re 
fused even to pray with tho Chnslians of Gentia— * 
an oQknsiac sign of Ihcir sectarian spirit — Ihej Mere 
no longer called bj tho name of brethren Ilonoier, 
no penally was at that timo imposed on them, m tho 
hope that they might bo brought lo more Christian 
senUraents. But that was indulging lu a mere illusion 
It was therefore decreed according to tho custom of 
the ago, that these doctors, and c\try intmLcr of their 
sect, should be batuahed for oer from Gtiieva, under 
pain of death *lho most admirable feature of this 
businesV said tho carl) biographers of CaB in, ‘ is, (hat 
if some churches of Germany ha\c been delivered from 
• Beta, Fita Culnnv. Tm d«C*fcii* (in Preach) p 3t 
1801. 
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these doctors, they were so "by mere rigor of justice ; 
while at Geneva the magistrate had no hand in itj'' 
Certainly, bo did not employ against them either im- 
prisonment or torture; Calvin endeavored only to 
convince them hy argument. But banishment, under 
pain of death, is nevertheless a very palpable act of the 
magistrate. On the other hand, it is also a mistake to 
say that the Registers knew nothing of Calvin’s vic- 
toi-y.f On the contrary, the decree of tlio council was 
expressly based on the fact that the doctors had been 
unable to prove the truth of their propositions by Holy 
Scripture. 

These were not the only .attacks which the reformers 
had to sustain at the outset of their career. There 
were certain restless spii-its wlio saw with vexation 
Calvin, Farel, and Vi ret at the head of the Reformation 
in French-speaking lauds, and who wished to deprive 
them of their position, that they might occupy it them- 
selves. These new troubles, caused by jealousy and 
ambition, were of a sharper kind, and lasted longer.^ 
Their originator was that doctor of the Sorbonne, 
Caroli, whom we saw arrive from France at Geneva at 
the time of the gre.at disputation of 1535. § Caroli was 
a sort of theological adventure!’. He did not at heart 
care for the sacred end which the Reformation had in 
view. An incurable levity, which would not allow him 
to adhere to any party, a liking for aj^ythiug whicli 
seemed to him new and fashionable, a burning thirst for 
glory and for fortune, a craving for liberty to satisfy 
Fis vicious inclinations, these were the feelings which 
actuated him, and threw him into a camp which he 
soon abandoned to seek in another the gratification of 

*■ Vie de Calvin, by Beza-Colladon, p. 31. 

t Johann Calvin, by Kampscbulte, i. p. 295. 

X ‘ Alter eccleaise turbator majores et diuturniorea turbas dedit.’ 
— Beza, Vita Calv., 1575. p. 5. 

§ Vol V. book ix. cb. 3 and 4. 
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the same evil desires Vain, proud, cnnging, and in 
consistent, he appeared as an assailant of the monks 
when a sort of reformation was in vogue in Trance. 
Xext, when the era of persecution had begun, ho made 
his escape to Geneva The object of bis dreams wis 
to become a sort of bishop, to govern the reformed 
tburches m French Switzerland, and ho propo'-ed to 
establish a doctrine which should hold a middle place 
between the Gospel and the pope. Ho had made 
acquaintance with the principal cities of his future 
diocese From Geneva he had gone to Ifeuch itel, and 
there he had become pastor, and lud married Wo 
have seen him appointed first pastor at Lausanne ‘In 
every place that be visited he Uft some traces of Ins 
baseness’* He tack<d before every breeze In a little 
while ho passed from the Romisb camp into the Pro 
tcatant , then, because the reformers remonstrated with 
him, ho rcCurued to (us vomit, according to the Sonp 
turo phrase , quitted the papal hierarchy a second time, 
to assooi^to with the evangelicals , and finally ended his 
roving and wretched life at Home. Caroh is one oftho 
most despicable characters of that cj) 0 ch— one of those 
ecclesiastical Don Quixotes who boa&t of smiting all 
their enemies Besides vainglory, ho had another pas 
8ion quite as intcnso — hatred He detested Tarel, who 
had known him at Pans and bad rebuked him for hia 
Mccs. Ho dcitsled Virct, who had once preached oil 
iiupunty before bim , a sermon which Caroh, convicted 
by his own conscience, thought was meant for him In 
vain Viret a'-suixd lum that ho had preached for every 
body CaroU never forgave him And lastly, the high 
esteem in which Calvin w is held tilled this Panstati 
doctor with envy and jealousj. Ho w is hanlly silili-d 
at I-ausanno when, eager to realize Ins dreaui", ho 
dem mde i at Btriie thu oveniiglit of a certain immUr of 
* Ui quucumc^ue \eulssct, ccrU bubj tuiqUmllalB ImiiixsM 
Tcad^iA rcUtiqucrel.'~lk:i*,p 3 
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pastors and of churches. The Bernese refused this, and 
at the same time begged Viret to aid with his advice a 
foreigner who did not perfectly know the country, and 
decreed that no innovation should be introduced among 
the people by any pastor without a preliminary deliber- 
ation of all the brethren.* 

Garoli was not at all inclined to submit to this rule. 
A fantastic schoolman, he was fond of putting forward 
strange paradoxes, and of raising discussions which 
irritated men’s minds and gave him an opportunity of 
showing off his cleverness. That sort of thing was a 
remnant of the Middle Ages ; but the age of the Refor- 
mation demanded a different method. Garoli was an 
anachronism. His rank as doctor of the Sorbonne 
ought, in his view, to set him at the top of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, before which the rude herdsmen of 
Helvetia must bend. He meant to make a reformation 
sui generis, to advance views peculiar to himself, and to 
set up doctrines to which no one had before attained. 
An opportunity soon presented itself. Viret, his young 
colleague, having gone to pay a visit to his friends at 
Geneva, Garoli took advantage of his absence, and, 
ascending the pulpit, read a sei’ies of theses tending to 
prove that prayers ought to be made for the dead. ‘I 
have no intention,’ he said as he closed, ‘of taking 
lessons from a young man,’ thus pointing to Viret. It 
was plain, from his gestures, his voice, his words so 
arrogant and so full of tartness, that he was over- 
excited. f Viret, being informed by one of his friends, 
soon returned, and rebuked him for his freak. But 
Garoli, proud of what he impudently called his dis- 
covery, replied — ‘I do not believe in purgatory, nor do 
I suppose that the dead can be comforted b}’- the prayers 
of the living ; those things are mere fictions. But I 

* Calvin’s Letter to Megander, probably of Mar. 1537. — 
Library of Geneva. Calv. Opp, x. p. 85. Herminjard, iv. p. 187. 

f Herminjard, iv. p. 187. 
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bol\e\e that ^vc ought lo ash God to hasten his judg 
went for ibo happiness of hia samts and of all the mem- 
bers of the Church, the Virgin, the prophets, and the 
apostles, who will bo the first to profit thereby ’ * 
CaroU thus pitched his tent between Rome aud the 
Gospel, being neither With the one nor Miih the other, 
but being merely himself Tliat was Ins wish Had he 
only urged the Chnteb to say to the Lord, ‘Come 
quickly,’ he would have spoken m conformity nith Holy 
Scripture But lus intention was that the prayer 
should be olFered m favor of the dead, a pretence which 
finds no justification in the Bible Viret rtphed to him 
— You know that we ought not to preach any merely 
private ^lcws without having firvt communicated them 
to one another If you have found in Scripture my 
instruction which is unknown to me, I will freely 
cmhiaoo it , but if you preach some erroueous doctrine, 
allow me, as your colleague, lo make some observations 
on it * ^ Tint w as just what Caroli did not want. He 
ausuored Viret haughtily, and proudly maintained his 
doctrine 

Many friends of the Gospel looked to Calvin, who 
enjoyed their entire confidence, and begged him to go 
immediately to Lau'sanne Hus be did Farel would 
have liked to accompany him , but the Bernese re 
quested him to look after lus own church and not after 
theirs Delegates from Berne were sent to T ausanne, 
and a kind of consistory was thus formed, in which 
Cabin, It appears, stated the case But the proud 
Caroli, who thought it beneath, hia dignity to make a»y 
defence, refused m the haughtiest manner lo give the 
least explanation of his conduct He was greatly 
annoyed to find himself accused by Calvin, whose supe 

* Voluit Carolus ecclesiam catholicam semper orare nt 
resurgant vltamque lutun seculi corpora defunctonim consequan 
iQr* — Megsnder to BuUinger,Mar 8 1537 Calv Opp x p 89 

t Rucliat V p 21 Calv C?j>p p 89 
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riority "was so troublesome to him. He immediately 
formed his plan. He resolved to turn against the re- 
former the sword with which the latter had threatened 
him, and to plunge it into him up to the hilt. ‘ If the 
minister of Geneva,’ he exclaimed, ‘ has shown so much 
zeal in bringing this business before your assembly, it 
is a shameful conspiracy, the only object of which is to 
ruin me completely.’ Viret then spoke, and so clearly 
set forth the subterfuges and calumnies of Caroli, that 
the assembly condemned him to make a retractation, 
regardless of his amour propre. Astounded by a sen- 
tence so severe, this man, who so easily passed from one 
extreme to another, humbled himself, and with lament- 
ings and tears asked for pardon. Calvin was touched 
by this demeanor, and in the abundance of his modera- 
tion prayed the assembly to spare Caroli the act which 
wounded his pride. Viret did the same. Their request 
was granted. The doctor of the Sorbonne had then 
nothing better to do than to retire quietly to his own 
house, with a grateful feeling towards his two noble 
adversaries. But their well-meant interposition had 
not really softened him ; his humility was a mere feint. 
He was determined at all cost to reach his end and 
become the foremost man in the Church. Jealous of 
the influence exercised by Calvin, Farel, and Viret in 
Switzerland, he said to himself that in order to get 
firmly seated in the saddle, the man already riding 
must first be dismounted. The ruin of‘ these three 
doctors was the task which he had to undertake. He 
felt sure of the secret support, at least at Geneva, of 
some of the leading men ; and he flattered himself that 
he should be able to involve Calvin in hopeless embar- 
rassment.* He resolved therefore to assume the char- 
acter of accuser, and to reduce his enemies to play the 
part of the guilty and the accused. 

People thought that they had done with this man, 

* Yie de Calvin, Beza-Colladon, p. 31. 
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and the assembly was on the point of breaking up 
when he suddenly rose, with a preoccupied look, as ii 
he had some burden on his conscience of >vhich bo iva‘ 
anxious to be nd ‘For the glory of God,’ said he, 
speaking in a declamatory tone, ‘ for the honor of the 
lords of Berne, foi the pmity of the faith, for the safety 
of the Church, for the public peace, and for the lelief ol 
my own conscience, I have now to set before you, my 
honorable lords, a matter on which I have long kept 
silence. The silence must now be broken 1 mu&t 
speaL There aic in the city of Geneva, as well as in 
jour country, many mimsterB who are tainted with the 
Allan heresy ’ Putting himself forward like a second 
Athanasiu*’, he named a great number of munsttrs, good 
men, nhom he declared guilty of the error of Anus, but 
without giving any evidence at all* Cahin was 
among the first in this catalogue of heictics To accuse 
him of being an Anan required an audacity and a pas 
Sion earned to the pitch of madness It appears that 
he was even accused, in common with his IViends, of 
maintaining the errors of the Spamaid Seivetus f The 
Genevese theologians had very recently encountered 
and defeated an Anan at Geneva, Claude of Savoy 
There was something more than passion m this attack, 
there was absurdity Calvin leaning towards Deism, 
jndeed i The Reformation was not a beginning of 
Deism, with which stupid enemies have charged it it 
was a reestablishing of Christianity 

The reformer was struck vvitb astomshroent. ‘ It had 
never entered into my imagination,’ he wrote, ‘ that wo 
had to fear being accused on this poiut ’ % Calvin per- 

* Ruchat de la JUf ▼ p 32 —Calvin a Letter to lUgan 

der Calv Opp l p 85 

f ‘ Serveti Hispaoi pcssimnm errorem confirmare — Calv Opp 
X p 103 

} * Quod id ne timere qoidem unquam m nxentem venent 
Calvin to Qrynaeus Calv Opp z p 108 
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ceived tlie scope of the attack which Caroli had just 
made. If he were to remain under this charge, his 
ministry would be compromised, his zeal suspected, his 
labors fruitless. Discord would be thrown into the 
evangelical camp, and Home exult to see the most 
devoted champions of the Reformation accused of deny- 
ing the divinity of the Saviour. The reformer immedi- 
ately rose ; and without any exhibition ot‘ violence, with 
Avhich his enemies are always ready to reproach him, he 
pointed out witli much spirit tlie inconsistency of his 
opponent. ‘ Only a few days ago,’ he said, “ Caroli in- 
vited me to his table. I was at tliat time a very dear 
brother. He bade me present his compliments to Farel ; 
he treated as Clu'istiaus all those whom he looks on to- 
day as heretics, and protested that he wished to main- 
tain for ever a brotlierly union with us. Where, at that 
time, Avas the glory of God, where the purity of tlie 
faith aud the unity of the Church?’ Then, turning 
towards the doctor of the Sorbonne — ‘ How could you,’ 
he said, ‘ conscientiously celebrate the holy supper on 
two occasions Avith an Arian associate ? From Avhat 
source have you learnt that I am tainted Avith that 
heresy ? Tell me, for I will clear myself of that infamy.’ 
As Caroli brought forward no evidence, the reformer 
appealed to the catechism Avhich he had recently pub- 
lished. ‘ This is the faith,’ said he, ‘ Avhich I have but 
lately professed. We confess that Ave believe in the 
Father, in the Son, and in the Holy Spirit ; and Avhen 
Ave name the Father, the Sou, and tlie Spirit, Ave do not 
imagine to ourselves .three gods. But Ave believe that 
Scripture and the experience of piety show us the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit in simplest divine 
unity.’ * 

Caroli Avas not by any means satisfied. The Avords 

* ‘ In eimplicissima Dei unitate, et Scriptura et ipsa pietatig 
experientia, Deum patrem, ejua Filium et Spiritum nobis ostea- 
dunt,’— Calv. 0pp. v. p. 337, and x. p. 83. 
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m hia view essential were missing Calvin thought it 
advisable, in works of a practical and popular character, 
to a\oid the use ot expressions which are not found m 
holy Senpture Therefoie he bad avoided the use, m 
the passage cited, of the terms Trinity, substance, or per 
sons Xuther had done the same ‘This terra, Trin 
ity^ said ho, ‘ is nowhere to be found in holy Senpture , 
It was m\ ented hymen Moreover the word is Ingid, 
and It 13 far better to say God than Trinity ’ * Calviu, 
who was full of spirit and life, was afraid that by the 
use of these theological terms Christianity should be 
placed solely m the understanding of the man and of the 
child, and not in his conscience, his heart, his will, and 
his works He had emplojed them the year before m 
the first edition of his Institution, which was intended 
for professed theologians f but ho had excluded them 
both from lus Confession, prepared chiefly for the laity, 
and from his Catechism, composed for children All 
ibis did not pacify Caroli, who, if he was orthodox, was 
only orthodox m the head He alleged that if Calvm 
was innocent of Ariamsm, be was guilty of SabeUianiBm 
‘ You will be under suspicion on that matter,’ said he, 
* until you havo subscribed the Atbanasiaa creed ' ‘ Ky 
practice,' replied Calvin, 'is not to approve of anything 
as in conformity with the Word of God until after duo 
considciation Caroh, thinking that the AtUanasisu 
cieed was compromised by this reserve, flew mto a 
passion and cried out, ‘ that this av owal was unu orthy 
of a Chnstiau ’ J 

* Lutlier EircJienpostiU (Walch li) am Trinitai 

f Iiquibus tarn pietas cordl erst (the oppoaentsof Arias and 
Sabellius) aSirmaiuat vere immo Deo tres personas eubsistere 
seu {quod idem exat) in Dej imitate subsistere penonarum tnnt 
tatem — Calv Opp L p 61 AftetiTards ( aivm said CUnstus 
ut quatenus Dous est sit onus cum patre Dtua ejusdem rwtura 
seu iiilfstantKB seu etsentsee non aliter quam persona distinclue. 
Ibid p 01 

t Calvm to Megaader — Rnchat v p 25 
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Up to this moment Calvin had restrained himself; 
hut he felt deeply the injustice of the doctor’s accusa- 
tions. When he had received an unmerited blow, he 
not seldom replied by striking another himself. The 
blow was just, but sometimes rather sharp. ‘ You will 
not find any one,’ he said to Caroli, ‘ more earnest than 
I am in maintaining the divinity of Jesus Christ. I 
think that I have given a sufficiently clear account of 
my faith. My works are in everybody’s hands, and all 
the orthodox churches approve my doctrine. But us for 
you, what evidence have you ever given of your faith, 
except possibly in public-houses and the haunts of vice ? 
Bor it is in such places that you have hitherto practised.’ 

Caroli, knowing all that could be told of his aban- 
doned life, and as cowardly as he was rash, trembled 
when he found that Calvin was approaching that sub- 
ject. In order to break the force of the blow, he 
retracted his charge, and declared that the writings of 
his opponent were good ; that he had always spoken 
well of the Holy Trinity ; and that no accusation could 
be drawn up against him, ‘ provided that he did not sup- 
port the cause of Farel.’ Caroli feared Farel less than 
Calvin, and hated him more. Yiret then spoke, and 
compelled the presumptuous doctor to retract what con- 
cerned himself ( Yiret). ‘ These retractations are not 
sufficient,’ said the two reformers ; ‘ we mean to defend 
likewise the cause of Farel and of our other absent 
brothers, whom you have unjustly accused.’ The dele- 
gates of Berne, when they saw what an important char- 
acter the debate was assuming, declared that it was 
necessary to carry it before a general assembly, and 
undertook to get one held. The meeting then broke up,* 

These circumstances occurred in February. Calvin, 
on his return to Geneva, fearing that the Bernese dele- 
gates might be slow to fulfil their promise, and per- 

* Calvin’s Letters to Megander and Grynaeus. — Ruchat, IList. de 
la Ref. V. pp. 23, 23. 
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cei\ing moruover that this affair coucerned the Church 
rather than the state, persuaded the nmiisters of Geneva 
to write to the ministers of Beine, pressing them to 
take the matter m hand * He wrote himself to Megan 
der, the chief among the Bernese pastors ‘ I cannot 
find words,’ ho said, * adequately to expiess the imminent 
peril to which the Chuich will he exposed if this busi- 
ness be indefinitely postponed The influence which 
joui position gives you lays on you more than any one 
else the obligation to use all your effoits to promote an 
early meeting of the assembly You cannot imagine 
how severely the blow struck by CaroU has shaken the 
foundation which we have laid People are sajiug, 
especially, even in countiy places, that we ought to 
begin by agreeing among ouisehes before wo think of 
conveitmg others Lot us not allow tUo coat of the 
Gospel, woven in one piece, to be rent by wicked men. 
Do all that is possible to secuic the meeting, befoio 
Easter, of all the Trench speaking minisleis who lue 
uudei the government of }our republic Easter fell 
in that year on April I 

As the reformer received no satisfactory reply, be 
set out for Berue lu the first fortnight m March, and 
implored the magistrates, the councillors, and the paa 
tors to convoke the synod immediatelj This was 
lefused linn, piobably on account of the buMiiess which 
accumulaUs during the weeks preceding the feast of 
Easter , but they promised him that the assembly should 
bo convoked immediately after Easter J We see what 
coinage and activity Calvin displayed , this was one of 
the signs of his genius Parel, on the contiary, was 
worn out by the distress, of mind which this affair had 
occasioned bun His condition was afflicting to his 

* Calvin to Megauder ^ Calvm to Megandcr 

f Quam ob causam Calvmoa Bcrnani venicna obniso petit ut 
8ynodu« cogeretur, quod aboegatuia ost liotoini usque post 
cUatU — Fueshn Epp Rf Led p 17J 
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friends. ‘ I should never have believed,’ said Calvin to 
Viret, ‘that with his iron constitution he could have 
been so pulled down.’ Farel’s age and his immense 
labors, however, accounted for his state. Calvin, alarmed 
at the prospect of losing so invaluable a fellow-laborer, 
wrote to Viret: ‘It is indispensable that you should 
return to us, unless we are prepared to see Farel die of 
grief. If we allow a breach to be made in the Genevese 
Church, I am afraid that schism will tear it to pieces.’ 
Instead of diminishing, the energy of Calvin appeared 
to increase, for he felt the justice of his cause. ‘ I am 
ready,’ he said, ‘ to maintain the contest with the utmost 
energy. The charges, first of Arianism, and then of 
Sabellianism, have not greatly disturbed us; our ears 
have been long accustomed to such calumnies, and we 
are confident tliat they will all end in smoke.’ f The 
valiant champion therefore awaited fearlessly the convo- 
cation of the syno 1. The council of Geneva, on receiv- 
ing the letters from the lords of Berne respecting this 
gathering, invit d the preachers to go thither ; and on 
May 11 the treasurer placed in Farel’s hands fifty florins, 
to cover the expenses of the journey.’]; 

The assembly met at Lausanne. On May 13 § there 
were seen enterinar the church of St. Francis the ban- 

O 

deret Rodolph de Graflfenried, Nicholas Zerkinden, 
secretary of state, the pas', or Grosmaun, commonly 
called Megand r, and another deputy from Berne. 
From Geneva ca ne Calvin, Farel, and Courault ; about 
twenty ministers from Neuchatel, and a hundred pastors 
from the Pays de Vaud, among the latter, Viret. Caroli, 
it seems, came with a bag such as barristers are accus- 

* Calvin, Op'p. s. p. 95. 

j- Calvin to Grynfeus, Opp, x. p. 106. 

t Registers of Council of Geneva, May 5 and 11. The florin 
was ratlier less than half a franc. 

§ The synod met, not in March, as has been said (KampschuRe, 
Johann Galvin, i. p. 296), but two months later. See preceding 
note. 
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tomeJ to carry, contaimng the brief of his proceedings * 

jander was president He stated that the assemhly 
had met in con'sequenoe oftlie charge brought h) Caroh 
against se\ era! ministers, of not believing in the Trinity, 
nor in the divinity of Jesus Christ Then addressing 
Virct, a subject of Berne, be inquired vvbat was hia 
opinion on that doctrine ‘ When -we confess one only 
God,’ replied the pastor of liausanne, ‘we comprehend 
the Father, with his eternal Word, and his Spirit, m 
one single and divine essence Nevertheless we do not 
confound the Father with the Word, nor the Word with 
the Spirit ’ Carol! rose and said with bitterness, ‘This 
piofcssion 18 too short, too dry, too obscure No men 
lion IS made in it of the Trinity, uor of substance, nor of 
’ Then taking a declamatory tone, he began to 
icoite the Nitcnc creed, afterwards the Atbanasiau cieed, 
making an<hgniRcd gestures with bis hands and arms, 
and moiing )jis liead and his body about in such an 
extiaordinaiy way that the grave assembly could not 
refrain from laughter In closing his speech, he said to 
his adversary, ‘ Nothing can clear you from the charge 
of Inresy except jour signing the three cecumenical 
creeds ’ f 

Calvin listened to him without interrupting him, but 
he could no longer keep silcoce A justitication on his 
part was almost superfluous He had fully professed the 
doctiine in his popular wntiugs, he had even, as wo 
have seen, employed the terms of the school in liis thco- 
I igical ImUtution But the point of irupoi tance for the 
safety of the Church was to make his ud\ ersary known, 
to tear the mask from his face That man, of di&«olute 
life, destitute of convictions, destitute of faith, whoso 
only thought was how to get possession of the highest 

* ‘Quomodo junsconsuUi pr^cipiunt nempe cum uuko para* 
tior —Calvin hpp x p 107 

t Tba Apostles , J»lcene and so called Atbanasiau Creeds*— 
Buebat, 7 p 3a 
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place, and who was endeavoring to conceal the licen- 
tiousness of his evil life under the pretence of religion, 
dared to accuse, with hypocritical lips, the faithful 
servants of God. A course so revolting roused Galvin’s 
indignation; and from his lips fell such earnest words as 
were inspired by the fraud, the vices, and the shameless- 
ness of his adversary. He completely stripped the man. 
‘ What wickedness this is,’ said he, ‘ without any cause 
hut mere lawless passions, to disturb the Church and to 
check the progress of the Gospel by bringing atrocious 
accusations against persons entirely innocent, who have 
rendered the most conspicuous services to the truth ! 
Caroli sets up a quarrel with us about the distinction of 
the persons in God. I am going to examine him in 
turn, but I take up the subject at a higher point, and I 
ask him if only he believes in God. I declare before 
God and before men, that he has no more faith in the 
divine Word than the dog and the swine that trample 
under foot holy things.’ Some will perhaps exclaim 
against this language, but it must be remembered that 
Calvin took these two words from holy Scripture, where 
they are used to mark two different characters, of both 
of which we must equally beware.* ‘ Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs,’ said Jesus, ‘ neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine.’ The swine represent men 
defiled by debauchery, and the dog is the beast that 
barks, pursues, and bites. These two kinds of excess 
precisely characterized Caroli. 

But Calvin did not stop there. He did not mean that 
people should be able to say that the ministers were not 
cleared of the charges brought against them. He 
therefore made a confession which had been beforehand 
approved by his colleagues. ‘When we distinguish the 
Father, his eternal Word, and his Spirit,’ said he, ‘we 
believe, in common with ecclessiastical writers, that in 
the simple unity of God there are three hypostases oi 

* Matt. vii. 6. 
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Bv\b«itanceg, Minch, although they be one sole and iden 
tvcal essence, are nevertheless not confounded vrith each 
othei "With respect to Jesus Christ,’ ho added, ‘before 
taking on himselt our flesh, he was the eternal Word, 
begotten of the Father hefoie time was, very God, of 
one same essence, power, and majesty with the Father, 
Jehovah himself, who has ever existed of hiraself, and 
gives to others the property of existing ’ * 

This declaration baffled Caroh , and now, after ha 
vmg very strongly asserted that Calvin was not orthodox 
enough, he began to cry out that he was too much so 
‘What,’ said he, ‘you attribute to Jesus Christ the 
name and the nature of Jehovah , you say that he has 
of lutiisclf the duittc i. 6 sencet* CaUin replied, 'If we 
attentively consider the differenco between the Father 
and the Word, wo must acknowledge that the Word 
proceeds from tlie Father But if wo concern ourbolses 
with the es'sence itself of the Word, so far as the Word 
18 God with the Father, all that is said of the one must 
likewise he said of the other ’f Caroh, giving up the 
matter, took refuge in the words ‘In youi confession,' 
said he ‘ theie is not the Mord 2 Vinity, Ibeie is not the 
wordjjfirson ’ Then, wishing to compel Calvin and the 
other mim‘«tira to adopt the confessions made hymen, 
— * I demand,’ said he, ‘ that you sign the three ancient 
cietds’ Calvin and the ministers who were with him 
would have givin their signature under other circum 
stances, but they now refused it for very wise reasons 
* Caioh,’ they said, ‘ by compelling us to sign, wif-hca to 
tluow suspitioQ on our faith Wo do not consider it 
fitting to show him so much deference Moreover, wo 
will not, by oui example, promote the introduction into 
the ChuicU of a tyranny which would brand c>ei*> man 
as a heretic who will not express himself in terms die 

• Ruchat V pp 27 28 

^ Qantenua unuH eat cum patn Deua qiiWquid dlci do Deo 
poles m illam couipctit — Caiv Opp x p 107 
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tated by another.’ * Herein Calvin gave proof at the 
same time of a magnanimity and a fidelity which do him 
honor. Every Church, in his opinion, ought to confess 
its doctrine, but he Avould rather that the confession 
should be the product of the life and the faith of those 
who make it; and not a mere return to ten or twelve 
centuries back, in order to seek the truth in the anti- 
quated phrases of another age. He professed with all 
his heart the doctrine enunciated in the eaidy creeds, the 
Hicene and the so-called Athanasian, which set forth, 
perhaps with superfluity of words, but nevertheless with 
much force, a faith which is dear to Christian men. But 
he felt that these writings were wanting in evangelical 
simplicity. The phrases ‘ God of God, Light of Light ’ 
(eatf EK Beov, ek <5(jroc), used in the Nicene creed, appeared 
to him less apostolic than Oriental in their character. 
It shocked him that the Quicunqiief better known under 
the name of the' Athanasian creed, just at the time when 
it is going to make subtle distinctions, such as the faith 
of a simple Christian man cannot comprehend, should 
begin by asserting — ‘ Whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith 
(that of the creed). Which faith, except every one do 
keep whole and undetiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.’ Caroli’s ignorance as to this profession 
of faith was so great that he believed it was drawn up at 
Hicsea in a.d. 325, and by Athanasius. This was start- 
ling to Calvin. , The creed appears, in fact, to have been 
formed gradually in the African church, some of its 
formulfE being met with towards the close of the seventh 
century; but it did not exist as a whole until the age of 
Charlemagne, nearly five centuries after the council of 
ISliciea. That was an age in which, if the doctrine of 
the divine nature was truly stated, the doctrines of jus- 

* ‘ Tanlum nolebainus lioc tyrannidis exemplum in ecclesiam 
induci, ut is liereticus liaberetnr qui non ad alteriua prsescriptum 
loqueretur.’ — Calv. Op'p. s. p. 120. 
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lification by graco and of the new birth by the Spirit 
were obacuicd Semi Pelagiamsro was raoie and more 
invading the Cliuich, literary and scientifie cuUuie, 
decried by the monks as belonging to paganism, Mas 
becoming rare , the state, not content with deciding on 
the exterior relations of the Church, published edicts on 
the articles of filth or of doctuiie, miracles were 
alleged to be wrought by relics , tbe bishops of Romo 
assumed the title of universal bishop, a title branded by 
Gregory the Gieat as antichristian , the controversy 
about images was especially agitating men’s minds , 
both tbe Church and the state were in the utmost con 
fusion, tbe bishops took up anus against the loids, the 
clergy, both regular and seculai, were without culture 
and without discipline, and, in one word, Christianity 
had lost the life which was peculiarly its own It was, 
doubtless, the existence of this melan,choly condition 
of society at the period in which the Quicunque was 
formed that induced Calvin to make reservations, and 
to declare that it was to the belief in one only God that 
he made oath, and not to the belief of Athanasius, whose 
creed no genuine Church would have accepted * 

The synod, having heard both parties and maturely 
considered the matter, acknowledged the confession of 
the Genevese ministers to be good and ortliodoic , and 
they condemned Caroh, and declared him henceforth 
unworthy to fulfil the functions of the ministry ‘ Wo 
have, by our refutation * said Calvin, ‘ exhausted all that 
hag of Caroli’a ,f with regard to ourselves there now 
Tcraains not the slightest suspicion ’ Caroh appealed 
from the sentence of the synod to the lords of Berne 

* Ko 3 la Dei warns fidem jaiasse non Atlianasii cujus sj’m* 
um nulla unqaam legitima ecclesia approbasset — ^Tba Gene* 
>eBe to the Beraeso Ministers MS of Geneva Feb 1537 Calv 
Opp X p 83 Ruchat v pp 24-30 

f * Totum ilium eaccum nostra rofutatione eic cxhaasliaus 
Calvm to Qrynajus Calv Opp x p 107 
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Who was right ? Who "waa wrong ? Calvin or Gavoli ? 
Judgments have differed on the point. Some have said, 
‘The denunciation by Cavoli was not altogether un- 
founded ; it is no wonder that he dcclai’ed himself dis- 
satisfied and maintained his charge.’ Others have 
added that Calvin fell on his adversary with a violence 
which made the assembly tremble, and which afforded 
the first instance of that fearful anger with which so 
often afterwards he struck down those who were against 
him/^' This is not our opinion. As to his expressions, 
Calvin’s defence is not so terrible, so passionate, if we 
call to mind the sort of man with whom he had to deal ; 
and as for the hardest words of the reformer, they are, 
as we have seen, two which he adopted from the Saviour 
himself. As to the substance of the defence, he would 
not bring forward, as Roman Catholics do, human 
authorities ; he preferred to hold fast to the Word of 
God. That is his chief glory, and therein does he show 
himself a genuine reformer, as Luther did. His advei*- 
sary was an immoral character, and the Reformation 
would make no covenant with immorality. Who Avould 
blame him for that ? Calvin could not consent that a 
dissolute man, whose hand was stained with the blood 
of the saints, should pass for an Athanasius, one of the 
noblest of the ancient doctors of the Church, He was, 
above all, profoundly afflicted by the thought that the 
blow struck by that man was shaking the foundations 
of the spiritual building which was being erected to the 
glory of God. 

These debates made a great noise in other lands. All 
kinds of rumors were current at a distance, and evil 
reports were circulated about the Genevese reformers. 
People were asking one another what this contest be- 
tween Caroli and Calvin was about, and they waited 
impatiently for the issue of it. French vivacity had 
been offensive to some theologians of German Switzer- 

* Kampschulte, Johann Calvin, i. p. 396. 
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land* Megander laimseH complained to Bullinger ot 
tho annoyance •\vliich those tnrhulent Frenchmen bad 
caused him* People, however, ere as easily agitated 
in German Switzerland, and oven in the land of Luther 
Some CathoUes began to attach importance to these 
struggles, and to take advantage of them Letters u ere 
exchanged on the subject Bucer and Capito wrote 
from Strashurg, the former to Melanchthon, the latter 
to Farel , and Slyconms wrote from Basel to the as 
sembly itself Thia must needs invest with more solera 
nity the judgment on the appeal which was about to 
heard at Berne, 

* On May 24, Guillaume Farel requested of the conn 
cil of Geneva to scud to that city Master Cauvin (Calv in) 
ior any baUle (journee) there was to he, to take part in 
the disputation Upon which it was resolved that he 
should go ’t Berne bad shown a certain fa\ or towards 
Ciroh It might therefore be feared that the judgment 
pronounced at Lausanne would not be confirmed "We 
cannot tell what the sentence would have been if it had 
been pronounced by the state authorities But the 
council, finding that it was a question of doctune, had 
convoked at Berne the synod of the Bernese Church for 
the end of ilay The debate was opened in the pres 
once of the great council, which doubtless took part so 
far in the cause The w ould bo Athanasius supported bis 
charge with confidence and a haughty spirit, assuming 
to play in the sixteenth century the part which the 
gieat bishop of Alexandria bad played m the fourth 
CaUin completely justified both him'^Uf and lus col 
leagues Consequently the reformer -was once wore 
entirely acquitted, and declared free not only from all 
fault but also from all auapicion As for Caroh, he u as 
pronounced a slandeier, and as Euch condemned 

* ‘ Quantum negoul nohis facturi smt Calli illi 

— lleganiler to Bullmgcr, Mar 8 1537 Calv Opp x p 83 
Beglstera of the Council May 24, 1537 
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When that Avas over, the lords of Berne inquired of 
Galvin, Farel, and Viret Avhcther Caroli Avas, so far as 
they knew, guilty in any respect, either in his private 
life or especially in his ministry. As soon as he heard 
these words, the doctor of the Sorhonne, seeing that his 
OAvn turn was come, Avas terror-struck, and vehemently 
opposed the inquiry. ‘ Those Avhom I have just accused 
of great crimes,’ said he, ‘ cannot be allowed to bring 
formal charges against me.’ ‘ You have indeed accused 
them,’ replied the Bernese, ‘ and Avithout being able to 
substantiate your charges. Why then should they not 
be allowed to accuse you?’ And the doctors Avere en- 
joined to communicate anything they knew Avith regard 
to him. Thereupon this man, Avho had no heart, no 
moral sentiment, was disconcerted ; and as he dreaded 
above all the revelations of his adversaries, he fancied 
that the best wav to avert them was to accuse himself. 
He began therefore to confess the faults Avith which he 
kneAV that Farel and his friends wei’e well acquainted — the 
debaucheries to which he had addicted himself in France, 
the meanness with which he had dissembled his senti- 
ments in matters of religion, and the cruel perfidy which 
had prompted him to deliver to death two young Chris- 
tians whose Avay of thinking he himself approved. It 
was a strange sight 1 Here was a singular penitent, 
without repentance and without scruple, assuming a 
contrite air and confessing his faults solely because he 
hoped in that way to secure exemption from punish- 
ment. ‘ A devil’s penitent ! ’ said Tertullian in such 
cases. 

Farel had let him speak ; nevertheless he did not 
think that he was thereby discharged from the injunc- 
tion which had been given him. He was acquainted 
Avith certain traits of Caroli’s life which might give the 
lords of Berne the intelligence of which they were in 
need. He narrated the shameful licentiousness of the 
man, who had lived at Paris Avith Avomen of the vilest 
VOL. IV. — 14* 
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reputation, and had actually been accused of keeping 
five or BIX at a time He showed how two young men, 
earned away by their zeal against images, had taken it 
into their heads to hang some of them , and how that 
same Caroli, uho at that time professed that the wor 
ship of images diveits men from the knowledge of the 
true God, had caused these youths to be kept in the 
pnson into which they had been cast until two judges 
arrived, who had them delivered over to the execu 
tionera Viret related the dit-cussion which he had held 
with Caroli on the subject of prayers for the dead , and, 
at the lequest of the Bernese, reported vanous details 
of his conduct, among others his drunkenness, which bad 
more than once exposed him to the deiision of the 
public 

In consequence of these debates, Caroli was deprived 
of his functions by tbe synod The great council of 
Berne confirmed this sentence, pronounced Barel, 
Calvin, and Virot innocent of the charges brought 
against them , condemned Caroli to banishment as 
guilty of slander and other excesses , and remitted tbe 
cause to the consistory to be formally terminated As 
tbe presumptuous doctor was unwilling to submit to 
that authority, the paities were summoned before the 
civil magistrates {avor/€rs'\ and the councils Calvin, 
Tarel, and Viret accordingly presented themselves, 
June 6, but Caroh did not appear An usher, sent by 
the lords of Berne to seek him, brought word that he 
had disappeared * He bad in fact fied early in tiio 
morning, and had taken the road to Soleuro From 
that place ho withdrew into France, to the cardinal of 
Tomnon, the great enemy of the Reformation The 
latter obtained absolution for Caroli from the pope 
Tlio wretched man had hoped that, by returning into 
tbe Roman Church, ho should get a good benefice , but 
The authentic Acts of the Council of BoruD are to bo found 
InBuchat, V p 39 Calvin, Opp x p 103 
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he found that he was held in equal contempt by Cath- 
olics and Protestants. To close the affair, it was agreed 
to approve the terms Trinity, substance, and persons 
(Calvin himself had made use of them) ; but at the same 
time that if any pious man declined to employ them, 
‘ he should not be cast out of the Church, nor should be 
looked on as one who thought wrongly as to the faith.’ * 
This episode in Calvin’s life shows us not only his 
firm attachment to the truth, which evervone acknowl- 
edges, but likewise a spirit of freedom which is ordi- 
narily denied to him. It is clear that with him the 
Word of God stood before all, and that the faith, the life, 
and essence of Christianity had more value in his eyes 
than mere traditional terms, which are not to be found in 
the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAETTN AT THE SYNOD OE BERNE. 

(Sbptesibbr, 1637 .) 

This was not the only triumph which Calvin 
achieved, nor the only synod of Berne in which he took 
part. Keen debates Avere at that time going on in the 
evangelical Churches of Switzerland. They had grad- 
ually arisen after the disaster of Cappel in 1531. In the 
canton of Soleure the Reformation had indeed been 
crushed by the intervention of the Catholics, although 
the majority in the country and a minority in the town 
Avere Protestants. But other cantons had remained 
faithful to the Reform. In Bullinger, Zurich had found 
a worthy successor to ZAvingli ; and OsAvald Myconius 

* 'Ne abjiciamus eum al) ecclesia, aut tanquam de fide male 
Bentientem notemus.’ — Formula Concordise de Trinitate. Berne, 
Sept. 1537. Ruchat, v. p. 501. 
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happily filled the place of the amiable CEcolampadius 
at Babel Beine, not satisfied with having adopted the 
Beformation herself, eagerly promoted its tsiabhsh- 
ment e\ er\ where The great question which was then 
under discussion was this — Should the Swiss Churches 
unite themselves with the Lutheran Churches or not’ 
Bucer, at Strasburg, warmly advocated the union, and 
the magistrates, above all those of Berne, were not at 
all opposed to it They had political skill enough to 
perceive that the Church of the Reformation, then so 
formidably thieatened, had need to combine its whole 
forces The pastors of Berne, Haller, Megander, and 
Kolb, were desirous of evtending a friendly band to 
Luther, but those free Swiss, disciples aud friends of 
Zwingli, disliked the equivocal formul® of Bucer The 
Zuricher ^Icgandcr, in particular, a leained professor 
and an eloquent preacher, but of rash character, violent 
and somewhat domineering, designated by his oppo 
nents t/te of Zxtinffhy* had set himself the task of 
maintaiiung at Beine the theology of iho Zurich lo 
former As Haller and Kolb were then enfeebled by ago 
and ill health, Megandei exercised a powerful influence 
over the countiy pastors, and the magistrates ll em 
selves, aware of his abilities, committed to las hands 
the mo«t important afiairs The Zurichora had drawn 
up a confession on the Lord’s supper in conformity with 
Bucer’s wishes Ba^^el, St Gall, and Schaffhausen had 
approved it , but Megander induced his colleagues to 
reject it The Fiench diplomatists also, who were 
anxious to obtain the assistance of the Swiss and Gcr* 
roan Protestants against Charles V , said — ‘ All the 
Swiss towns agree with Luther except these Bcrncbe 
blockheads, who walk backwards like crabs, aud stick 

* * Megander eat Figuri natas Siminohm creditua — 

ConcculEpist ad >>eobulum, Feb 2, 15dd Luther, Opp \Valch, 
XTii p 2C0i UundetliagcR Bejlage, ii 
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obstinately to an Oi)inion which they cannot possibly 
defend,’ 

The Bernese magistrates, howevei*, were not willing 
to break Avith their allies. The war against Savoy, 
AAdiich they had undertaken in 153G, for the defence of 
Geneva and the occupation of the Pays de Vaud, had 
convinced them of the need of their support. Conse- 
quently, they sent delegates to the four colloquies which 
were held that same year at Basel, to take into con- 
sidei'ation the a"reement with the doctors of Witten- 

o 

berg. But the council, so far from breaking with 310 
gander, put him at the he.ad of these theologians. So the 
confession which was prepared at the first of these col- 
loquies, in January 153G (the second conference of Basel 
and the first of Switzerland,) when speaking of eating 
the body and drinking the blood of Christ, added that 
this took place only in a spiritual sense. This dis- 
pleased Bucer. The Zwinglians, in turn, called him 
‘ a doubled-faced man,’ and said that this pretended 
peacemaker brought division into the Helvetic Churches. 
It was to no purpose that his defence Avas undertaken 
by 3Iyconius, Avho, since 1532, had presided as over- 
seer of the Church at Basel, and tlie learned professor 
Grynajus. The Zwinglian party Avould not hear a word 
about an agreement Avith the Strasbwfj trimmev. Vari- 
ous circumstances occurred to bring about a change in 
this state of things. The SavIss and the Bernese them- 
selves Avere touched by the beautiful letter Avhich Luther 
had written to the burgomaster of Basel, in Avhich he 
spoke approvingly of the confession di'aAvn up in that 
city. The aged IColb, pastor of Berne, had died at the 
end of 1535 ; and on February 25, 153G, Haller also 
had passed into the unseen Avorld. A great change then 
took place in Berne. Ivunz, a man of a very different 
spirit from ZAvingli and Haller, became pastor in tho 
place of Kolb. Having studied at 3Yittenberg, he Avas 

* Hunderliageu ConfiiUt, p. 65. Kirclibofer, B. Ualler, p. 219. 
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•\ passionate admirer of Luther and of his doctrine Of 
ardent temperament, Kunz longed to promote the 
triumph of his master's doctrine, aud so much the more 
as he was his inferior in lespect to the Jiving faith of 
the Gospel Sehastian Meyer, a former Franciscan, 
who fiom the beginning of hia ministiyhad been re 
markable for the violence of his discourse'*, and who 
was a friend of Bucer, had taken the place of Haller 
Tiie council had probably been influenced in the elec 
tion of these men by the Strasburg doctors, with whose 
piojects the members were more and more pleased 
Thus It seemed likely that in Berne the Lutheran party 
would succeed the Zwingban The new pastors, how 
e\ er, did not immediately set up their claim , they 
rather applied themselves to the preparation of men’s 
minds, and their conquests weie verv numerous, espe 
cially among politicians But Megnndor, the inflexible 
Zwinglian, still kept the upper hand, and it was lie 
who spoke lu the name of Berue in the Swiss assemblies 
Bucer, doubtless, bad bim in mind when he complained 
to Lutber of those untiactable heads ubich are found 
m Switzerland, which for every tiifle make so much 
ado ’ * 

The new pastors of Beinc, encouraged by their friends 
abioad, thiew off the restraint which they had at first 
imposed on their speech Sebastian Meyer, in parti 
cular, giving way to his natural disposition, thoroughly 
headlong and incautious, taught publicly that in the 
supper the body of Chiist is truly eaten and hia blood 
truly drunk, but took care to add, by faith Kunz sup 
ported him The conflict thus began Bfegandcr and 
Erasmus Ritter started np to oppose this doctrine , and 
Meyer did not hesitate to say m the colloquies that tlm 
doctniie of the supper hal never been rightly taught m 
the canton of Berne The Bemeso council convoked a 

* Pucm Epist ud Lutheram, Jan 10 1037 Ilundtrliagcn 
Conilikt p 
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synod, at which three hundred ministers of the German 
and French cantons of Switzerland were present. 
Meyer, together with Kunz, Auvidly depicted the CAdls 
which Avoiild he involved in a rejection of the agree- 
ment. Erasmus Ritter, with Megandcr, replied that an 
agreement was certainly very much to be desired, but 
that the truth must not be sacrificed to it. The 
Zwingliau party had the best of it. They agreed to 
stand by the second confession of Basel, and to avoid 
the use of terms Avhich gave origin to the disputes j 
such as, corporal^ real^ natural^ supernatural^ invisible^ 
carnal, miraculous, inexpressible But this 

patched-up peace Avas of short duration. The secret 
correspondence between Bucer and Luther having been 
published, the Zwinglians Avere scandalized, people’s 
minds Avere thrown into agitation, and the edifice of 
concord, Avhich they had toiled to rear, threatened to 
crumble aAvay. Bucer then applied to the council of 
Berne, and requested it to convoke a synod at AA'hich he 
might be alloAved to A'indicate himself. ‘This Avhole 
business of the suppei-,’ said he, ‘ is a mere dispute 
about Avords, but it is of the utmost importance to put 
ail end to it ; and I appeal to the justice of the Bernese 
magistrates, Avho cannot allow a man, Avhoever he may 
be, to be condemned before he is heard.’ Another 
synod was consequently convoked at Berne, for the 
month of September.* 

Everybody was aware of the importance of this 
assembly. Bucer and Capito arrived in the city, pro- 
vided with a letter of introduction from the magistrates 
,of Strasburg, and accompained by two theologians 
from Basel, Myconius and Grymeus, AA^'ho though sin- 
cerely adhering to the reformed party, earnestly desired 
the union. Almost at the same time, three ministers 
from the French cantons, Aidio had been specially in- 
Auted, entered Berne ; they ivere Calvin, Farel, and 

* Hunderliagen Conflickt, pp. 73, 79. 
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Viiet Those ■who knew that at Gene\a they allowed 
neither unIea^ened bread nor baptismal fonts, nor the 
feasts and rites to which the Lutherans were strongly 
attached, could entertain no doubt that the«:e bold 
champions w oulJ take the side of the Zwing)ian« Tho 
pastors of the canton of Berne were represented only 
by delegates of classes The government, fearing lest 
the spirit of discord should mar the meeting, requested 
Bucer and Capito to confine themselves to their own 
justification, and not to meddle with other matters 
They were not even permitted to preach, except on 
condition that they did not introduce disputed topics in 
the pulpit The assembly met at tlie Town Bali, in the 
presence of the two councils of the republic, and under 
tho presidency of the majoi (Schult/ietss) de Watte 
ville After the customaiy formalities, this magistrate 
invited the Strasbuigirs to begin ‘Union in matters 
which concern the glory of God and the benefit of the 
Church,’ said Bucer, * is already established m a great 
number of kingdoms, duchies, and principalities, and 
the churches of the Swiss confederation form almost the 
only exception It is thus that Satan opposes the king 
dom of God Te«, it is to Satan that arc owing those 
suspicions which are prevalent respecting tho agree 
ment which we are strivuig to bring about We de 
mand that passion should be silenced, and that God 
should be regarded rather than men Ton have lent 
one ear to calumny, lend tho other now to tho voice oI 
truth If you condemn uo, you will condemn many 
other Churche**, and particularly that Church whoso 
representatives met at Smalcalde, and which includes 
wnlhin its pale many learned and pious men ’ Bucer 
next, desirous of clearing himself from tho reproaches 
which had been addiessed to him, pointed out that 
Zwingh and Luther bad set out from two diiTerciit 
points of MOW , ZwingU striMiig to keep as far away as 
possible from the Roman dogma of transubstantiation, 
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and Luther endeavoring to maintain that there is never- 
theless some kind of real presence in the bread. In 
making afterwards his own confession of faith, he said, 

‘ Ko, the bread and the wine are not mere signs ; tlic 
presence of Christ by faith is not a mere logical presence, 
not imaginary, such as that which I have when I say, 
for instance, that I now see my wife at S trash urg.'‘' 
Faith requires something higher than that. When I 
say with you, Christ is present in a celestial manner, 
and with Luther, Christ is present in .an essential man- 
ner, I express fundamentally one and the same faith.’ 
On the following day, Capito coming to the support of 
his colleague, pre.ached a sermon in which he endeav- 
ored to show that Zwingli .and CEcol.ampadius were in 
asxreement with Luther. They were so on the essential 
point of seeking and finding in the supper a true com- 
munion with the Saviour. 

Megander had been ch.arged with the duty of speak- 
ing on behalf of the synod. Brevity and moderation 
had been recommended, lest any imprudent word 
should give rise to a dispute. For him this task was 
not an easy one. In fact, the next day he attacked 
Bucer and Capito with some vehemence, upbraiding 
them for being with Luther rather than with the Swiss, 
and with having, in other places, signed certain acta 
which the Swiss could not sign. ‘ I have,’ said he, in 
drawing to a close, ‘ some letters in which Bucer is 
spoken. of. IIoAvever, I think better of him than those 
letters, and I should be pleased if Ave could agree with 
him.’ TJnhappily, they Avere far enough from such 
agreement. The discussion grcAV Avarm, ‘You teach 
children in your catechism,’ said Bucer, ‘ to receive 
a sign in the supper, Avithout reminding them of the 
thing signified.’ ‘ Hoav then,’ exclaimed some of the. 
Bernese ministers, ‘ can you pretend that Ave hold the 

* ' Wie icli myn Husfrow z’ Strasburg yetzt sieli.’ — Original 
Protocols of the class of Brugg. Hunderhagen Confiikte, p. 83. 
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bame faith?' *Let Bncei speak/ said Megander , 
‘■weivill reply to hitu in the afternoon’ But, in that 
afternoon sitting, Buctr began anew to discoui-se to the 
Siviss about the sacrament. ‘Enough of these homi 
lies/ said Megander, impatiently ‘You shut our 
mouths/ said Bucer ‘Let all those/ said Megander, 
‘ who have anything to say speak freely.* But not one 
of the Bernese pastors io«e 

A good undei standing seemed impossible The 
leaders on both sides were angiy and provoked eacli 
other The vessel of concord, built by the caieful toil 
of the pastors of Strasburg, was violently tossed and 
was going to founder m the Helvetic Wald’s Disagree 
mg in doctrine, said one of those who vveio present on 
this occasion, there was nothing between them but 
debate, a deadly plague m a Church AVhere were 
thej to find the last plank, the desperate lesourcofor 
escape fiom shipwreck? They must founder, or bo 
saved as if by miracle A young man, of only eight- 
and twenty, but known for his love of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and bis slight respect for tradition, was sorrow- 
fully contemplating these discussions. It was John 
Calvin, he who called the discussions ‘ a deadly plague’ 
for the Church His convictions were free and spon 
taneous lliey did not proceed, as with othcis, from a 
desire for compromi«e, but from a perception of what is 
the essence of the faith He would not at anj price 
have sought some expedient for the union of munis by a 
sacrifice of truth But he knew by expenenco the 
power of the Holy Spirit , and he was the man called 
to stand between the two armies, to get the swonl 
returned to its sheath, and to found unity and peace. 

We almost hesitate to report his words, because they 
will be diflicult to comprehend He spoke, for the 
faithful, of a complete union with Chiist, oven with his 
flr-'sh and lu^ blood, and neveitlielvss of a union which is 
effected only by the Spirit. Calvin’s speech was of so 
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much importance tluit wo cannot tliink of supprcssiiif; 
it. Yulgar minds insist on comprelicnding overytliing 
as they do the working of a steam-engine ; but the 
greatest minds have acknowledged the reality of the in- 
comprehensible. Descartes said that ‘in order to attain 
a true idea of the infinite, it i.s not in any sense to be 
comprehended, inasmuch as inconipreliensibility it-sidf 
is contained in the formal deiinition of the infinite.’ 
‘Infinity is everywhere, and conset|ucntly incoinprehen- 
sibilitv likewise,’ said Nicole."^ Tlie Christian however 
comprehends to a certain e.xtcnt the mystery which we 
arc now considering, and above all he e.xperiences its 
reality. ‘If, as the Scriptures clearly testify,’ .^aid 
Calvin at the. synod of Berne (1537), ‘ the llesh of Christ 
is meat indeed, and his blood is drink indeed, it follows 
that if we seek life in Christ, we must bo thereby verit- 
ably fed. The spiritual life which Christ gives us con- 
sists not only in his making us alive by his Spirit, but 
in his rendering us, by the power of his Spirit, partaker.s 
of his life-giving fiesh, and by means of tiiis participa- 
tion, nourishing us for eternal life.f Therefore, when 
we speak of the communion which the faithful have 
with Christ, \vq teach that they receive the communi- 
cation of his body and his blood, no less than that of his 
Spirit, so that they possess Christ wholly. 

‘It is true that our Lord has gone up on high, and 
that his local pre.sence has thus been withdrawn from 
us. But this fact does not invalidate our .assertion, and 
that local presence is by no means necessary here. So 
long as we are pilgrims on the earth, we are not con- 
tained in the same place with him. But there is no 
obstacle to the efficacy of the Spirit ; he can collect and 

* Descartes, Reponsea aux cinquiciufa ohjectiona. Nicole, Easaia 
de Morale. 

f ‘ Vitam spiritualem, quam nobis Christus largilnr non in eo 
duntaxat . . .’ — Calv. Opjj. ix. p. 711. lluchat, v. t). 503. Henry 
Beylage, 5. 
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ximte eloraents ev?«ting iii far sepaiited pJacts The 
Spmt IS the means by which we aio partakers of Christ. 
That Spirit uouii«hes us with the flesh and the blood of 
the Lord, and thus quickens us for immortality Christ 
offers this communion under the symbols of biead and. 
wine to all those u ho celebrate the supper aright and in 
accoi dance with his institution * 

Such was Gala in’s speech ‘ I embrace as orthodox,’ 
«:aid Buctr, ‘ this a leaa of our excellent brothers Cal\ in, 
Faiel, and Viret. I never held that Christ t> as locally 
piesent in the holy supper* He has a real finite b(dy, 
and that body retniins in the celestial glory But in 
riising us by faith to hcaaen, the bread aaliich a\e cit 
and the cup avluch we dnnk aie for us the communi 
cation of hi8 body and las blood ' 

Calvin wrote down his view Bucer appended to it 
the words last reported Capito signed them Buccr 
even succeeded, by dint of moderation and knidliucss, 
lu taming Kunz , and the latter showed m this instance 
some goodn ill ‘ But,* said Calvin at a latei tune, ‘ that 
single moment was soon past, and he became uorse than 
himself’ The synod acknowledged the Stiasburgers as 
lustified, as faithful, as Chiistians, and their confession 
of faith as not in any re«pcct contrary to the Helvetic 
confession's Slegander was invited to modify his cite 
chism to 1 small extent so far as it tieatod of the doc 
trine of the supper, and this he agreed to do The depu 
ties of the pastors of the canton vvent to the hostclr} 
where Bucer and Capito lodged, and requested thetr 
CO operation in putting an end to the difficulties which 
existed between the ministers of the city The council 
Itself exhorted these pastois to concord and peace Such 
w as the force of the speech of a single man, that at the 
moment when the waves were in stormiest agitation, 
there was suddenly a great calm 
* isce unquam eenst Chnstam domioum in saciw Cccna pno 
ecDtem localiter — Calvin Opp lx p 711 
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God was in tlie midst of us, said one of the attendants. 
The d.ivine power had employed the speech of the re- 
former to appease the tumult and establish agreement 
and unity.* 


CHAPTER VH. 

GENEVA. — ^THB CONEESSION OP FAITH SWORN AT ST. 

Peter’s. 

(End op 1537.) 

It was not only in his relations with those Christian 
men, hlegander and Bucei', or with the wretched Caroli, 
that Calvin’s efforts were crowned with success. Happy 
presages seemed to announce to him a blessed and 
powerful ministry at Geneva. His reformation, as we 
have seen, was not only doctrinal but moral, a fact of 
the highest importance for the Church and for the peo- 
ple. But, as happens in all human affairs, a few spots 
sullied this beautiful aspect of liis work. Rules were 
introduced which were too circumstantial, and a mode 
of repression which was too legal. Calvin found at the 
time a sympathy on the part of the magistrates which 
was pleasant to him, but which at the same time intruded 
the civil power into matters for which the moral influence 
of the Church ought to have sufficed. All his requests 
were complied with. He asked, together with Farel, for 
four preachers and two deacons, and they were granted. 
He represented that there was a preacher, a good man 
from Provence, who would fain retire to Geneva ; and 
they gave him a place.f One of the most violent poli- 
ticians, .Tanin, surnamed Colony, a great lover of novel- 

* Formula Concordi®,, Bernse, Sept. 22, 1537. Hunderliagea 
Conflikte, p. 90. 

t Registers of the Council, July 3 and Sept. 1, 1537. 
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ties, after ardently embracing the Reformation, had 
thrown himself with his natural impetuosity into the 
notions of the Spirituals or Anabaptists, and was utter 
mg everywhere audacious speeches on matters of faith 
The council requested him * not to grieve the preachers,’ 
and added grave menaces m case he should refuse to bo 
corrected * Another citizen, a hosier, who was suspected 
of holding the same views, having been exhorted by tfao 
pastors and the magistrates declared that his doubts 
about baptism bad vanished, and took an oath, says ti e 
Register, ‘ to live as we do ’f On October 5, Tarel and 
Calvin announced that they would administer the supper, 
hut * that there were some who kept aloof, holding the 
opinions of Benoit and Hcrniau, and others who still 
kept their beads, which aie implements of idolatry’ 
Then upon the council determined ‘ to take away all the 
beads’ That was far easier than to lake away the 
faith of which the beads were a sign 
Nothing could check the zeal of Calvin On October 
30 he presented himself to the council, aud set forth 
various gnoances ‘The hospital,’ he said, ‘is very 
poorly furnished, and the sick arc sufienng in conse 
quence Geneva has a Chnstian school, and no\crthe 
less some children go to the school of the papacy 
Lastly It 18 to be feared that dissensions will arise be 
tween the citizens, lor while some have taken the oath 
as to the manner of living, others ha\e not done so’ 
The sick, the young, aud peace among the citizens, these 
were the matters uhich occupied the mind of the reformer, 
subjects well worthy of his attention The council de 
creed — ‘The hospital shall bo supplied, all children shall 
be bound to go to Ibo Chnstian school, and not to the 
papistical , and the confessiOQ shall bo required of all 
who have not yet made it,* This last point must luevit 
ably be the most dilhcult. A conflict was about to 
begin, and what would bo its result t Wc have just 
* BigisttrB of tbo Council July 37 t Jbid Sept. 11* 
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seen that there 'were in Geneva two parties, more or less 
considerable, who set tlioinsolvcs in opposition to the 
evangelical Keformation — the Roman Catholics and the 
Spirituals or Anabaptists. Rut there was yet a third 
party, more respectable and therefore more formidable. 
The Genevese people were naturally restless, and 
delighted in freedom and in pleasure. At first they had 
warmly embraced the Reformation, merely thinking 
that they should thereby be delivered from their bishop 
and from the practices which they disliked. Rut as 
soon as the Reformation demanded a Christian faith 
and life, the ardor of the Genevese rapidly diminished. 
The severity of Calvin and his colleagues chilled the 
violent ebullition of their zeal. They felt the ordinances 
imposed on them to be troublesome and e.vorbitatit. 
jMoreovex-, it was not only the jolly fellows, the lovers of 
pleasure and the libertines as they are called, who were 
refractory. It would be a great mistake not to acknowl- 
edge that in the ranks of the opposition there were other 
motives and other men. 

"We have already related the heroic struggles which 
had restored to Geneva her freedom and her indepen- 
dence.* We did so, less on account of their intrinsic 
interest than because they e.vercised a powerful inllucjice, 
whether for good or for evil, on the Reformation. Wo 
have seen how political emancipation ])ermitted and was 
favorable to religious emancipation. We have now to 
observe the obstacles raised up by those who, while they 
rejected popery, did not embrace the Gospel. The Hu- 
guenots (that is, as our readers will recollect, the name 
which was given to the partisans of the alliance with the 
Swiss Confederation) were divided after Calvin’s arrival. 
Some of them were friendly to and supported the Re- 
formation ; others pronounced themselves against him,- 
and opposed his work. The opposition did not consist 

* See Hitst. of the Ref, second series, vol. i. book 1 ; vol. ii. 
book 3 ; vol. iii. book 5. 
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merely of men of the lowest rank, vulgar and dissolute 
T-bere were on both Bides, in the great national party, 
some generous characters, some honoiable cui^eiis. 
Unfortunately, as the ^tate and the Church Mere at that 
time not only united hut blended with each other, these 
two parties were at the same time both right and wrong 
The political Huguenots were right u ith respect to the 
State, and in erior respecting the Chmcfi , and the evan 
gelical Christians were right with respect to the Church, 
and in error with respect to the State To make the 
confusion greater still, the true principles of Clmrch and 
State were at that period very little understood ilany 
ot the eminent citizens who bad exposed themselies to 
famine, pillage, and death for the sake of being free, who 
had resolved not to have for their master either their 
bishop, or the Duke of Saaoy, or the King of France, or 
oven Berne , xsho had marched m the \au for the polit- 
ical omancipatioQ of Genova, now asserted tbcir ngbl 
to enjoy in peace the liberty for nhich they had so long 
fought We have admired them in iheir hcroicat strug 
glc« We will not brand them in this new opposition 
Politically they were nght In a certain sonse thej were 
also nght religiously The religion of Jesus Christ nmU 
not be imposed by force, and it rejects all compuhion 
In the attempt to establish itself in any town, it refuses 
alike the intervention of the maityr fires of the Holy 
Oftice and the decrees of a council of state Jesus Cliri'-t 
said, 'Wilt thou he v\ade iohole^ This is not the place 
for an inquiry into the aids which this will of man re- 
ceives from on high we hold simply to the declarations 
of the Saviour, aud we say that man ought to feel the 
want of the Gospel, and if be does not want it, uo one 
has anj nght to impose it on him To act as the s)0 
dies then did w as to ignore the diviuo spirituality of the 
kingdom of God, and to make of it a human institution 
Another motive may possibly have contributed to mouse 
opposition Farel, Cahm, Courault, Saunicr, rrouicui, 
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and Slathurin Cordier wei*e foreigners, Frenchmen. 
They hp,d drawn around them their brothers, their cous- 
ins, and some of their friends. These foreigners appeared 
to be taking the upper hand in Geneva, and this hurt the 
feelings of the old citizens. They wished that Geneva 
should belong to the Genevese, as France did to the 
French and Germany to the Germans. 

Calvin having pointed out to the council, October 
30, the danger to which the republic was exposed by the 
existence within it of two opposing parties, it was decreed 
that those citizens who had abstained, on July 29, from 
swearing to the evangelical confession, should be called 
upon to do so without delay; and November 12 was 
appointed for that purpose. Calvin, Farel, and their 
friends, who assuredly knew the worth of a voluntary 
adhesion, did what they could to induce opponents to 
receive the Gosjiel with all their heart, and not to sepa- 
rate themselves from their fellow-citizens in a matter of 
such moment. They urged them with kindness to listen 
to the good tidings of salvation, and affectionately 
exhorted them to peace and union.* There were indeed 
some vexatious proceedings. A tithing man {dizeiiier) 
having in his district two young lads tvho refused obsti- 
nately to answer to the summons, gave them legal notice 
of the order of the council, and cited them to obey it. 
Thereupon these two opponents flew into a rage and 
assaulted him, and for this they were imprisoned. But 
this was the only case of the kind. Kindliness, however, 
had little more effect than violence. In vain mild per- 
suasion flowed from the lips of the ministers and their 
friends ; it repelled instead of attracting. 

At length November 12 arrived. Each tithing man 
having called together those of his quarter who had not 
yet taken the oath, they were conducted to St. Peter’s 
in groups, tithing by tithing. The looks of the people 
were fixed on these late comers. They were counted, 

* ‘ Quibusle7iiprimum admonitione . . .’ — Beza, Vit{^CaMni,p.5. 

VOL. VI. — 15 
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but the whole number was not large Many did not 
come at all, ‘and hkeuise, of those who li\ed m the 
Rue dcs Allemands, not one came.’* This was a blou 
for the fiiends of the Reformation The Rue dts A!Ie 
mands (of the German Swi&s) was chiefly inhabited by 
those uho had early declared themselves for libert\, 
and afterwards for the Reformation, and who had 
adheied to the Helvetic confessions "When the Genevese 
Catholic*!, Sfareh 28, 1533, had attacked this party by 
force of arms, it was in tbe Rue dcs Allemands that the 
reformed weie diawn up lu order of battle, five in a 
row It was there that the most pious had said, ‘ There 
IS not one single drop of comfort assured to us except in 
God alone.* It was there that all had exclaimed, * Rather 
diL, than give v,ay a single step’f And now, of all 
those who inhabited that street, not a single man came I 
Doubtless some of them had already sworn to the confla 
810 D, Bat there were probably some also who objected to 
the doctrine, and others who, like Desclefs, felt tbe divine 
commandments too hard for them to pledge themsehes 
to keep them But what chiefly repelled these Huguenots 

was thpfacttbat an act was commanded which they knew 
they were fiee to do or not to do They were determined 
not to bend under that yoke After having dared all kinds 
of hardship for the sake of winning their freedom, they 
did nut intend that, wlu n they had gained it in the state, 
it should be snatched away fiom them in tho Clinrch 
They were more in the nght perhaps than they imag 
lued, for it 18 hardly likely that they fully understood 
tills great piiuuple, ‘The power of the magistrate ends 
at the point at which that of conscience hcgai^ ’ The 
difliouUv was still more increased by the circumstance 
that ‘those who had refused to swear to tho confession, 
whether Catholics or Huguenot**, were among the mo«6 
influentnl persons m the city* Such is the testimony 
* Begislcr ot Uio Coancll Nov 12 
^ See second senes vol ill book v ch 5 
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)f Rozet, the secretary of state, who is assuredly a wit- 
less above suspicion. But the syndics and their council 
vere no more disposed to give way than their adver- 
aries. They thought that they had as much right to 
mpose that act as to order a military review. On the 
iame day the council decreed ‘ that those who will not 
,ake the oath to the Reformation must go and dwell in 
lome other place, where they may live according to 
-heir fancy.’ Two days later the Two Hundred con- 
irmed the decree, expressing themselves someAvhat 
bluntly, ‘ that they must quit the city, since they will 
lot obey.’ * The bow was tightly bent, and no one was 
-villing to unbend it. The crisis became more violent ; 
i shock and a catastrophe were inevitable. The only 
3^uestion was, who would be the victims. 

The citizens thus lightly banished from their native 
[and by the council could hardly believe their own ears. 
What I they had delivered Geneva, ‘ and will Geneva 
drive them away ? ’ Is it resolved that they must for- 
sake their homes, their families, their friends, to go and 
eat the bread of the stranger ? They murmured aloud 
and stoutly stood out against this strange edict, con- 
fident in their strength and their number. ' There was 
Qo obedience at all ; ’ no one thought of packing up. 

' The hostile band was of such a character that the lords 
dared not execute their own decree.’ Complaints and 
threats grew louder from day to day. The most in- 
fluential men exclaimed — ‘The present syndics were 
elected by means of underhand dealings and intrigues. 
They have violated our franchises and made an- attack 
on our liberties. There are three or four among them 
who do just as they will with the ordinary council, and 
even with the great council. We must take the govern- 
ment of the republic out of the hands of these two 
councils, and ^henceforth everything must be managed 

* Eegisters, Nov. 12 and 15 , 1537. Eozet, Cliron. MS. of Gen- 
eva, book iv. cb. 10. 
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by a genertil council These gentlemen ^\ant to reigu 
over us as princes , but it is the people, it is ue our 
selves, ubo are princes’ These powerful malcontents 
among uhom Do Chapeaurouge distinguished himself, 
sought even to gain over those of their friends who had 
nlieady taken the oath, and addressed to them the most 
vehement repioaches Many of the latter were shaken, 
and sought to excuse themselves Tliej laid the hlarae 
on the secretaiy of the town They reprimanded him 
{rim}irope.r(Xient) and blamed him for getting them to 
^wear without knowing what they were doing Some 
even of those who had sworn ‘adhered to the rebels’ 
All these malcontents excited one another more and 
more, and they thought of nothing but of secunog fof 
themselves at the next election the place of the syndics 
The authoritative act of the council was to bring about 
the revolution 

Ambassadors of Berne were at Geneva at the time on 
some question ot jurisdiction, and the opposition party 
endtavoied to gain them over to their cause This was 
not difficult Calvin and Farol bad adhered to the cou 
fession of Basel, which was likewise leouvcd at Berne. 
Now adherence to another confession was in Iheir eyes 
a violation of the fiist oath One day, at an entertain 

incut at winch the Bernese «leputies were present with 
the magistrates and the notabilities of Geneva, one of 
the ambassadors said with a loud voice that all tho e 
who had taken the oath to the confession of Calvin and 
1 arel were jerjured persons One of the leaders of the 
opposition, Jean LwUin, who was thctc, was dtUgld'-’d 
to hear it and did not fail to publish the rash remark 
It seemed to be a giving up of the cause to the oj posi 
tioii, which, proud of finding the Beriie&o on its “uh* 
believed its victory bteuicd Tho people began to he 
rc&tless , and many, whom lUc council registers call th& 
mnti/ieers, cried out in the stieets that ‘ everything was 
to be settled in a general counciL’ ihese signs of resist* 
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ance greatly afllictccl tlie reformers ami, says a chroni- 
cler, ‘ put Calvin about (jwunncnail) in a strange way.’ 
Within the walls of Geneva the agitation increased. 
The clay grew dark, and a storm appeared ready to 
burst forth.'*' 

The council was deeply moved. Its members were 
accused of having obtained their seats by illegal prao- 
tices, and appeal was made to the people. It seemed 
indeed as if it would be needful for the general council 
to decide between them and their adversaries. The 
syndics therefore, on November 23, convoked the Two 
Hundred to deliberate on the matter. The latter showed 
themselves determined to support the government. 
The magistrates in ollice must not think of resigning, 
they said, nor attach so much importance to these 
clamors. ‘ All this noise is made by certain people who 
have no mind to amend their ways and who want to 
take the place of the syndics.’ Kcvertheless, everyone 
perceived that it was impossible to refuse the convoca- 
tion of a general council. It was necessary, besides, to 
name a deputation to Berne to treat of important busi- 
ness. The day fixed was Sunday, November 25. It was 
agreed to prepare some fair ordinances to be read to the 
assembled people. The opposition were aiming at get- 
ting rid not only of the magistrates but of the re- 
formers. "What took place in the council is therefore 
of great importance. It was the beginning of the 
counter-reformation. 

On the day appointed, the Two Hundred, in order to 
impart more solemnity to their proceedings, assembled 
at the Town Hall and thence accompanied the syndics 
and the council to St. Peter’s church. These magis- 
trates felt keenly the accusations which were spread 
abroad against them by the opposition ; and having a 
good conscience they wished the people to decide between 

* Rozet, Ghron. de Geneve, book iv. cb. 10. Vie de Galvin, p. 
34. Gautier, Iliat. MS. de Geneve, book v. 
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them and their calumniators Consequently, ^htn the 
assembly had been formed, the following remonstrance 
was addressed to th^ people m the name of the sjndics 
and the councils 

‘ iMagmficent, discreet, most dear and honored lord«,— 

‘The lords syndics uhom you have elected according 
to your custom, as likewise their ordinary council, that 
of the Sixty and that of the Hundred, feel hurt by 
the talk of some private persons, w ho speak as if they 
bad charge of the general council, alleging that the said 
councils were elected by intrigues and have violated the 
franchises , that it is they (the opponents) who are 
princes, and that they wish that for thu future e\erj thing 
should be transacted m a general council The syndics 
and councils desire to learn fiom you, gentlemen, bcfoio 
they proceed further in tbo investigation of the matter, 
whether you allow that You know whether or not 
your magistrates were elected by the intngiies of three 
or four citizens, as they are alleged to have been You 
know that the four syndics were chosen by you in gen 
eial council , and while in time past the ordinary council 
was chosen by the four syndics, this election, since lo i«, 
has been made by the Council of the Two Hundred 

‘Elected thus, the councils ask you whether you uiU 
not acknowledge them as your magistrates, that they 
may continue to exercise the power which (?od has 
given them by your general election They are pi epateJ 
to submit to punishment with all Icgil rigor, if it bo 
found that they arc m fault , but If it be otherwi&e, they 
demand that those who defamo them should sufllr chas 
tiscmcut, so that God may not be angry with nor 
take an ay the spinluol lordship and liberty which ho 
has given us by liis Sou Jesus Chnst Assure lly he has 
showu us more faior than bo ever did to the children of 
Israel But it might happen to us as it did to t!io 
Romans, who by civil discoiJs of this sort lost litilo 
by little the empire which they had acquire d o\ cr llw 
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world, and fell into the bondugo in which they still 
remain. 

‘We ought to pray God to send ns well-instructed 
and Godfearing men to administer justice. Jlut if wo 
will treat tlveiii with contempt, we sl\aU by-and-by find 
no one to s;erve us. AVell may the heart of a citizen acho 
when, after laying a^ido hi.s private affairs to serve the 
community, he gets for his reward the censure of those 
who dread correction and will not obey the lawful 
authorities. 

‘Come then, gentlemen, one after the other, peaceably 
to give your opinion, i/rs or no, in order that all things 
may be done well and orderly, to the glory of God and 
our own great benelil.’ •** 

One might have expected that, after this declara- 
tion, the leaders of the opposition, Do Cljapoaurouge 
and his adherents, would state in duo form their alleged 
grievances. They remained silent. This was an acknowl- 
edgment that their accusation was unfounded. They 
would have found it ditlicult to assert that the election 
of the magistrates had been due to the intrigues of a few 
individuals, in the presence of the people who had them- 
selves made that election freely and honorably, ilore- 
over, ten weeks only hud to elapse before the regular 
renewal of the council ; and the opposition did not think 
that they ought to unm.ask their batteries so long before- 
hand. It would be better to employ the time in prepar- 
ing the change which they whshed to bring about. Thus, 
therefore, after the address of the .syndics there was a 
long silence. After some time Do Ch.ape.aurouge rose ; 
but instead of speaking as a tribune who seeks to draw 
the people after him, he made a remark on acoustics ; 

‘ Wo cannot hear well,' said he, ‘the place gives a dull 
sound.’ Tliere are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear. In fact, the chief of the opposition pretended 
that the challenge and invitation of the council had not 

* Registers, Nov. 25. 
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reached bis ears, and that this excused his making a 
reply *Is a second reading desired?' said the fiist 
syndic , no one demanded it As the leaders were silent, 
the youngest and most ’blu^teriDg of their followers 
began to speak. The opportunity was too tempting not 
to cry out, and instead of the great piece which was 
looked for, a little one oaa pioduced Men destitute of 
culture and acquircmeois attacked the chief magistrates 
One man, who bad just come out of prison, flung in the 
face of the reformers the most absurd accusations There 
was an ebullition lu the assembly , a tempest in a teacuji 
The young people caused this first outbreak of excite 
ment, which thej show m their pursuit of pleasure and 
which they easily transfer to public aflairs Claude 
S6xais, a tailor, ono of those who in February had phyed 
at Picca Porraif come forward and laid a complaint 
against Ami Pernn, who enjoyed great respect. It w as 
he who had accompanied Farcl the first time that ho 
preached (in 1634) in the convent of Kive lie had not 
heartily embraced the Reformation, but he was still 
asbociated with the reformers * Perrin,* said Strai«, 
‘said that there arc traitors at Geneva, people who speak 
ill of the preachers He said that Porral was a good 
man ' As Porral was a great fncud of the Keforraation, 
he was at least as hateful to these people as Parel and 
Calvin ‘ I replied to him,' said SCravs, * that if he were 
go, he had no occasion to bring Farel to the prison, to 
preach to us as if wc were thieves who were to bo pre- 
pared for death’ ‘Tea,' cned one of those who had been 
in prison with Semi'*, Jacques Fattu, * yes, they brought 
Fai cl to prison and he told us that Uc would sooner 
dnnk a glass of blood than drink wUh us’ Scarcely 
had he let fall these strange words, when Pierre Butim 
mounted on a bench and cned out, ‘ The franchise has 
been taken from us by the Porrets (Porral a fntmla), 
for we were seized, many good men, without infonna 
tions and without plaintiff** — ‘I coraphm,* resumed 
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Pattu, ‘ that they gave me the halter without cause.’ — 
‘ I complain,’ said Serais, further, ‘ that Claude Bernard 
told me that I would not go to hear Farel preach.’ — 
‘ Let the others speak now I ’ cried Baudichon de la 
Maisonneuve, annoyed at Serais beginning over again. 
But the friends of Serais cried, ‘ And we, we will have 
Baudichon hold his tongue.’ Then Etienne Dadaz, resum- 
ing the series of grievances, said, ‘ I complain that I have 
been sent to prison and accused of meaning to sell the 
town. — ‘ Thou oughtest to be silent,’ said the syndic Gou- 
taz, ‘ for thou hast brought from F ranee articles designed 
to make us subjects of the king.’ On which Dadaz re- 
plied, ‘ It is not I who made them, it is M. de Langey 
who gave them me.’ This was certainly not justifying 
himself, for Langey was a minister to the king.* 

The most reasonable of the leaders saw that they must 
put a stop to these turbulent complainings, which were 
ruining their interests. The former syndic, Jean Phi- 
lippe, a friend of freedom and courageous, but also rash 
and leading a loose life, began to speak, and, addressing 
the secretary of the council, Rozet, accused him of hav- 
ing caused ihe confession to be sworn which he declared 
he had not sworn. This was not escaping from the 
question, but plunging into it. This was the master 
grievance of the opposition, and the matter to be investi- 
gated. ‘ We did ill .to swear it,’ said Jean Lullin. ‘ The 
ambassadors of Berne have told us that we were per- 
jured.’ De Chapeaurouge himself, who at first had kept 
silence, getting enraged with the secretary of the coun- 
cil, Rozet, who had caused the confession to be sworn, 
accused him of being ‘ a witness of Susanna’ (that is to 
say, a false witness). ‘ Gentlemen,’ said the respectable 
Rozet, with much feeling, ‘ I have served you long, and I 
have neither done wickedly nor borne false witness ; and 
here is De Chapeaurouge making me out to be a witness 
of Susanna I Chapeaurouge replied, “ ‘ You told me, 
* Eoget, Peuple de Geneve, i. p. 51. 
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before the syadio Curtet, that you had no conscience at 
all ’ Curtet answered, * I never heard that , * and every- 
one began to laugh jean Philippe, a clever man, then 
made a proposition avbich ho thought hhely to satisfy 
the opponents. He wished to place the syndics under 
guardianship ‘ Gentlemen,' he said, ‘ it v ould be a tong 
task to listen in this place to all these plamtiffs and to 
provide for them ItscLins tome better that ave should 
clioose, in general council, twenty five men ’ These were 
tweiitj five superintendents whom he wished to set over 
the syndics and the council, as representatives of the 
people ‘ That done,’ continued Philippe, ‘ these gentle 
men will hold their Little and Great Councils, and the 
plaintifis shall be heard before all ’ Naturally, Phihppo 
wished these twenty five to be of his party. The syn 
dies understood and were indignant ‘ Do you mean, 
then,’ said they, ‘ to have men set over us ? * The crafty 
Philippe did not lose the thread ‘Not men over you,’ 
he said, ' but the general council is ov er all ’ Then, like 
a very tribune, ho turned boldly to the people, ‘ Gentle 
men,’ said he, ‘ do you not intend that the general conn 
oil should be suoreme overall?* Instantlj theory was 
heard from all sides ‘Yes, yes I' The opposition suc- 
ceeding thus in getting the people on their side, the 
days of the party in power were numbered The syndics 
hastened to cut short ‘Now then,’ said the syndio 
Curtet, let us talk of business.’* 

It then occurred to them that the general council had 
to appoint deputies to go to Bcroe The three leaders of 
the opposition, Jean Philippe, Ami do Chapeaurougo and 
Jean Lullin, were proposed by the council itself, winch 
would much rather see them at Berne, where they might 
support the cause of the republic, than at Geneva, where 
they were making war on the governraeut But tho 
three opponents saw through the tuck ‘Tor mj pari,* 
* Registers Nov 25, 15J? Fragtaentt historpjuct da Orenux 
Eilratii da F Rocco, same data Oautaer, et& 
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said Lullin, ‘I have an excuse which prevents my going.’ 
‘ I hold to what was decreed,’ said Philippe, ‘ that those 
who have begun the business should go thither to com- 
plete it.’ — ‘I say the same,’ added De Chapeaurouge. 
The three conspirators (if we may give them such a 
name) will therefore spend the winter at Geneva, and 
they will not be idle there. 

The angry recriminations, the rash charges, and the 
turbulent movements of this council came to the ears of 
the reformers, and the report gave them much pain. 
The next day therefore, November 26, when the Council 
of the Two Hundred assembled, Farel and Calvin 
appeared before them. The former s.aid, ‘ Serais accuses 
me of having said that rather than drink with him, I 
would drink a glass of his blood. Now what really 
passed was this. One of them having said to me. You 
wish us no good, I answered, I wish you so much harm 
that I would willingly shed my blood for you/ Then 
coming to the essential point ; ‘ I have heard,’ continued 
Farel, ‘ that they call those perjurers who have sworn 
the confession. If you examine carefully its contents, 
you will find that it is made in conformity with God’s 
Word, and is adapted to unite the people. You have 
not sworn to anything else than to hold fast faith in 
God, and to believe in his commandments. One of the 
members said, ‘ It is not we, it is the deputies from Berne 
who spoke of perjury.’ — ‘ We should very much like to 
know when they did so,’ replied Farel, astonished. 
‘ They spoke of it at table, in the presence of people,’ 
said the syndics Curtet and Lullin. ‘ We offer to main- 
tain this confession at the cost of our lives,’ replied the 
reformers. The syndics, beginning to fear lest the mur- 
murs of the people should be excited, entreated the 
preachers to be careful that this business might end well. 

The discovei’)'^ that the lords of Berne blamed them in 
the affair of the confession was a very heavy blow to the 
reformers. If that powerful city should unite with the 
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party of the opposition, the Reformation ^\ould be m 
great danger They were not long m finding that their 
fears weic not unfounded The Bernese, who intended 
to act as if they bad the siipeiintendcuce of the Church 
of Geneva, wrote to Tarel and Calvin — ^ It has come to 
our knowledge that you, Calvin, have written to certain 
1 renchmen at Basel that your confession has been 
approved by our congregation, and that our preachers 
have ratified it, which will not bo proven {ne constera 
pas) On the contrary, it is you and Farel who have 
been consenting paities to sign our confession made at 
Basel, and to hold to it. We are amazed that you should 
attempt to contravene it We piay you to desist from 
tho attempt, othenuse we shall be compelled to have 
resource to other remedies * 

It was supposed at Berne that tho two confessions 
differed, while in fact they were fundamentally the same, 
and the lords of that city believed that if Geneva bad a 
confession of her own, tbcir ascendancy would be risked 
That young Frenchman, who had arrived only the jear 
before, had a soul, as they thought, too independent. 
He was ready to break the ties which bound Geneva to 
the Swiss Churches Calvin saw bow matters stood 
He felt that it was necessary to enlighten the Bt-riK^o 
about tho confession of Geneva, and therefore set out 
immediately vvith Farel for Berne The two rtformers 
represented to the council that the confession which 
they had prepared, so far fiom making them perjurers, 
confiimed the confession of Basel At tho same time 
they presented it to the Bernese senate That body had 
It examined, and it was pionouuctd to bo vciy good 
* Wo arc going to send ambassadors,’ said tho Bernesa 
lords, ‘and they will declare to your general council 
that the words spoken by our deputies were not utttn 1 
in our name’ The satisfaction made was bnlliaiit. 


* Archives of Berne Roget, Pcuple ds OcMte, p 57 
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The reformers had gained their cause.* They returned 
to Geneva without delay; and having been received, 
December 10, in the ordinary council, they communi- 
cated to it the happy issue of their journey. f But there 
were at Berne certain persons who desired to see the 
Church of Geneva placed in subordination to that of 
Berne. The projected embassy might baffle their 
schemes, and they resolved to prevent it. For that 
purpose they did not shidnk even from blackening the 
reformers. They asserted that the Genevese preachers 
had said in their sermons that all the mfsc/we/* came from 
Germany ! (that is to say, from German Switzerland, from 
Berne). The Bernese changed their mind, and wrote 
to Geneva, ‘ that they would not send ambassadors.’J 

Calvin and Favel were struck with astonishment. 
The letter from Berne had arrived on December 13. 
On the morning of the 34th they went to the council 
and asked that the Two Hundred might be convoked 
for the afternoon. Before that assembly they repeated 
that after having heard them, the Bernese magistrates 
had declared that ‘ the thing (the confession) had been 
well done.’ As to the charge of having said that all the 
mischief came from Germany, they pointed out, that as 
ambassadors were about to be sent to Berne, they ought 
to be instructed to ascertain who it was that had re- 
ported such things. The council determined that Fai'el 
himself should go to Berne with the ambassadors, and 
should make inquiry.§ 

The deputies of Geneva, charged with the defence 
before the Bernese government, of certain interests of 
state, were Claude Savoye, Michel Sept, Claude Rozet, 
secretary of the council and father of the chronicler ; 
all of them true friends of the reformers and the magis- 

* . . . exultabam, et quis de successu tarn tonae causse dubitas. 

, ^ ’ — Calvin to Bucer, Jan. 12, 1538. Calvin, 0pp. s. p. 137. 

\ Registers, Dec. 10,1537. 

i Registers, Dec. 14, 1537. 


§ Ibid. 
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trates, and Jcau LuUm, who had at last consented to 
fonn part of the embassy, and who ^ra3 the only mem* 
her of the opposition * They went to Berne with Farel •, 
and the latter having given satisfactory explanations, 
the Bernese magistrates wrote, December 22, to Geneva, 
‘ that they and tlieir preachers bad found the Geneveso 
confession to be according to God’s will and the Holy 
Scriptures, and thereby m conformity with their own. 
leligion ’ They added, * Set then these matters m good 
order. May dissensions cease, and may the sinister in- 
trigues of the wicked be confounded ’ f 
"Would the passions ivbich actuated one part of the 
Genevese people allow them to follow such good 
counsel ? They were not to wait long for an answer to 
this question. 


CHAPTEE Vin. 

TnoUBLES 121 GENEVA, 

(Jam asd Fbb. ) 

Six days later, December 28, Farel and Calvm ap- 
peared before the council, and Sstated that they were 
about soon to celebrate the Lord’s supper, and requested 
to be sustained in their admonition to those tcho were 
hading evil lives J An exhortation to live well had noth- 
ing revolting about it If a man is living ill, it becomes 
a duty to entreat him to live well That is most of all 
the duty of faithful pastors, especially on the approach 
of the supper But what need had the ministers of 
* Regi6ter«, Dec. 15 1517 

\ Arcbivea of Geneva iwfon^ue*, No UG2 The orig 

inal according to M Keusa (C^v Opp p ISJ). is dated Dec. 

One copy bears date Dec. 23 —\Cdilot ] 

^ Registers of iho day 
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being sustained by tlie magistrate ? This request trans- 
formed a religious act into a matter of civil business, 
and thus totally altered its nature. The answer to bo 
made to the reformers was put oil' until the return of 
the delegates sent to Berne. This step of the reformers 
was irritating to those who supposed they would be 
among the subjects of the admonition. Claude Serais, 
who had a free tongue, that source of all debate, said 
.daringly in the presence of a numerous company, ‘Farel 
is a bad mau.*"^ Others took part with him in censur- 
ing the ministers. They indulged in detraction, in asper- 
sions, in cutting speeches; they cast about in all direc- 
tions for anything which might be taken amiss. It was 
but a small fire at first, but little by little it spread far 
and wide. On January 1 and 2 (1538) the council was 
occupied with the afiair, and resolved that ‘ those who 
had circulated insults against tlie preachers about the 
town should be taken before the lieutenant, at the 
instance of the attorney-general.’ ‘Wo shall see,’ they 
said, ‘ who is bad, and the bad shall bo punished.’ f 
The preachers made no complaint ; but it was their un- 
fortunate application to the council which had given 
occasion to these insults. This agitation would cer- 
tainly not have arisen had each pastor, in conformity 
with the precept of Jesus Christ — ‘ Go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone ’ — addressed those 
who were blameworthy kindly and privately. One fact, 
however, exonerates the preachers : they were not at 
liberty to act otherwise than they did. The state had 
resolutely placed itself above tlie Church, and was inter- 
meddling with matters which pertained only to the jias- 
tors. If the latter had rebuked some citizens without 
the consent of the council, they would certainly have 
been liable to rebuke themselves. The fault was above 
all with the magistrate. Geneva sailed for some years 


* Begisters, Jan. 1, 1538. 


f Ibid. Jan. 1 and 3. 
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on a high tide of Cesaropopia (government of the 
Church bv the state) * 

On January 3 the reforraere presented themselves 
again before the council They did not come to com 
plain of the insults to which they had been subjected 
They proposed a nobler object, the union of all the 
meuibers of the Church in the same faith and the same 
chanty They drew a MVid picture of the discord which 
was increasing day after day, and of the divisions which 
were fomented in the republic by restless and factious 
spmts , and they icpre&cnud that one of the best 
methods of applying a remedy would be to keep the 
disturbers away from the supper * As Jt is detcimmcd 
to celebrate it on Sunday next,* they said, ‘ wc are of 
opinion that those per ons should not bo admitted On 
this point we desire the opinion of the council 
This exclusion proposed to the senate 13 one of the 
gravest facta in the reformation of Geneva, and it kept 
up excitement in the city for nearly a whole generation 
Wherein tlwn weie the reformers right, and wherein 
w ere they wrong ? A society is a collection of men who, 
while differing on sorao matters, are in agreement on the 
subject which is the very essence of their union A 
society of financiers is not composed of people who know 
nothing of money matters. It is not the unlearned who 
are admitted to a learned faculty A regiment ii» not 
recruited with one armed men Men who know nothing 
of French are not elected to form the Foi ty of the Acad 
cmy It is just the same with Christian society Its 
members may differ in many rcepects — political, hlerarj, 
social, etc — but Christian faith mu^t actuate them all 
A Jew or a Mohammedan docs not belong to tho Church 
of Jesus Christ , and a man who rejects the fact-*, tho 
doctrines, and the duties of Christianity is not a Chris 
tian ‘ Birds of a feather flock togcilicr, * say s a common 
* Boget, L £a^x»6 «£ r£Cd£ Qentte du titant de Catcin 
t Begifltors Jan 3 GauUer,JItrf de Oentte boots vL 
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proverb. Ought the reformers to ignore such an ele- 
mentary truth ? There Averc still some Roman Catholics 
at Geneva; there Avere the so-called Spiritucfls, many of 
Avhora did not believe even in the immateriality of the 
soul ; there were also a great number of citizens Avho did 
not consent to the faith as set forth in the confession 
made at St. Peter’s. Should such a confused mass, in 
Avhich it Avould be impossible to know Avhero one Avas,. 
form the Church of Geneva? Should that Church bo 

‘De tant d’objcts divers lo bizarre assemblage?’ * 

Would it not in such a case remind one of certain mon- 
sters, Avhich arc spoken of by the ancients, possessing a 
confoiMuation which Avas against nature ? The reformer.^ 
Avere Avitli the trutii Avhen they answered No. But 
where they Avere Avrong Avas in requiring all the citizens 
to take an oath to their confession. Was it possible for 
them to fancy that the act by Avhich Geneva had broken 
Avith the pope had transformed, as by the stroke of the 
enchanter’s Avand, all the Genevese, so that from that 
moment they all believed heartily, and ought all to make 
confession Avith their lips? JVasciiu)- homo., fit Ghris- 
tianus, said Tertullian in the second century. One is 
born a man, but one becomes a Christian. To pretend 
that all those Avho belonged to the .state belonged at the 
same time to the Church Avas irrational. To decree 
that those Avho Avould not take the oath to the confession 
should depart from the city and go olsoAvliither Avas 
iniquitous. What, drive from Geneva the men to Avhom 
Geneva OAA’ed her independence ! Such an enormity 
could not fail to lead to a revolution. The fusion of the 
Church and the state in a single society is the origin of , 
those blemishes Avhiclt^in sorne instances disfigured the 
otherwise glorious work of the Reformation. But how to 
settle the dilemma ? hoAV admit tAvo contradictory propo- 
sitions ? Hoav to exclude and to keep at the same time ? 


* Racine. 
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The early Church accomplished this It had its 
nKpoujiEvoi audienttSf heaiers Instead of excluding those 
■whose faith was not yet formed, it mvited them Io> 
mgly to heal the preaching of the Word They attended 
the service and joined in theprayeis, without taking part 
m the mysteries of the Lords supper, which they shrauk 
timidly from approaching And when in their cxpcn 
ence that great pioceaa of the Christian life ivas atconi 
plished of which St Paul speaks — FhitJt cometh b j 
hearing — they shaied the communion at the sacred feast 
Perhaps Geneva was not yet upe for this order of things * 

The council as‘.emhlcd the Two Handled to consider 
what answer should be made to the roformLrs. Siuct the 
scenes which had taken place in the council of November 
25, the syndics bad become more timid They dreaded 
M Into or might provoke the people and drive them on 
to any rash proceeding, and they felt less inclined to 
support the reformers A letter was read from Btnie 
which bore approving testimony to the confession, and 
exhorted to concord Three of the members •who had 
not sworn the confession — ^De Lesclefs, Manlich, and 
Amcaux — were urged to do as others had done The 
6rst two took the oath required , Ameaux alone refused 
The council then believing that they had gone far 
enough, lecoilcd from a measure winch might have giavo 
consequence^, and determined ‘not to refuse the supper 
to any one ’ f 

Thus did the magistrates give a flat refusal to the 

* This order pnvsiU la thoVaited Statesol Amftlca. Jn each 
flock distiQctioa is made between the cburcli composed of comniu 
nlcants and the congregation which consists of all those who 
having religions convictions take part In all the service except 
the supper From the coogregalion the church is rcgularh 
recruited and these two bodies, united in charity together, con 
tribute to the wants of the flock [This statement is equally true 
of the orthodox Dissenting charchea of Great Britain— T mii 
falorj 

t itegisters, Jan 3 and 4 1533 
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ministers. It was a lesson for Calvin and his friends. 
This decision was contrary to their convictions ; but as 
they knew that the council was at heart friendly to the 
Eeformation, they did not feel bound to oppose its will. 
They gave proof of moderation, conciliation, and pa- 
tience. Some will perhaps say that they pushed these 
virtues too far. They yielded. That is not the crime 
of which they are commonly accused. The supper was 
celebrated, and there Avas no disturbance. 

But although the communion passed oft' in an orderly 
manner, troubles arose afterwards. The opposition 
party looked on this general admission as a triumplx 
for them ; and as they saw that tlie representations of 
the ministers Avere no longer listened to by the councils, 
their audacity increased. Again Avere seen bands of 
men, consisting of the least respectable classes of the 
people, parading tiie city AA’ith green llowers in their 
hats. They indulged in acts of violence ; they annoyed 
those Avho had sworn to the Reformation ; ‘ they drcAV 
their swords and terrified others into flight.’ The tav- 
erns were thronged Avith these people, Avho ate and 
drank to excess. Runs and sarcasms Avere showered on 
all sides. Even holy things Avere turned into ridicule. 

■ Just as St. Raul addressed his Ejjistles to his brethren 
in Christ, so the evangelical Christians of tlie Reforma- 
tion gave each other that title. The Avags had noticed 
it, and did not fail to laugh at it. ‘A party of drunken 
men,’ say the Registez's of January IG, ‘ Avent in the 
night through the toAvn and to the Avine-shops, mocking 
the preachers and saying to each other, ‘ 2'hou art one 
of the brethren in Christ, and other tilings of the like 
kind.’ These mockers having come to the Lord’s supper, 
to Avhich all were admitted by order of the Council, 
gave themselves in jest the name of brethren, Jean 
d’Orbe said to Claude Jaccard, ‘ Art thou of the brethren 
in Christ? ’ and sAvearing a great oath, he added, ‘ Thou 
wilt repent of it.’ Many persons, alarmed at these dis- 
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orderly proceedings, trembled for the general council 
■which as to be held fifteen days later ‘ Many a su ord- 
thrust will be gucn there,* they said, ‘ so that we shall 
nut wish to go ’ The discord which pre\ ailed m Genea a 
agitated also the neighboring country districts The 
Council of the Two Hundred was deeply affected by all 
these reports, and dciermmcd to have inquiry made and 
to punish the guilty The measure which the council 
idopted in order to prevent disturbances was precisely 
that which actually gave rise to them * 

AU these things greatly afflicted Calvin, and he had 
at the same time other sorrows to bear A man of mild 
di'spositioD, with a spirit given to contemplation, on 
which the incessantly renewed struggles to which the 
refoimer was called made a most painful impression, 
was at that time living in intimate friendship with him 
T/iuis du Tillet, canon and archdeacon of Angoulcuie, 
had been first won to the Gospel by the lively piety of 
Calvin, whom he had followed to Switzerland, to Italy, 
and to Geneva But by slow degrees a peiteptiblo dif 
fcrence grow up between the mattei and the disciple 
In Du Tillcl’s view the doctrine of Uie ClmrcU was the 
essential matter, and the re cstabh'^hmeut of the apos 
tolio Church ought to be the aim of tiie Kcformalion 
* Let us protest,’ said he, ‘ again'^t the abuses of the 
Roman Church, but let us re CbtabU‘*h the Catholicism 
of the first centuries. It is there that lies hidden tho 
Chri'iUaii germ , let us be'vare of arresting its develop 
nient** The Reformation, unlc^ it is to disappoint tho 
fair hopes whuh it has excited, must re establish m tho 
world the one holy, umvirsal Church The onij way 
open to us for accomplishing the work which tho state 
of Christendom claims at our hands, is to go back to 
thebtgjuning, and to ictstablish the Church of the fir^t 
age« Alas! fatal discords are alrcadj threatening to 
make division in the new Cliurcli iMaj tho Innd if 
» Uegistera, Jan- 1C CArim US. *lt Rout, book iv cli l(t 
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Gotl recall her from this error, and establish lier on the 
foundation of the apostles and tlic fathers. The Ref- 
ormation must not, while highly e.Kalting Jesus Christ, 
too much abase tlie Church. Let us take cai’e that tho 
torrent which wo turn into the stables to cleanse them 
do not carry away tho walls and tho foundation. Tho 
reform of the Church must not become its annihilation. 
Assuredly tho Catholic Church is tho pillar of tho truth, 
and the consent of this Church is tho infallible support 
and tho full assurance of the truth.’ 

Calvin was at no loss for an answer to his friend, tho 
Old Catholic. He pointed out to him that where false- 
hood reigns there can bo no Church ; that the state of 
tho papacy, although it might still hold some remains of 
truth, was .such that those who abandoned it did not 
create a schism, lie added, that we could not ivait until 
the papacy reformed itself; that the councils assembled 
in the lifteenth century, and even earlier, for tlio purpose 
of working out that the reform, had all failed. He 
insisted that it was not to Catholicism of the first five or 
six centuries that we must return, but to the Gospel — to 
the sacred writings of the apostles — in winch tho truth 
was taught in its purity. Calvin maintained his thesis 
with energy, nay, as he said, with rudeness.f Driven 
from point to point, hesitating between the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures and that of the councils and 
the fathers, melancholy and pining, Du Tibet secretly 
quitted Geneva, adopted the resolution of re-entering 
the Catholic Chui’ch, and told Calvin so. 

The refoi’mer wrote to him, January 31, 1538, with 
moderation and humility, but at the same time firmly. 
‘What afflicts me most of all,’ he said to him, ‘is the 
fear of having hurt your mind by ray imprudence, for I 
confess that I have not exhibited in my intercourse with 

* Letters of Calvin and Tillet, published by the pastor Crottet. 
p. 38, etc. 

f Lettres fran^aises, i. p. 2. Cal. Op,,-s.. p. 147. 
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you the modesty which I owed to you I cannot, hoi\ 
ever, conceal fiom yon that I was greatly astonished on 
learning your mtcntion and the leason m hich you assign 
m your letteia to me This change, so suddenly made, 
seemed very strange, considering the constancy and the 
decision which you displayed It is separation fiom the 
Cbnrch to join ourselves to that which is contrary to it ’* 
This did not prevent Du Tillet from again becoming and 
remaining a Roman Catholic 

However, Calvin’s attention was at this time attracted 
and absorbed by other objects The disturbances which 
were agitating Geneva did not arise exclusively from 
religious doctiiuea The opposition wanted to get into 
power , and if it succeeded, the days of the Reformation 
weie apparently nurabcied The leaders acted pru 
dootl), but they could not lestram the icstlusncss of 
their adherents Theie were two entirely distinct par 
tics m the republic The one aimed at any cost to take 
the government out of the hands of tho syndics and 
councillors wlio favored the reformers, and to occupy 
their place, the other wished to appoint magistrates who 
would persevere m the course on which the council had 
entered The two parties were now face to face. Tlie 
attacking party marched to tho assault with decision 
and much noise, determined to come to blows if ncccs 
sary ‘ Insults and outcries were multiplied throughout 
the town, both by night and by day Excitement was 
daily becoming more lotcnso *Noxt Sunday sjiidics 
are to be appointed,’ it was said , ‘ there will be strife , 
wo must go to tho election in arms ' One of tho most 
furious of the opponents, who earned leeks in liis hat, 
cried out, ‘ 1 o day w o are wearing ffreen gvU) flow ers, 
but the day will make plenty of red heads ’J These 
symptoms alarmed not only the aged and tho sick, but 
* Leltre$fran{au{t I pp 1-7 
t llozet Chron MS. d«Genite,)ioo\.{v ch 12 
j Kcgi&tora Feb 1 
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also moderate men, who are sometimes a little timid. 
To make use of menaces iii order to keep citizens of the 
opposite party from voting, is commonly enough the 
practice of a blind demagogy. It gained its end. These 
violent speeches greatly grieved the pastors. Fearing 
that blood would be shed, they appeared, February 1 , 
two days before the election, before the Council of the 
Two Hundred, and made a wise {hcUc) remonstrance. 
Tlic lieutenant of police, Ilenriod Dnmolard, one of the 
champions of freedom, who enjoyed general respect, 
confirmed these fears ‘from good information.’ The 
council determined to imprison those who had threatened 
to shed blood, and to take other measures for the pur- 
pose of preventing on the appointed day cither tumult or 
conflict. 

But if the violent members of the opposition injured 
their influence, the abler men dealt ellective blows at 
the order of things established by the reformers and the 
magistrates. They called to mind the ancient franchises 
of Geneva and the battles fought in their defence. They 
showed that the bishop himself had not required of them 
60 positive an adhesion to doctrine, nor imposed on them 
ordinances so harassing in respect to morality. Under 
the pretext of aiming at the maintenance of freedom, these 
men acquired high esteem among the people.* Tliey 
wished, nevertheless, so they said, for reform. Doubtle.s 3 
they did. But if we may judge by their opposition to the 
confession and to discipline, they wanted a reform without 
either faith or law. Such was not that of Calvin ; and 
this alone, in the grand crisis of the sixteenth century, 
and in the midst of attacks so numerous and so varied, 
could make Geneva a strong and invincible city. The 
vital doctrines of Christianity, which are the salvation 
of the individual, are likewise necessary to the pros- 
perity of nations. This is proved by great examples. 
Geneva without the Gosjiel, without Calvin, Avould not 

^ Rozet, Ghroii. MS. dc Geneve, book iv. cb. 10. ■ 
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have won the sympathy of the evangelical nations, nor 
would bhe have possessed the moral force to surmount 
great perils "Weakened, enervated, and corrupted, this 
city would soon have lost her independence, as all 
those flee cities of the Middle Ages in Italy and else 
where did These weie one after another compelled to 
stoop under the sword of their neigh'bors and under the 
yoke of Rome A free people must ha\ e a religion of 
high quality (de hon aloi) To invite the nations to 
cast Christianity out of their bosom, as some rash or 
criminal voices did, is to mvite them to put to death 
liberty, morality, and pi osperity It la to preach suicide 
to them 

Was Geneva, then, going to make tnal of it ? Tcb 
ruary 3, the day of election, at length arrived The 
opposition, which was at the outset a minority, but a 
minonty of the inflexible kind which generally iMn®, 
had succeeded in persuading the people that if they 
•wished to keep their liberties they must change the 
government The council general asscrabUd in the 
cloisters of St Peter s, and tbe fii-st syndic said, after 
the customary formalities — *Tbe election of syndics is a 
matter of so great importance, that it m ill be enough to 
occupy us to day without any othor husmcbS. Let 
everyone give his vote peaceably, and let no one be bo 
rash as to stir up disorders, either by uord or by suoid 
Any man who does so will bo sent to prison, and will 
afterwards be punished according to his desert.' TIio 
Two llundied, according to custom, presented eight 
names, ami the council general was to retain four of 
them Two secretaries were at hand to enter the votes , 
and presently tho citizens, coming forward group by 
group, gave their votes Of tho eight candidates tho 
the people chose three who had put themselves at tho 
head of tho opposition, and whom tho imparlnbtj if 
the Two Hundred had led them to present wuh tho 
oihera. These three woio Claude Uiehardct, who, with 
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furious gesture, had declared that they would not get 
him to go to prison ; Jean Philippe, who had proposed 
in the council general to name twenty-five citizens to 
watcli the syndics ; and Jean Lull in, who had accused 
the council of violating the franchises. These tliree 
enemies of the new order of things were named syndics. 
But there must he four of them. The opposition in- 
tended that the. fourth should likewise be one of their 
party, but it did not lind another set down in the list of 
the council. Kcgardlcss of the rule on that point, they 
chose a citizen who had not been proposed by the Two 
Hundred — ^De Chapeaurouge — who had greatly com- 
promised himself by the vehemence of his speeches 
against the reformers. On February 1 and 5 the elec- 
tion of councillors as assistants to the syndics was con- 
ducted in almost the same spirit. 

The victory of the opposition was complete. A great 
revolution had been wrought in this small city. The 
citizens had come to a decision of such a character as 
must excite disturbances and prepare the way to their 
ruin. This soon became apparent among the lower 
classes. The election was followed, especially at night, 
by noisy promenades, licentious songs in the taverns, 
insults and blasphemies. At Geneva, as in France, the 
song was one form of opposition. The people feasted, 
drank, and made songs on their enemies. Thus these 
lawless subjects had their triumph after their own 
fashion. But Calvin and Farel did not hesitate to pre- 
sent themselves before the council in which their antag- 
onists sat, and to demand the suppression of these dis- 
orders. The new syndics were the moat decided of the 
citizens in the sense opposed to the reformers ; but they 
were intelligent men, and they had no wish that the 
mischief should run to an extreme. History, moreover, 
gives us many examjdes of a change eflected in individ- 
uals by accession to power. Sometimes an ecclesiastic 
vehemently opposed to the encroachments of the Roman 
von. IV. — IG 
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see Ins been made pope, and he has thereupon become 
the most thoroughgoing papist The magistrates had 
no wish to compiomise them<icivcs at the outset bv 
making common cause with the libertines , they there 
fore oidered that justice should be done at the demand 
of the pastors The sound of the trumpet was heard in 
the streets, and the officer of the council cried, ‘ Ko ono 
shall sing indecent songs containing the names of tho 
inhabitants of Geneva, no one sliall go into tho city 
without a candle after nine o’clock at night , no ono 
shall create excitement or strife, under pain of being 
irapiisoned on bread and water, for three days for tho 
first offence, SIX daja for the second, and nine for the 
third ’ * Immediately after Us election tho new council 
had gi\en a proof of moduation and impartiality Jtan 
Jacques Fan.1, a brother of tho reformer, baaing rc 
plied to the threats of the opposition that he would go 
armed to the council genera), had been sent to prison 
by the council formed of his own party After the new 
election Farel interceded for his brother, and the now 
council, ill Its scs'sioo of February 5, released him, be- 
cause he had, according to the Registers, already re- 
mained three or four days in pnson The blustering 
fellows thought it very stiangc that the magistrate®, 
who set Farcl's brother at liberty, should reward them, 
the men who had placed them m office, by prohibiting 
songs at their tables, in the midst of their cup®, which 
weio so delightful to them But notwithstanding these 
appearances, tho roolution was nono tho less profound 
and decisis o , and it is doubtful whetheT, cs cu after tho 
trumpet blast, the disorders ceased 
The conduct of the syndics with regard to those who 
had preceded them showed immediately that they did 
not lose sight of ono of tho chief objects of their election 
A Frenchman, tho Seigneur do Jlontcheuu, hciiig at 
Geneva, caused letters to bo sent to three Genoieso 
• llcgUtm Feb 13, 1S3S 
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councillors, Claude Riohardefc, Claude Savoye, and 
3IicheI Sept, in wliicli it was stated that if the Genevese 
would become subjeccs of the King of France, he would 
leave to them their usages and liberties, would fortify 
their city, and answer for them when attacked. Berne 
took alarm on hearing tins, and cautioned the Genevese 
to be on their guard. AVhcti tho councils met they 
ordered answer to be made to tho French agent that 
Geneva would no more entertain siich projects, and 
decreed that every Frenchman found wandering on the 
territory of the republic should be expelled. It was not 
easy to ti'eat the letter which had been written to them 
as a crime on the part of tho three Genevese, especl.ally 
as the first to whom it was addressed was Claude lii- 
chardet, then syndic, tho fierce enemy of the ministers 
and the priests. Neverlhelc.'ss they found means of 
employing these letters without taking Uichardet into 
account. He, however, was not only compromised, 
like tho other two, in having received a letter, but 
there was one grave fact against him. jMontchenu 
])aving presented liimself by niglu, wiili some liorsemen, 
at the gates of Geneva, Kichardet, syndic at tho time, 
went to them at their rctpicst, ordered the great gate 
to be opened, and introduced the Frenchmen into tho 
city. Montchenu having proposed to Kichardet to go 
to supper with- him at the Tete-Noire, he declined. 
When he was subsequently called upon by Claude 
Savoye to explain this circumstance in the council, 
Kichardet stated th.at lie had thought that Montchenu 
was going on an embassy into Germany to bring soldiers 
for the king. If this adventure had haiiponed to either 
of the other Genevese who had received the letter, Claude 
Savoye, for instance, what would not have been said ? 
But Kichardet was as innocent as liis compatriots. A 
Genevese does not betray his country. For the rest, he 
assured the council that he had had no intention but to 
please it. 
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Whate’v or the fact may have been, on the proposition 
of Monathier, one of the most violent members of t?ie 
party then in power, the council buspended Claude 
Savoyc and "Mitbel Sept from their functions until this 
business should be cleaiod up It has been remarked 
that, to take adv antage of their ascendency in order to 
get np any bad case against their antagonibts, was a 
traditional propensity which Genevese parties had too 
long indulged * Similaily, three of the former syndics 
and a councillor w ere suspended on account of charges 
brought by people of doubtful respectability In this 
way the new government secured a majority in tbo 
Council of the Two HuudreiLJ A pitiful victory of 
party spirit’ Everyone was eagerly hunting up gnev 
ances against the fallen magistrates 

It appeals that Calvin blamed this proceeding, aud, 
holding It to be oontiary to justice and to truth, called 
It the work of him whom the acnpturcs naroo (hefaiher 
ofhes Hereupon it wasdcterminod to warn thopioacli 
ers that they must not intermeddle with the business 
of the magistrate, but preach the Gospel J; Calvin felt 
this deeply Is not justice also m the Gospel? Ouglit 
not a minister to demand it? So much hostility was at 
that time exhibited against the reformers by the majority 
of the Genevese, that the Bernese themselve®, wheu they 
came to Geneva to oppose Montchenu, undertook their 
defence Fartl was accused of having said at Berne, 
‘ There is strife at Genova because one party wants the 
ma a and another the Gospel ’ — ^‘Farel never said such a 
thing,’ said the Bernese to the general touncil, ‘uc 
beg you to treat him with favor, for ho has freely 
niado known the Gospel’ Certainly Calvin, harel, 
and all the pastors ought to set an example of rcspect 
for the authorities But the state and the Church 

• Ilogct Ptuph dt Qentce p 73 

f Reg-isters Feh CArfii Jlif delto ei booklv cJeli 

f Rpglstors M&rcli 11 Chron J/S deiJojil, book It cIl 14- 
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then so closely united that they were almost confounded 
with one another ; and as the magistrates themselves 
dealt with religion in their councils, it is not to he won- 
dered at that the ministers should speak of the proceed- 
ings of the councils in their sermons. The independence 
of the temporal and the spiritual was as yet far off. It 
must not be forgotten that it was for Geneva a creative 
epoch. Magistrates and reformers were working at the 
organization of the State and the Church. Moreover, 
in this business morality was in question, and no wonder 
that the ministers of God thought that morality was 
within their province. But the magistrates looked on 
the matter in another light, and did not intend that 
anyone should give them a lecture. Calvin Avas fettered 
not only in his preaching but still more in the discharge 
of his pastoral duties. ‘ In general,’ he wrote to Bullin- 
ger, February 21, ‘ we are looked on here as preachers 
rather than pastors. We cannot have a Church that will 
stand unless the discipline of the apostles be restored.’ 
HoAvever, he had not lost hope. ‘ There is much altera- 
tion which we earnestly desire,’ he further wrote to his 
friend at Zurich, ‘ but which can be effected only by our 
applying ourselves to it with faith, diligence, and perse- 
verance. Oh, that a pure and sincere agreement might 
at length be established among us ! Would there be 
any obstacle in the way of the meeting of a synod, at 
which everyone might propose what he believed to be 
useful to the Churches ? ’ * 

Having lost all hope in the institutions of the state, 
the reformer turned his attention to those of the Church. 
So long as sincere friends of the Reformation had been 
in poAver, Farel and Calvin had displayed a spirit of 
concession even on important points. When the council, 
for instance, had determined that the supper should not 
be refused to anyone, they had yielded. But noAV, when 

* Calvin to Bnllinger, Feb. 21, 153S (Archives of Zurich). Calv. 
0pp. X. p. 153. 
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they saw at the head of afiairs men who were oppo«icd to 
order in the Church, they no longer felt it their dutj to 
yield They will not allow the state authoiitics to 
organize the spiritual body at their will They will 
contend against notions contrary, as they thinh, to the 
"VVoid of God. They will contend agamt^t them by their 
prayers and efforts, and by their i esi«itaiice. The 
moment is come for them to aay with Luther, I can do 
110 otherwise {Ick hann mcktanders) There was enough 
lu such a resolution to arouse a storm. But other blasts, 
not less impetuous, and blowing from other quarters, 
were soon to assail the reformers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

STRUGGLES AT DERMB — •STNOR OF lAUSAUNB. 

( 1538 ) 

Tub state of affairs at Berne had changed since the 
synod of September 1537, at winch Cabin, appearing on 
the scene as the mthsenger oC peace, had brought mcou 
cord after strife Sfegandcr, Erasmus Ritter, and Khel- 
lican complained of the progrc*»s of JiuczrisnXf and ihcir 
adversaries complained of them as disturbers ^fegau 
der, it ra ly bo recollected, had agreed at tho time of the 
synod to amend hia catechism to a small extent. 

Buccr himself had in liis zeal undertaken the task, and 
tho council, w ithout consulting Mcgandcr, had printed 
tho revised and amended catechism. This was an 
act at once imprudent and wanting m respect The 
lords of Berne were accustomed to play to some extent 
the part of autocrats. 3Iegandcr was deeply wounded, 
and presenting himself before tho conned with Kiasmus 
Ritter, he declared th it he was fully dtlermined not to 
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1)6001116 a Luthoran, and that consaquently lio could not 
allow the corrections of Bucer. Kunz and Sebastian 
Meyer on the other hand stoutly defended the catechism 
as revised by the Strasburg doctor. 

The State, when it intrudes into theological discus- 
sions, is wanting in the necessary tact, and is too often 
influenced by considerations foreign to religion. The 
council replied magisterially that the catechism was in 
conformity with Scripture ; and it added despotically that 
Megander and Ritter must accept it as it is, or they would 
be immediately deprived of their offices. Ritter, who did 
not find in the catechism anything which at bottom imper- 
illed the Christian faith, submitted. But Megander raised 
objections more or less well founded. He was wounded 
in his amour-propre as author, and observing the eager- 
ness of his adversaries to annoy him, he perceived that 
his position at Berne had become untenable. Therefore 
he held his ground and received his cong'e: a measure 
in which, however, they showed a certain consideration. 
It was the end of the year 1537. He then withdrew to 
Zurich, which received him with open arms.'^' 

This proceeding of the Bernese government excited a 
great sensation. Zurich addressed to Berne a sharp 
remonstrance. The country pastors of the canton of 
Berne complained loudly of the government and of the 
ecclesiastical councillors, and inquired whether these 
gentlemen meant to abjure the Reformation. A meet- 
ing was held at Aarau, January 22, 1538, at which it 
was resolved to make representations to the council ; 
and the dean of Aarau, Zehnder, named chief of the de- 
putation, presented the complaint. February 1 was fixed 
for the hearing of the two opposing parties. But 
while Kunz and his colleagues were admitted into the 
council chamber and took their places by the side of the 
president, the dean and the country ministers waited at 

* Actes du Chap, de Brugg. Stettler, Berner Chronik. Hun- 
derhagen, Conflikte, p. 91. 
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tbo door No sooner were they 'vdmiUed than Kunz 
addressed them with a haughty an, and rebuked them 
in a loud and stern voice The country deans replied 
that they did not mean to be ruled by the city miuihters 
as boys arc by their schoolmaster The discussion grew 
warm,* and even the members of the council took part 
in the quarrel 

Theological motives, as we may see, were not the only 
cause of the opposition raised by the country ministers 
There were, besides, the rule which the city ministers 
assumed to exercise, and the power which the council 
arrogated to itself in the Church, and by virtue of which 
It had dispotically deprived Megander The country 
party did not want an aristocracy of the city clergy, 
the city party, lay and clerical, understood this Little 
by little, therefore, they both lowered their tone, and 
instead of quarrelling they sought reconciliation The 
city members assented to two alterations m the cate 
chism revised by Gucer, and (hey declared tint tbo 
country deputies had acted honorably The latter on 
their part acknowledged tliat their colleagues of Berne 
had not become faithless to the Hcformation Apologies 

were made for the sharpness which had been imparted 
to the discussion The city ministers paid visits to tUoso 
from the country , they conducted them to the house of 
the provost, the first ecclesiastic of the canton, who gai o 
them the warmest reception , they ate and drank to 
getber, and at last thc«o good Swiss parted on the best 
terms with each other f Tlio cordial letter which 
Luther had written to tho Swiss, December I, IS37, t 
soothed tbcir minds still more Tho doctrine set forth 
by Calvin at tbo synod of September, to which Bucer 

* In samma hlcram zaoggtcD wit da gut wjl — Actea orlg 
Inaax do la Classe do Bragg UundeiUagon CouUiUc p 101 

f Die pracdikanien voa dor bUitt oaseud tnit uaa 
p 103 

J Luther Epp V p 83. 
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and Capito had given their adhesion, was recognized at 
Berne as the true doctrine. Erasmus Bitter, above all, 
was heartily devoted to it. There was some hope of 
finding in it a basis of union ; and by its means -the petty 
divisions of Protestantism were to disappear. 

Unfortunately, Luther has always had some disciples 
who were more Lutheran than himself. Kunz and Se- 
bastian Meyer were of that number. Dissatisfied with 
Calvin’s confession, which to them was an irksome yoke, 
they were .eager to shake it off. Anew minister. Just 
then called to Berne, joined them; but as he was en- 
dowed with a quiet, prudent, and tractable disposi- 
tion, he constantly sought, although a decided follower 
of Luther, to moderate his two violent colleagues. This 
was Simon Sulzer. He was an illegitimate son of the 
Catholic provost of Interlaken, and had spent his earliest 
youth in the chalets and on the magnificent Alps of th^ 
Hasli. Haller had afterwards found him in a barber’s 
shop where he was earning a living in a humble way ; 
and discovering his great abilities, he had recommended 
him to the council. In 1531 Sulzer became Master of 
Arts at Strasburg. The council of Berne had then in- 
ti'usted to him the task of directing the establishment of 
schools in all the places of the canton which had none. 
He had afterwards applied himself to theology ; had gone 
to Saxony for the purpose of holding intercourse with 
Luthei’, and on his return had been named professor of 
theology at Berne, as succes.sor of Megander. Step by 
step he became the most influential representative in 
Switzerland of the system which aimed at union with the 
German reformer,* 

Kunz, whose aim w'as the same, was not only a votary 
of tradition, in opposition to the Scriptural spirit of the 
Genevese minister, but he was also a man actuated by 

* Kircliofer, B. Haller^ p. 203. Iselin, Rist, Lexicon. Hunder- 
hagen, Couflikte, p. 105. Hagenbacli, Qescli. d, ersten Baseler 
Conf. p. 90. 
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Strong personal enmities. Calvin, although he did not 
wholly appiove of iTegandcr, had emphatically signified 
the pain which he had felt at his deprivation. ‘ What 
a loss to the Church,’ he wrote to Buccr, January 12 , 
1538, ‘ and how the enemies of the Gospel will exult 
when they see that we begin to banish our pastors j and 
that instead of considering how to overcome the power- 
ful adversaries in whose presence wo stand, we are in- 
flicting mortal wounds on one another. This news of 
the deprivation of ilegander has struck us as sharp a 
blow as if we had been told that great part of the 
Church of Berne had fallen down.* I admit that there 
w'as a mixture of what is human in his cause. But 
would it not he better to retain such a man and forgive 
him that trifling weakness, than to deprive him of his 
ministry, to the dishonor of God and of his Word, to 
the great injury of the Church, and witli serious risk for 
the future ? True, Sebastian Meyer and itunz remain ; 
but what can the former do except ruin the cause' of the 
Gospel by his extravagances,! and by the violent out- 
bleaks in whicb, when he is no longer master of himself, 
he indulges ? As for Ivunz, I can hardly trust myself to 
gay what he is. Farcl tells me that when ho had lately 
to do with him, he never saw any bea.st more furious. 
HU countenance, his gestures, his words, and his very 
complexion, said he, reminded him of tho Furies.’^ It 
is true that Calvin wrote thus to a friend, to Buccr. 
He said to him, ‘If 1 speak so freely to you, it is be- 
cause I know to whom I am writing.* But it was 
hardly possibly that Kunz should not hear from some 

* ‘ Quo au&tio perlndo pcrculsl fuimua, ac el Burncoscia ccc!»- 
slaxu majoru ox partu collapbaiu audlasemud ’ — Calvin to liucvr. 
llenry, Bejlage, C, p. 30. Calv. 0pp. x. p. 153. 

f 'Setlquld UI 0 aJ/ncl potest, quatn euia dclintmends inrer- 
tcra EvangclUpurltalcmT'— IIcnty,Be7lago,p.r‘9. Calv.Opp-x^ 
p. 140. 

\ • VuUuB, geslua. verba, color lp»« turlas, ut IniuSt, apJrabant.' 
— Cttlv. 0pp. X, p. 141. 
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one what Calvin tl»ougiit of ihin. He becauic his mortal 
enemy, and ho cherished tlm like hatred towards the 
other ministers of Genova. He let no upportnnity 
escape him of opposing them. It was to no purpose that 
the Genevese sought to show him that tliey were not his 
enemies, and to appease him by their moderation. It was 
gratifying to him to appoint ministers in the Hernese ter- 
ritories about whom Calvin liad expressed himself in tlm 
severest manner and when competent men had been 
examined and ap]»rovcd at Geneva, he would not receive 
them until after they had been re-examined by the Ber- 
nese classes.^ Calvin however knew better than Ktinz. 
‘ What do such beginnings forebode? ’ exclaims Calvin ; 
‘while ho fancies that he is inlliciing lashes on us he is 
in fact preparing his own ruin. Assuredly, if that be 
the will of God, ho will fall into the pit which ho has 
digged, rather than eonliuuo to be the cause of so great 
troubles to the Church of Christ.’ § 

In addition to the (ptestion of Lutherani.sm, there was 
also that of the relations between the Church and the 
State, which was a subject of diHercnce between Berno 
and the Genevese reformers. At Berne the immistrato 
was considered, according to the views of Zwingli, the 
representative of the members of the tlock; ho was the 
bishop ; the Church was a State Church. Calvin on the 
contrary, who had seen in F ranee how the state treated 
the Reformation, wished for the autonomy of the Church, 
lie did not indeed demand the complete separation of 
Church and State, but he desired that each of these two 
societies should have its own government. This was the 

* ‘ Noa ita capitaliter odit.’ — Cal. 0[ip. X. p. 141. 

f ‘ Quoa ad verb! ininlsturium erigit, dignoa esso judicamuji, qui 
ill patibulum tollantur.’ — Jbid. 

‘Bonoa viroa, qui a nobia probati aunt, non audet codplare, 
nisi a tota ejua regiouia cui destinantur claaso, aint explorati.’ — 
Ibid. 

^ See <7. Cd^rins Zcica, by Paul Henry, Tb. D., pastor at Berlin, 
vol. i. Bevlage, 0, p. 40. 
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end for which he was 8tn\ and Kunz, when once 
aware of it, was stiU more enraged To these tw o qncs 
tioDS was added that of worship On this matter, as on 
otht.rs, Kuuz was the ape of Luther, as Megander w as 
of Zwiugli Calvin was no imitator of cither the one 
or the other, hut adopted generally a middle course 
With respect to worship he wished for great simplicity 
Beruo had letamed certain Catholic usages They baj>- 
tized as formerly in a haptisterv, at Geneva they put 
away the font and made use of a simple vessel Berne, 
at the supper, used wafers and unlcav cned bread , Geuei a 
used common bread Berne had retained several ftsli 
vals, even that of the Annunciation of the Virgin , 
Geneva celehi ated none hut the Lord’s day, the Sunday * 
Farcl having found these usage'*, at least m part, among 
the Vaudois, m the visit winch he made to those > allots 
in 1532, had introduced them at Geneva, and Calvin, 
finding them tlicie, had made no change 

ICunz detested these practice-*, and directed attention 
to them at Berne The Lords of Berne saw these differ 
euces with regret, cither because they intended to exer 
ci^e a ceitain supremacy over the Church of Geueva, 
which they thought was mdehted to tliem to a great 
extent for its reformation, and because they desire 1 to 
sec it m all respects like their own or bccau*o they 
iveio afraid that these diversities would furnish the 
Catholics with weapons or because the Churches of the 
canton of Yaud seemed inclined to adopt the order of 
Genova and not that of Berne, which in the e> cs of tho«o 
gentlemen was almost an act of rebellion Iho Berueso 
bailifis forbade the Vaudois pastors of their department 
to receive Calvin and larcl at their colloquies, or to 
attend themselves those which were held at Genov a.f 

• Itozot (Jhron MS. ds Oe xtte boo» It cU 10 

1 Omnibus mlnlatr s qal tIcIqIs «cc1cs is i resunt latcrOlctum 
fuit UQ quid haberent QtfgOtii nob scum aut ullo moda communt 
carent -^aU la to Buccr, Jan 12 CaW Opp i j> 111 
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Farel, avIio had vondorcd signal services to Berne and to 
Yaud, was now forbidden to appear in tlie canton, into 
which, ncvertlieless, the fanatic ‘Spirituals’ had freo 
admission. The reformer w'as indignant. ‘The Lord 
reward Kiiir/. according to his deserts,’ ho wrote to Fabri. 
‘ Yes, the Lord destroy those who go on destroying the 
Church.’'^ These expressions arc, as we think, more in 
the spirit of tlio Old Testament than of the New. 

The Bernese magistrates, in order to establish an out- 
ward unity, to which they attached great importance, as 
politicians generally do, detennined to convoke a synod at 
Lausanne, and they wrote on the subject, starch 10, 
to the magistrates of Geneva, 'riie Council of the Two 
Hundred were quite inclined to adopt the usagi's of 
Berne as far as regarded ceremonies. Calvin and Farel 
liaving expressed to the council a desire to attend the 
proposed assembly, it was decided to send them, but at 
the same time to associate with them the councillor 
Jean Philippe. 

The synod met at Lausanne, ^ilarch 31. The temper 
of the Bernese was more dictatorial than conciliatorv. 
The lords of Berne had indeed requested that Calvin and 
Farel should go to Lausanne; but instead of expecting 
of the assembly a work of conciliation, they had posi- 
tively stipulated, in a letter to the council of Geneva, 
that the Genevese preachers must pledge themselves 
beforehand to adopt the order of worship established at 
Berne ; and that on this condition only would they bo 
allowed to take part in the deliberations of the synod. 
If their adhesion were not given before the meeting, 
they shovild be heard afterwards and should be separately 
treated with. The Genevese reformers, therefore, were 
invited neither to a free as.sembly nor a free discussion. 
No other right was conceded to them but that of snb- 

* ‘ Keddat Dominua Cunzeno juxta id quod meritus c.st. Qui 
perdere pergunt ecclesiam, perdat cos Doniinus.’ — Farel's Lettei 
to Fabri, Jan. 14, 1538. Calv. 0pp. s. p. 145. 
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jDissjon The Bernese added that the motive of this 
Btiange proceeding was to avoid gi'ing their neighbors 
an opportunity of slandering the reformed religion, and 
to promote the union of the Churches But the latter 
object, and through it the former, too, would probably 
ba\o beeu more promptly attained by treating the 
ministers of Geii6\a in a brotherly and not m a despotic 
spirit ‘Tlie Bernese,* according to Kozet, ‘inquired in 
a friendly way of hard and Calvin on tbeir a^n^al, 
M hether they accepted their ceremont d ’ The reformers 
replied ‘tbattbe subject was well deserving of discus 
Sion ’ Discussion was lefused to them * 

The Bernese senate had named Kunz one of t?ic prcsi 
dents of the sjnod Associated with him wcio the 
mimstera of Erasmus Ritter, and tuo members of thu 
gieat council, Huber and Amman Kunz was one of 
those overboanng characters nluch inspiio auo in other 
men, and whose iiitiacnce is almoH n resistible His 
colleagues, moreo\ er, were in agreement u ith hun nio 
affair did not encounter any difticulty The sjnod, 
which opened on 'March 31, unanimously accepted the 
usages of Bcme, — the baptislcncs, the unleaiened bread 
at the supper, and the fcstuals, including that of the 
Annunciation of tho Virgin 

Did CaUin and Tarcl attend the synod or not? It 
seems hardiv probable that they would bo willing by 
then presence to giio a hind of sanction to an assembly 
from which they were virtually excluded Tlio IctUr 
of Berne to Gtucia **icro«, morooicr, to indicate clear}} 
that unlc'ss they humbly rcccued the ccclcsiastu il 
decisions of the magistrates and comieils of Berne, they 
would only haie a hearing apart A hie.Iilj partial 
biographer | Btalos that ihtj wtre seen m the town and 
oien that tlicy ‘ went ouWde of it for pleasure ’ 'llitro 

• lio7tt, CJiTon Vb dd GtMttf Iv ch 10 Itoget, Pew;>l« dt 
Otntu p 8' 

^ Bolgct., chap \uL 
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would have been no great harm in their taking walks 
on the svirrounding hills and on the banks of the Aar, 
enjoying the beauties of Swiss scenery, while they 
waited till it should please the lords of Berne to permit 
them to speak, ihit they would have been open to 
blame for not attending the synod if the order of Berne 
had not .absolutely prohibited them. History therefore 
has been guilty of an error in tlmr, while she mentions 
i their absence from the synod, she has not reported the 
fact which justifies it; that is to say, the strange reepure- 
ment of Berne, — a grave omission, which we woidd fain 
think was unintentional.* 

The conference between Calvin and Farel and the 
delegates of Berne took place. The ministers of Geneva, 
while they objected to the use of baptisteries and un- 
leavened bread, had no intention of causing division on 
account of such things. They adhered more firmly to 
their views respecting festivals. ‘ On what ground,’ said 
Calvin, ‘ will you honor the day of the circumcision 
more than that of the death of the Redeemer ? ’ In fact, 
Good Friday was not celebrated at Berne. Kun/. was 
silent.f Calvin and Farel wished that cpiestious of this 
kind should be settled, not by delegates of the govern- 
ment but by the Church in its assemblies, Tliey de- 
manded therefore that the decision should be referred to 
a synod of the whole Reformed Cimrch of Switzerland, 
which was to be held without delay at Zurich. All 
appearance of compulsion would thus be avoided ; lib- 
erty and order would be equally respected, and the 
Church would be spared much grievous dissension. 
‘There was an excellent reme<ly,’ Calvin wrote after- 
wards to the Zurichers, ‘ by means of which danger might 

* Kainpscliulte, Johann, Caloiii, i. p. 310. Rogot, Pcuplc do 
Geneve, i. p. 83. 

t ‘ Quo jure circumciaio plus liaberet honoris quam mors Christi ? 

. , . Obmuteacere coactus e.saot.’ — Calvin to Haller, Epp. et 
Jtesponsa, p. 103. Huuderliageu Conflikto, p. 133. 
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ba%e been obviated, it was that we should be invited 
to \our Bjnod But this we could not obtain ’ * 

When the lords of Beiae found that their delegates 
had failed in their conference with the Genevese mm 
isters, they resolved to write, on the same day, April 15, 
two letters one to Calvin and Farel, the other to the 
council of Geneva, having no doubt that this cle\ er con 
tnvance would succeed Thetr two mis>si\ es were \ cry 
nearly alike They urged the ministers to accept the 
decision of the synod, without waiting for the assembly 
at Zurich, in ordei that the two Ghmehes, united in the 
fundamentals of the fjith, might IiLewi&o be in con 
formity in matters of ceremonial And to the council 
they addressed entreaties to accept the same decision, 
‘ in the hope that ilasteis Farel and Calvin, although they 
bad raised some ditbcuUies, would advise for the best 


CHAPTER X 

THE COUNTER REFORM VTIOS PREVAILS — CALVIK AKD 
FAREL REFUSE TO CIVE TUB LORD S SUPPER. — TUB 
PULPIT IS CLOSED TO TUEM 

(AFBa.lSToJO 15^) 

The very circumstances which inspired the confidence 
of Berne were exactlj those which roa'nd the resistance 
of Cal\in iliose powerful and magnificent lords coul I 
not behove that sodignificl an uitcr\cntioii would ful to 
secure submission , an I Calvm could not consent that 
the interests of tin. Church of Christ should bo regulated 
* Optimum erat remedluro quo periculo obvlaretur nlad'cs* 
trum synodura fuUsemus voeall Impotrarl non i>otuU — Calv 
Irehhts of /urieJj 
MS dt Rout buoL ir ch. 13 
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by the magistrate, like those of the highways and the 
soldiery. Besides, in the present case, the question was 
about foreign magistrates. To their intervention the 
citizen and the Christian could not but be equally op- 
posed. Calvin wished to maintain the principle of 
religious liberty, and he requested that time should be 
allowed him to come to' an understanding with the 
other Churches. However, if the letter to the ministers 
was unsuccessful, that sent to the council had a success 
so abundant that it not only surpassed the hopes of the 
Bernese, but crossed their desires and threw an obstacle 
in the way of their projects. The syndics Avho had been 
named in a spirit hostile to the reformers, and all the 
citizens who had placed them in office, were delighted 
to see variance between Berne and Calvin and Farel. 
For them it was a piece of real good fortune, although 
for the ministers it was a grievous event. The two 
states, Berne and Geneva, acting in unison, would soon 
get the better of two poor ministers. Further, the 
council was at this time in a bad humoi’. The third 
preacher, the aged and energetic Courault, who had 
remained at Geneva, had blamed the syndics in one of 
his sermons, and it was resolved to reprimand him. It 
is safe to rely, in this mattei’, on what the Registers 
state. It is not right to receive, as some have done, the 
burlesque and lying imputations of the notorious slan- 
derer Bolsec, who, ‘ after the example of Herostratos, 
chose to pass down to posterity, branded with infamy.’ * 
The council forbade Courault to preach. This was the 
state of things W'hen the letters from Berne arrived. 
The council immediately gave orders that Calvin and 
Farel should appear before them on Frida jq April 19. 
It was the Holy week, and that day was the day of the 
Passion. This consideration caused no hesitation on the 
part of the enemies of the Reformation. As the holy 
supper was to be celebrated two days later on Easter 

* France Proteslante, by M. Haag ; article Bolsec. 
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Sunday , they we anxious to hurry forw ard the business. 
Ilie rninisters then found Ihem&elvea between the au\il 
and the hammer , they must submit or f il), and do u hich 
they would, they would be weaVened and lowered Tlie 
secretary having icad the letter from Berne, the firH 
syndic declared to the reformers that the council was 
determined to accede to the demand of that city, and to 
conform to the usages there established with lespect to 
ceremonies Then he asked them if they would them 
scNes observe them, and requested them to answer Tes* 
or No Calvin and Farel demanded the tune neccssarj, 
not merely, as has been asserted, for reflection on the 
subject, but also aud especially, that the question might 
be settled by the competent authorities, the Swis-* synod, 
which in ten days (April 29) was to bo hi Id at Zurab 
meanwhile they begged that no mnONalion should bo 
made uutil the next supper In making this request 
Galvin pledged himself to accept w^hatever should bo 
flcoioed by that legitimate authority This was on his 
part a large concession To bis Scriptural aud just 
judgment it did not appear consistent, after separating 
fiom Roman Catholuism still to retain any part of the 
system, even were it only a trifle, such as unleavcnel 
bread, baptisteries, and festivals To one of the latter, 
cspec lally, ho felt great objection He knew that small 
concessions Uad on to large ones, and he feared thatRomo 
would act according to the proverb, and if yon gave an 
inch would take an ell It is needless to repeat how 
decided and firm Calvin was, aud vet, out of love for 
peace and lor unity, he conceded to his adversaries what 
he might justly have refu’-ed them AH he asked wai 
that they would wa t for ten days the decision of tl o 
synodal authortv This, a'surediv, was not saJlug^o 
in an alnolutc manner* It aai quite the rcicnFe, in i 
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obstinacy. His request was fair, and it ought to have 
been granted. But they would not listen to it. It was 
ordered that the supper should be celebrated conformably 
to the Bernese usage ; and the council appointed the 
magistrates wbo were to take care that it was thus cele- 
brated in the churches of St. Peter, St. Gervais, and 
Rive. It may be asked how it was that men who were 
by no means remarkable for their attachment to tra- 
ditional observances should be so obstinate in sacrificing 
the ritual of Geneva to the ritual of Berne. Impartial 
judges have said, ‘ The Council had taken this resolution 
in order to win over the Bernese and to implicate them 
in the opposition to the reformers.* We confess that 
this explanation appears to us very probable. 

This decision was despotic, and in that very quality 
was in accordance with the order which the councils in- 
tended to establish at Geneva, that of C'esaropapia^ in 
which the prince and the magistrate, taking the place 
of the pope, settle everything in the Church. The in- 
flexibility of the council on the one side and the firm- 
ness of the reformers on the other came into collision, 
and the result was a shock to the people which troubled 
their everyday life and could not but lead to a conflict. 
Those who formed the lowest section of the opposition, 
excited and agitated, began to cry out against the resis- 
tance of the ministers, and they thought that if the lat- 
ter would not obey with a good grace, they must be 
compelled to yield by terror and by force. If the 
people were to express their will with energy, if they 
took up arms, and filled the streets and massed them- 
selves like roaring waves in front of the houses of Farel, 
Calvin, and Courault, those men, no matter what their 
strength might be, would have no choice but to give 
way before that impetuous torrent. ‘ Thereupon,’ says 

* ‘ Um die Berner zu gewinnen und ernstlich in die Opposition 
gegen jene (Calvin und Farel) zu verdechten.’ — Hunderliageu, 
Conflikte, p. 133 
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tbe chroiiidcp Kozet, ‘great cxcc*:«es and bhsplieinus 
were committed Di^^Iatc men went about tlio lo^in 
bj nigbt in dozenfl, armed with arquebases, which they 
discharged in front of the ministers’ houses. They 
shouted, The'Word of God! and after that, Ihcicord 
of Andreto I They threatened to throw them into tho 
RJione if they did not come to some agreement with tho 
magistrates respecting the ceremonies m question , and 
ihc'.e proceedings, all open and notorious, went unpun 
ibhod ’ * It IS not easy to ascertain what the ‘cry, 27iC 
teoref q/*..lndVetp, meant f Tliocry, ToChcJRhone/ ms 
invariahlj heard at Geneva when popular risings tooW 
place I romont wa« greeted with it when he began to 
preach tho Go‘«pcl there , and some women would hi\a 
thrown him oter Me hnJge (<fu m ^aa) if a party of 
men had not rescued him They did not, indeed, llin^ 
CNcry one into the ntionewhom they threatened, hut 
these cncs could not but seem to Tarcl and Calvin a 
mournful return for their great and severe labors 

These disorderly deeds had lamentable con&cqucncca. 
Kcithcr 1 arel nor Calvin complained of them They 
bad now at heart inicrt'^U more important than thtir 
own, more precious even than their lues, nicy did not 
return evil for evil itut the ft»rmcr preacher to tho 
Queen of >. av arre, tho blind and aged Cuurault, w as not 
so foibeanng He lihevviso bad he ird Ihe'-o lU'-uUs A 
man of intignlj and devoted to duty, bo hid at tho 
same time a heart easily wounded, and he knew how to 
speak hard words Ihe night betvvccn I nd ly and Sat 
ardav, during which the so cncs had resounded in the 
eily, was not a pleasant or a pMcefid tmo for him Ho 
was inoro irnl lied, i»erha\ •*, on account of tho imbg 
miles which w ero heaped upon Calvin and larel than 

* Cl ron MS of Itoiet lK»k fv cb tT 

1 U WHS perhaps a rcfcrenco to tnfrtw Ilrnolt ono of tUo 
foundrrs ( f tho socio! tho bpmtuaUat Oeueva. beo p -jJ of 

llxlj voluino —[Lditou] 
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for what concerned himself. Chagrin, disquietude, and 
anger kept him sleepless. His blood was heated, his 
heart was incensed, his imagination inflamed, 

‘ Je me tourne et m’agito et ne peux uulle part 
Trouver que I’insomnie, aiucre, impatieute, 

Qu’un malaise inquiet et qu’une lievro ardente.’ * 

The state of poor old Courault seems to be described 
in these lines. To him these disorders were intolerable, 
and he said that if men should hold their peace the very 
stones would cry aloud. He would cry out, and cry out 
in the pulpit. True, that ivas forbidden him ; but no 
matter, in spite of the prohibition of men he would 
preach. He rose very early and went to St. Peter’s 
church to perform the service of six o’clock a.m,, with 
no other preparation, alas ! than the distress and bitter- 
ness which had preyed on his mind through the night. 
The character of his preaching was not such as was 
wanted for a people so sensitive as the Genevese. His 
eloquence somewhat resembled that of the monks to 
whose order he had belonged, w'hich consisted, for the 
most part, in making a noise and in shouting.f Ills 
mind was not cultivated, but he had a gloiving imagina- 
tion, which animated his discourse and enabled him to 
hit hard blows. Although he was of a more serious 
turn, he shared, to some extent, the faults of the most 
illustrious -orators of the preceding period, Barletta, 
Maillard, and Menot; and he sometimes attacked, as 
they did, the vices of his hearers by satire occasionally 
delicate and occasionally coarse, but always prompted 
by a good and grave intention. He would now dis- 
charge his conscience. Let them put him in prison, 
banish him, or beat him soundly; his soul, Wearied with 
grief, must burst its bonds. He uttered, doubtless, 
.some excellent things, some true and pious words ; 

* Chenier, Eleg, xxiii. 

t Valla, Antidot. in Poggium, book iii. p. 357. 
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but, agitated as he was, he aUo\^cd himself to indulge 
in that intemperate mode of speech which was then 
eo common 'With his spmt still di&uirbcd by tho o 
noisy and tumultuoua crowds collected under the wm 
dow 8 of tho reformers, from the midst of w Inch came 
redoubled shouts, jesting song*, lOsuUs, accusations, and 
monacLS, he liVcned them to the ‘ kingdom of the fiogV 
that from the bosom of the mar^shes croak and make i 
loud noise Then recalling a vulgar phrase, the old 
Trenchman, hardly escaped from the rough life of per 
socutioii, inquired of tho Oencicsc what they complained 
of, — they who were ‘like rats m straw,' that is to sa> , 
wcie folk greatly at their case, possessing everything 
they could wish and in want of nothing* In another 
pa‘»«age, n^ng to a higher strain, and recalling tlio 
imago of Nebuthadnezzar, with its head of gold and lU 
ftet part of iron and pan of clay, fragile and broken by 
a little slom., he predicted to the syndics and councils 
that as intrigue liad placed them in olBcc they would 
not long retain their power ‘Tou, gentlemen of the 
government/ said he, ‘you have feet of wax.' These 
fict, in his opinion, would soon molt in tho &un»hiiiu 
of their victory and prosperity This comparison, imi 
talivc of Biblical style, was not unbefitting to a preacher, 
and tho prophecy which it contained did not fail of ac 
comphshmciit At the news of this muustcr preaching 
in defiance of the prohibition, and at the report of las 
raying*!, which were most likely niisrtprcacnlcd, the gov 
ernment fcU that they were insulted, and determined 
to act ngoTously Ofiictra of stale went to the old 
man’s llOU^e, arrested ami took him to prison It was 
the eve of taster Pay U was customary to make pre^ 
eiits at that \ cnod , and this was the present which was 
bestowed on the aged, noble, but fric spoken mmisUr 

* Ihls U tUu mc&nlDi; of vhe »lK)Tf< eS{ rc<u>loii which has been 
iQiauudcrsiookl hjr aoniu writers who i avo lakca it fur a gmis 
icfult — &eu //cr (fr r Karat } p a’o 
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and confessoi* of Christ, who had already experienced 
treatment too ronghat the hands of the adherents of the 
pope in the kingdom of Franco.^' 

The nows of the imprisonment t>f Courault rapidly 
spread through Geneva, and deeply alVecled the friends 
of the Keformation. A pastor in prison ! Yes, and 
justly, if he were gnilty of any common ollcnce. Hut 
he had done what he believed to he liis duty. From the 
Christian pJilpit he had rebuked scandalous exeevses, 
and on that account he was committeil to prison, while 
those who were really guilty of them were let alone ami 
went unpunished. f It .appears from the prot<tc»d of the 
10th, that two men, forming part of the hand which Inul 
"One about sintriii" bv ni"htand had made disturhanccs 

O O O «r W 

at Rive, had been themselves placed in contiuement. 
But the place and the date of that atVair prove that it 
was on a quite diflerent charge. The incarceration of 
Courault filled Calvin and Farel with sorrow, for they 
esteemed their old and venerable colleague, and they 
knew how much he had already sutVered for the truth’s 
sake. Some of the councillors and ciii/.ens friendly to 
tlie Reformation resolved to protest against tlie imprison- 
ment of their pastor. Claude Savoye, .Michel Sept, Lam- 
bert, Chautemps, Dom.aiue d’Arlod, Claude atul Louis 
Bernard, Deserts, Claude Pnrtemps, and many others 
joined Calvin and Farel, and they all went together in a 
long procession to the Hotel de Ville. They entered the 
hall of the council, and foum. there two out of the four 
syndics, and these the men who wore most against them, 
Richardet and do Cbape.ain-ouge. 

Farel spoke first. He complained that they had acted 
‘ ill, wickedly, and unjustly in putting Courault in pri.soii,’ 
and demanded that the Council of the Two Hundred 
should be assembled. The laymen thought it strange 

* Rozet, Ohron, MS. de Qencoe, book iv. ch. 17. Gauiior, Hiab 
MS. book vi. 

f Rozet, ibid. 
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that their aii>ersanes should not bo satisfieil with 
announcing, like Kichardet, that they nould not go to 
the preaching, but should ECCin to intend also to depnio 
their fcllon citizens of it bj comuiiUmgtho preachers to 
pnsoD Tilt, notion tint a syndic should presume to 
hinder him from hearing the Word of God espccully 
irritated 3IichcI Sept ‘They shall paachl* ho said, 
\ehemently FarJ, remembering all tint ho had done 
and borne through long years for this city of Gculio, 
to the emancipation of which ho had probably contrib- 
uted more than any other man by his teaching, his cour- 
age, hia praters, and his deeds, said to the magistrate^, 

* Without me j on would not bo u hat you aie.’ 

The syndics replied that, as the pulpit had been inter- 
dicted to Courault, and ho bad neverthtUss preached 
that tcry moimug, and had announced that ho should 
continue to do so, they would not set bun at liberty. 
The magistrates wiaUcd to see if this incident would 
furnish them with an opportunity of aitaimng the end 
which they had set before them ‘Will )on,* they said 
to Tartl and Calvin, ‘submit to tho IcUtra and ordi- 
nances of the lords of Berne? In that case wo might 
rebtoro to you jour colleague’ This bargain, which 
consiSilcd m tho rtlcase to llicni of an innocent priboticr 
if they on ihi-ir part would do whit tlay held to bo 
wrong, appeared to the ministers a pictu of shameful 
trafTicking *Wo will do, m such matters, wliat God 
commandV they replied. However, they were not 
willing to abandon Ihur colleague. They olfcrid to 
give bail, that he might under that guarantee bo set at 
liberty . This [ rupobilion was a usual utio iti such cast'', 
but tho magistiaus dccliiKd to accept it, and the rtasou 
whiuh they gave for their rtfu-^d ag,;ravalLd tho harsh- 
tc-s of tho act, ‘Courault,* ihtj said, *is not ‘ictdzt/i 
oj (ri;ictu, aud ho is impnsouclforco/itr/u^it oj ’ 

'Iho members of tho counul WLft, thoroughly btut on 
getting nd of Courault, who was lus prudent than his 
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colleagues. It appears from autlientic documents, that 
they even offered Calvin to wait, as to the question of 
ritual, for -the decision of the synod of Zurich, if he 
would consent that Gourault should he deprived of his 
office of preacher. This Calvin refused. The petition- 
ers withdrew, much pained by the severity of the council 
towards their friend, and some of the laymen, especially 
Lambert, complained aloud as they quitted the Hotel de 
Ville. They spoke of '•false witnesses who had been 
examined ; of traitors in the general council ; and it is 
well known,’ they said, ‘ who they are.’f 

The council met after the departure of the reformers 
and their friends, and again decided that the Lord’s 
supper should be celebrated the next day, Easter Sun- 
day, according to the rites established at Berne, and not 
according to those of Geneva; and it decreed that, if 
the ministers still refused to celebrate it, they should be 
forbidden to preach. One cannot but be astonished at 
this decision, and at the mean spirit which it displays 
on the part of the council. Simple and evangelical 
usages had been established in Geneva: the citizens had 
been called upon to take an oath in St. Peter’s church 
to a confession of faith which in its spirit is entirely in 
agreement with those practices ; and now, in a matter 
which but little concerns it, in order to gratify the lords 
of Berne, whom it could easily resist when it chose to 
do so, the council determined to compel the ministers to 
observe a ceremony essentially Judaic,;); even at the risk 
of seeing worship suspended and the Church overthrown. 
This looks very much like a pretext, good or bad, whicli 
they laid hold of for the purpose of getting rid of the 
reformers. The chief-usher Avent in the afternoon to the 
pastors to communicate the decree to them. He did 

* Arcliives of Geneva. Pieces Jiiatoriques, No. 2101. "Calv. 
0pp. X. p. 189, 

I Registers of the day. Gautier, Hist. MS. de Geneve, book vi. 

‘ Seven days shall ye eat unleavened-bread.’ Ex. xii. ” 

VOL. IV. — lY 
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not find Farel, but CaUin, Itirning from the ofliccr that 
tlio ci\il imgistrate, Av ithout ^\alt^ng for the resolution 
of Iho sj nod of Zurich, was hmi«clf deciding this cede 
Fiastical question, just as if it wcic an affair of military 
orders to give to an officer, refused to accept the order 
Thereupon the ehicf usher, in the name of the council, 
prohibited hia preaching* 

hat to do? This was the question which Calvin 
j)ut to lumself He longed for unity and peace in Go- 
neva lie appealed afterwards to the Genevese them 
selves *"\Ve take God to witness,’ said he, * and jour 
own consciences, in the light of his countenance, that 
while wc have been among jou all our exertions havo 
been directed towards preserving jou in happy union 
ami pleasing concord But those who had a mind to 
form a partj by tlumsclvcs havo separated from us, and 
iiavc introduced division in jour Church and in jour 
cilv ’t Limhert’s exclamation, when ho spoke aloud of 
trui ors \ndjalse is sufiicicnt to show us what 

was the stale of Genova at that time Concord was 
nothing more than a lovely dream. The most violent 
pa^ions were cilled into plaj One would have said 
that God was giving up the inhabitants of the city to 
tile unrulj motions of tlieir own hearts , and that is the 
most Icrnble clia'*ii*>emeut vvliieh ho ever einplojs ui tho 
pmjjvlimiijt of men Not, indeed, that llic'^c motions 
shtwid thcm«clvis Motciit alike m all Tlic lower 
eli‘^‘'Cs were agitated, like their lako when tho north 
wind, blowing unpeiuouviy, lifts up the waves and 
dishes them furiouMj on the rock«, tho walls, an I llio 
1 auks But among other classes aj pearances were better 
kej>t up Neverihekss, if aiij riabon were still left, it 
was loo often only passion that, made use of it for its 
ow u etuis. 

• Ilp„lstcr> of iho (.ouncU \|rllll0 1«>»W 

\ Calvlu U) llie Church of UcaoTS, Oct 8 1533 — lrcA»«« d* 
Gtrutt CalT Oip I.p 2al 
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The confusion that prevailed in Geneva at this period 
is attested hy contemporaries. ‘Eopery had indeed 
been forsworn,’ says Theodore Beza,* ‘but many had 
not cast away with it those numerous and disgraceful 
disorders which had for a long time flourished in the 
city, given up as it was for so many years to canons 
and impure priests. Some of the families which stood 
in the highest rank still kept alive those old enmities 
Avhich grew up at the period of the wars Avith Savoy.’ t 
‘ The mischief had gone to such a length that the city, 
OAving to the factious temper of some of the citizens, Avas 
divided into various parties.’| ‘Nothing Avas to be 
heard,’ says Michel Rozet, ‘ but informations {cUnonces) 
and quarrels betAveen the former and the present lords 
(the former and the new councils), some being the ring- 
leaders, others folloAving in their steps ; the Avhole 
mingled Avith reproaches about the booty taken in the 
war, or the spoils carried off from the churches.’ § 

‘There was nothing but confusion.’ H 
Neither the mild admonitions AA'hich were at first tried, 
nor the more rigorous reprimands to which recourse Avas 
afterwards had, produced any effect on the disturbers of 
the peace, and they failed to put an end to their disor- 
derly proceedings. ‘f 

‘ I ha Am lived here,’ says Calvin himself, when speaking 
of this period, ‘engaged in strange contests. I have 
been saluted in mockery, of an evening, before my oavu 

* ‘Papatus ejuratus ; sed extrusa siraul aplerisque non fuerant 
indigna mnlta flagitia, qu£e in ea urbe canonicia et impuro illi 
clero tot annos addicta diu viguerant.' — Beza, J. Galv. Vita. 

f ‘Veterea inter quaadam primariaa familiaa inimicitise, bello 
Sabandico susceptse, adhuc exercebantur., — Ibid. 

:j; ' Cum eo usque malum procesaisset ut civitaa privatorum 
quorundam factione, in diveraaa partea scinderetur.’ — Ibid. 

§ Rozet, Ghron. MS. de Geneve, book iv. cb. 15. H Ibid. 

^ ‘ Quibua leni primum admonitione, deinde graviori. adversus 
lefractarioa increpatione, tollendia, quum nibil proficeret.’ — Beza, 
J. Galv. Vita. 
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door^ with fifty or sixty shots of artiuehuses. You may 
imagine liow that must astouud a poor scholar, timid as 
1 am, and as I confess I always -was.’ * 

Such was the melancholy condition of Geneva accord* 
ing to men who, on questions of fact and of public fact, 
are the most respectable authorities that IiUtory can 
produce. She has hut few wU«e‘-sos endowed with the 
moral courage of Michel Gozet, Theodore Beza, and 
Calvin, f 

The reformers were in great perplexity. Tlio synod 
of Lausanne, at which the Bernese had opposed the 
hearing of the reprcsentati% es of the Genevtse Church, 
could not bind the latter. Their resistance to the intro* 
duction of new' usages, which was ordered by the council 
without awaiting tiio decision of tho6> nod of iZurich, was 
legitunatc. If matters of that kind are left to the dc« 
cision of the cull power, the natural order of things is 
iiu erted, the autonomy of the Church is dibOw ucd ; and 
who knows whether, m a turbuleut democracy, religion 

* Calvin’s FarvwcU to the Qcn«%c 80 Mmlstcrs.'>^BoDQCt, ZtHui 
francmttt, 11 p '175 

f Michel Uozut, son of Cl&ndo Rozet, who wu at that tlm« see* 
rctarf of tho council &nU etlUor of tho Register, was memher of 
the Council of Ucnc^afor ocorlj slxt^ ^cors. He was fourteen 
tliina clccivd syuJlc, aaU was sentoa thirty four missions Into 
Switzerland, lTancc,an<l Gimiaoy, and to Turia Ilocoucludid 
iLicral Important tKaius on tbo j»art of Geneva Ho was very 
joung at the tmie of which we are speahlng, but as Ills father 
)>lay\.-d a part tlaro which enabled hiratobecomo aciiu&lntcd wUU 
nil that took place, uo ono could bo b«.U(.r lnf(irtu<.d than Michel 
as to tho tacts of the period If thcro bu somo luuchta In the 
eVirunijurs which are not found In tlio IhgiaUrs of tho Council, 
that docs not In an; wa; lu\allJato hls authorlt;. There are 
boiue details which a council U unwilluig and ought not to Insert 
in Its Ucglslefs. Ills needless to FiH.ak, of Theodore Ikxa.wbo 
was unanliiiousl; elected to rcprvwni tho Protestants at tlio 
faimius Colluiu; of Poiss;, and In honor of whom after hts death 
poets of all nations coui{>ose‘d poems la IjiiUi, Greek, and Hebrew 
to the number of fifty four 
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may not fall into the bands of an excited people "svlio Avill, 
according to the saying of a celebrated but scofling 
Avi'itev, take it up ‘to play at ball with it, and make it 
bound upwards as readily with the foot as witii the list.’ '■ 
However, Calvin could not help asking himselt whether 
the actual question, tlio acceptance of unleavened bread 
which the Jews used to cat at the time of the Pas.sover, 
was of a sullicienlly Aveighty kind to put an end to his 
ministry at Geneva. Ho did not think it was. ‘ If we 
have at heart,’ he said, ‘union and peace, let us seek 
after a tinity of minds in doctrine, rather than insist in 
a too scrupulous manner on a conformity of the most 
exact kind to this or that ceremony. There are some 
points on which the Lord leaves us freedom, in order 
that ovir edification maj' bo the greater. Not to be 
careful about this edification, and to seek instead of it a 
slavish conformity,'' is unwoi'thy of a Christian.’! Such 
Avere C.alvin’s views on the question about leavened or 
unleavened bread. 

But the question Avas about a quite difierent matter. 
The reformer had before him a town in agitation and 
division, its parties, quarrels, liatreds, scullings, cries, dis- 
order.s, and scandals. Is this tlie temjile in which the 
festiv.al of peace is to be celebrated? ‘Ko,’ said he, 
‘ the aspect of the Church is not at present such as the 
legitimate administration of our ollice requires. !; What- 

* Rabelais. 

f ‘ Doctriuae potius aniinoruiriquo nrgeamuH unitatera, quaiu 
c.-erimoniis ad ungueiu coiifonnandisiuoro.sius insistamus. Indig- 
iiissiiuum esteniiu ut in quibus libortatuiu Doinimis ruli({ait . . . 
servilem praeterita aidificationo conforinitatein quuiraiuus.’ — 
Catechismua,aive Christ. rcUg. imtituiio, J. Caltino auctorc.Jiaaiiea, 
anno MDXXXviii. Calv, v. p. 322. — Calvin printed this ivork 

in the year in which he loft Ueneva ; and not after but hoforo hia 
departure ; mense Martis. Sec also Vie dc Cttlvin (Bozo-Colla- 
don), h. 30. Paris, 18G-i. 

i ‘ Nonduin ea exstare nobis videbatur ecelesiie facies quam 
legitima muneria nostri adniinistratio requireret.' — Ibid. p. 319. 
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c\ er people may say, we do not behc\ e that our mint«>try 
Ought to be cou6ned withw such uarvow hraMs that htn 
onto we have dchvcreil our sermon wo have nothing 
more to do except to rc&t as if we had accomplished our 
task It IS more than that, it is that we must with 
greater vigilance take care of those whose blood will bo 
demanded at our hands if they hhould pensh through 
our negligence. This aoheitude fills us with distress of 
mind at all times, hut when wo have to distribute the 
Lord’s snpper, then it fiercely consumes and crnellj lor 
ments us.* While the faith of mm) of those w haw i»h 
to take part in it is in our opinion doubtful and even 
open to suspicion, we sec them all rushing headlong and 
])cll mcU to tho sacred table And one would say that 
they arc eating greedily the v/ratb of Godiathcr than 
partaking of tho «»acramcnt of hfc*f Calvin, as these 
words show, had still beforo Iii8c)cs that notous com 
miiQion of January, previous to which the council had 
decreed ‘ that tho supper sAouf i not 6c re/uoeii to anyone * 
lie rccoUcctod tho disposition, tho look, the deportment. 
With which many had taken part m it, ho still felt the 
heaviness of heart which he had experienced when giv 
ing the bread of life to such meu Now all had grown 
worse Tlio evil winch bad then shown itself, bursting 
the few chains which kept it down, now broke forth with 
violence Tho population was excited, angry, rebellious 
It was no longer merely the profligacy of some individ 
uals , there was geuLral jierjilexily, disturbance, and con 
fu<>ion Tho agitation was not confined to the coarser 
minds , some of llio raos»i cultivated were going bc)ond 
all bounds. Tlio sajmg of a celebrated writer with re- 
spect to another city mij,ht bo apj bed to Genov a, ‘ Tho 

* Tunc voro u«rrSme utebat ct <liscrucUl>&t, quotlca dUtribu 
enda cr&t Doiulni Coma. p. 310 

\ Omnestamen proiuiacuo irtuoipcb&nt, ct UH quIJ&ai {ram 
Del Torabant jioilus quam Tita Bacramcnlum parUcl[>ababt.'-> 
Cair Opp T 
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devil is let loose on this town : within the memory ci man 
so frightful a time has not been seen.’ 

Was this the moment for celebrating the feast of 
peace? In the judgment of every sensible man it 
would have been an absurdity. If a feast is to be held 
on board ship, is it to be just when the whirlwind of 
the tempest strikes the vessel, when the sea-waves lift 
themselves up, when those on board shake and totter 
like a drunken man, while they go up to the heavens 
and down to the abysses ? Is that the time for the dance . 
to begin, and for the passengers gracefully to execute 
measured paces, to the sound of musical instruments ? 
Or would anyone choose for attendance at a sweet and 
harmonious concert the moment when the hall is on fire? 
And yet it was proposed, in the midst of burning lawless 
passions, to have by force,by the decree of the magisti*ate, 
a display of holy things which would be nothing but a 
profanation. 

It cannot even be said, as is usually said, that the 
subject of excommunication was in question here. Not 
to give the supper at present did not mean that it should 
not be given afterwards. Calvin had given it. But it 
was not the time for it. JTou erat Mo locno. The re- 
former acted with the wisdom of a physician who will 
not give leave to impatient sick folk to take a mountain 
journey ; he will do so afterwards, when they have re- 
gained their strength, but not now. Perhaps there 
may be individuals among them who will never scale the 
rocks because they tvill never have the power to do so. 
But that has nothing to do with those who are whole. 
For the physician there will be no more lovely day than 
that on which, at the head of his party, he shall be able 
to breathe with his friends the keen and healthful air of 
the heights, which at an earlier period would have killed 
them. That joy, we say again, Calvin had once tasted. 

Calvin and Farel, having considered everything, took 
such a resolution as circumstances demanded ; they 
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■would not gi> e the supper on the following diy, w Inch 
■vs as Easter Day Having adopted this resolution, tboj 
communicated it to the authorities * Fare! and Cals in,’ 
sajs Rozet, ‘informed the council that they could not 
administer the supper mtAe midst 0/ these diiision^^ 
gangs, a^id hla^phemies, and tetthprojligacies muUtpIg 
ing around them ’ * Such was their inotivo clearly ex 
pressed. But thev would do more than that. Theyhad 
heen prohibited from preaching "Whatl on this Easter 
Day should the doors of the churches bo cIo«cd and 
the pulpit be dumb * Moreover, smeo they had refused 
to celebrate the supper, they owed to those whom God 
had conhded to their ministry to give them their r^a 
sons. That was not for their harm but for thtir good, 
and they were bound to do it. Hcverthcless, to occupy 
the pulpit on that day m defiance of the probibiCton of 
the govemracDt, which was supported by the majority of 
the people, would be a gra\ c affair for these tw o men, both 
feeble in body, the one m con«equcntc of his tabor*, and 
tho other by constitution ‘But,’ said Calvin onodaj, 
recalling a saying of David, " though o cam;), an arn y. 
that 18 to say, everything which is terrible and appaUing 
in tho world, should rise up against u«, though all nun 
should conspire to destroy us wo havo no fear of iK 
thur might, for the power of God is far greater AVo 
shall not bo entirely free from fear , if we were, it would 
rather be from stupidity than frcin coaragu But wo 
shall hold befuro us the shield of faith, list our hiarts 
should famt or ful through i!io terror* which he et ih 'f 
A victory which the c« urtof Turin, with the aid t C S[ am 
and of the pope, failed to gam over the senate and Itoi I j 
of Geneva, the^'O two feeble imn aUemj t and win Hire 
■was one of tho must beautiful tnuuiph* of which the 
causo of religious Uberlv engaged in a eonthet with tlio 
dc poU&m of the stale can boast It w as nit ry than that 

• It tet thron VS J# Gtn t* ir ch ISJ. 

^ CaItIu iur U Pmubu xxtII, 3 
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It was Cliristian heroism which prefers the fuUilmont of 
the will of God, with exile, to a comfortable abode iu one 
of the fairest countries iu the world, witli a eom-ciouco 
sacrificed and a slavish submissioti to Ca-sar in things 
pertaining to God. It was in this character that the two 
principal witne.sses to Calvin’s life regarded it. ‘ 'riienee- 
forth Calvin,’ says one of them, ‘ as he was of a spirit 
essentially heroic, stoutly and steatlily resisted the .sedi- 
tious, toctether with the aforesaid Farel.’ — ‘Fareland 
Calvin,’ says the other, ‘ each emlowed with a noble and 
heroic spirit, openly dcelareil that they could not cele- 
brate in a religious tnanner the Lord\s supper, among 
citizens who were so miserably at variance with each 
other, and so opposed to all discipline in the church. ’f 'rhe 
decay of Christian principle is the only possible explana- 
tion of the fact that some should have ventured a judg- 
ment on them, contrary to that which was pronounced 
by contemporaries. 


CIIAFrER XI. 

CALVIX AKD FARKI. rUKACII IX SVi rK 01' THi: PKOnnUTIOX 
BY THE COUXCII„ — ^XUEY AUE BAMSllKO FI'.OH OEXKVA. 

ieabtuu, laas.) 

The crisis was approaching. Tiio danger was increas- 
ing. Geneva was in one of those perilous but decisive 
moments in -which soine^ sudden change takes place, 
whether for better or for worse. The population was 
getting move and more excited. The news that the min- 
isters would not celebrate the supper in Geneva raised 

* B&ze-CoHaaon,Ftc (U Calvin. 'p. 3i. 

f ‘ Ut magno lieroicoque spiritu prajcliti, Furollus ot Calvinua 
. . . aperte testarentur . . .' — Beza, Calvini Vita. 

VOL VI. — 11 * 
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irritation to tiie highest pitch All explanations iverc 
useless, many people would not listen to anj thing, 
anger had stopped their ears It is said that in the 
evening the streets were in an uproar, and that bands of 
factious men were shouting against the ministers. It 
IS even added that a masquerade had been organized for 
the purpose of presenting a parody of scenes from the 
GospeL We arc not sure that the libertines went to 
that length , hut there was during the evening a great 
agitation in the tonn, as tho next day too plainly 
Bhoned These scenes of tumult greatly gncicd Call in 
If he turned his thoughts to the past, the great sorrows 
which he had already borne in Gcneia appeared to him 
again , and ho foresaw that those which were apptoaeV 
mg would bo more bitter still Interfcnd with in tho 
preaching of tho Word, m the administration of tho sac* 
raments, m the maintenance of apostohcal discipline and 
m tho organization of tho Church (tho council refused 
Its consent to the diMsion of the town into parishes, a 
measure which would hate greatly facilitated the dts 
charge of pastoral duties, and ha\c promoted tho good 
of families), aihat was ho to do? ‘ I confer,* ho wrote, 
‘that tho first letters by which the senate cndtaiored to 
turn aside my iH from tho right path struck mo a hcai y 
blow * I saw that I was thus again plunged into the 
distresses from which I had ho}>cd that I was dcliacrcd 
by tho great goodness of God. When I accepted ibo 
goaernroent of tins Church, m conjunction with my ex 
ccltcnt and most faithful collcaguo Fare!, I applied 
myself in all good conscience to seeking out tho mians 
by which it might bo mamtaiitcd , and although it was 
for me a a cry laborious charge, I ncacr thouglit of abati* 
domng the place I considered mjstlf as sot by tho 
hand of God at apost from which I could not withdraw. 
And neaertheUss, if I wcrototcU tho hast iiarl of U»o 
• 'Ms ooa IcTitcr i>cKttI*um fuivse — Calrln to ifio Zuiici 
pastors. IMdlti CsL iuo. Ucory. CsUln.LApp p bJ. 
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cares, or rather of the miseries, which we were forced 
to endure throughout a whole year, I am sure that you 
would think it incredible.* I can assure you that not 
a day has passed in which I did not ten times wish for 
death.’! This Easter eve, when he was on the point of 
exposing himself to the greatest griefs, while giving unto 
God the honor which is due to him, was doubtless one 
of those days. He must drink the cup of the people’s 
wrath. He, the timid scholar, as he declares that he 
always had been, must now face these furious men. But 
one thought gave him strength ; it is the will of God, 
and his will must be done. 

Easter Sunday dawned. From early morning great 
agitation prevailed in the town. The adversaries and 
friends of the reformers were both troubled, but in 
different ways. The former were impatient to see if 
they would really preach notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion of the council, and to hear what they might have to 
say. The latter also were eager to go to divine service, 
either from a sentiment of piety or in order to defend 
the ministers in case, as some expected, there should be 
any disturbance in the churches. The movements of 
the multitude, the groups which were forming at vari- 
ous points, the violent speeches which were uttered from 
time to time, all were calculated to inspire fear. In 
timid souls there was also an inward trouble, an anxiety, 
and a heart-ache, inevitable under circumstances so 
grave. Men, women, and children, the roar of the 
crowd, and the confused voices of the people, filled the 
streets. Strange things were fancied, evil reports were 
circulated. One would almost have said, seeing the 
general stir, that some one was going to be led to execu- 

* ‘Incredibile vobia futurum scio si minimam partem vobia 
referam molestiarum, vel potius miseriarum, quae toto anno devo- 
xandse nobia fuerunt.’ — Calvin, i. App. p. 82. 

t ‘ Nullum praeteriisse diem quo non decies mortem optarem. 
—Ibid. 
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lion The crowd was driftiD^ towards the places of exe- 
cution. The inhabitant*, of the right bank betook them 
BcU es to the church of St, Gcr\ ai-*, in Inch Fare! was 
to preach, those of tho left bank and of the upper part 
of tho town to the cathedral of St Peter, where CaKm 
would preach Thej entered the doors and filled tho 
churches The fricuds of tho reformers took their 
places 111 general about the pulpit Their ad\or«ano'‘, 
distiibuted over all paita of the building, and exchang 
mg bold words with each other, asked themselves 
whether it was not their duty to aid the magistritt and 
prevent the ministers from speaking Tho district on 
the right bank was that m which most of tho opponents 
of tho ministers lued Probably soino of their most 
■violent enemies had come from other (juarters to hear 
Parol who«o presence was less imposing than Calvin’e, 
and with whom they were more famih irly acquamtid 
The bravo ovangcbsi had not ceased for some j tars 
lavishing his powers for the good of Genova, ami for 
this they meant to pay him on this day 1 arcl appeared, 
entered tho pulpit, and at the sight of lam cunsidcrablo 
excitement was nianifc-Ud by the andionct No attcmjit, 
how cv or, w as m i lo to closo lus month The pro veiling 
of Una popular orator at the pre-ent moment was a '>pto 
taclc which intorcstcd them as much as or oven more th m 
any other The pnjer and tho h>mn>» being over, tho 
disconrso began Farcl, with his intrepid heart, lits fer- 
vent spirit, hi8 strong convictions, and lus power of 
impres<*ing and carrying away lus hearers, did not 
conceal tho truth Without dwelling on tho qiicsliou 
of bread, which ho declared was a secondary matter, 
hu bpuko of tho holmess of tlio supper Hu remoii- 
stralc 1 with the people, as if thej luten Ud, ui lus oj m 
lou, loikliletho hulj bacrament,’* and hu declared that, 

* It zet (Aron ilS. ii4 Oentte tr cU. tO Mtm of 
C&Wla lo lliu Lords of Ikraa CaIt Opp x p lixi. 

Ptuplt iU Qtn*t4 p 9k 
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to prevent such a profanation, the holy supper -would 
not be celebrated. These words moved the whole as- 
sembly, and roused a great part of them to indignation. 
Adversaries became disorderly, friends were in alarm. 
Imaginations were heated, anger burst forth, and out- 
cries were heard. In the morning a disturbance teas 
got up against Farel in the church of St. Gervais.* 
But the preacher’s habit was to brave danger,- and, 
above all, he knew no fear when unworthy men 

Voulaient du Dieu vivant braver la majeste. 

He therefore went on. His popular eloquence, his ani- 
mated movements, his imagery so well adapted to make 
his ideas more lively and more obvious, his energetic 
gestures, his voice like thunder, the resounding of which, 
according to Theodore Beza, made his hearers tremble, 
made him the most captivating of the orators of France 
and Switzerland. Farel, who generally spoke extempore, 
could not but be struck at the spectacle which presented 
itself to him, for the congregation in such circumstances 
always reacts on the preacher. He was standing in the 
presence of a stormy sea, the surging waves of which 
appeared about to engulf him. But he felt that he stood 
on a rock, and he had learnt long ago to brave the tem- 
pest. He then courageously unfolded the act of accusa- 
tion. He set forth those things which would profane 
the supper. He enumerated ‘those divisions, those 
bands, those blasphemies, those profligacies which were 
multiplying, and which made it impossible for the min- 
isters to administer it.’f For a long time people could 
not listen to him without being charmed, but it was 
quite otherwise at this moment. Men’s minds were 
more and more agitated, hearts were rebellious, the 
opposition burst forth, voices changed by passion were 
heard, and the disturbance of which the chronicler tells 
fllled the church of St. Gervais. Farel, however, kept 

* Rozet. f 'Rezei, Chron.MS.de Geweye, book iv. cb-ift. 
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tto upper hand Hia character and bis action awed tho 
rebels H15 friends protected bis dtparture, and ho 
succeeded in reaching his own houso unharmed 

Meanwhile Calvm was preaching at St, Peter’s "What 
was parsing there ? 

The worship appears to have been quiet and dignified, 
the scenes of St, Gcrviis, at any rate, were not repeated 
litre Tho quarter in which tbo cathedral stood, its 
imposing and solemn aspect, tho composition of tho con 
gregation, the magistrates, who doubtless were present 
in large numbers, the gri\o countenance of tho rtfonnor, 
partly explain this decorum But the clnmctcr of his 
speteb, calm, simple, nch in thought, luminous, and 
illuminating all the subjects of which he treated, concise, 
awe mspmng, and convincing, without the Miid and 
popular flashes of Farcl, doubtless contributed thereto 
to a great extent, Kcvcrthclcss CaUin Vept back noth 
ing ‘"Wo protest before jou all,’ ho said, ‘that wo aro 
not obstniato on the question about bread, leaacncd or 
uiilcaacncd ; that is a matter of indifTcrcncc which is 
left to the discretion of tho Church If wc decline to 
administer tho supper, it is bcciiise wo arc in a great 
difficulty which prompts us to this toursc.’ Then ho 
spoke of thodiMsions, tho bands of men, thcblaHpln.unc'*, 
the profligacies, disorders, abominations, mockery of 
God and his Gospel, the troubles and tho seels which 
prc\ ailed m the town ‘For,* he said, ‘in public, and 
without anj kind of pimishmtnt being inflicted for it, a 
Ihouvind dtrisiic speeches haic been uttircd again»t 
iho 'Word of Gotl and likewise against tho supper’* He 
thin stated unreservedly tho monies winch detern 1 
him from celebrating the communion Hut he docs not 
a|q>car to haie gone further He had douhlhs^ more 
than onco in Ins discourses trangressed tho limits of 
moderation , but it seems that the solemnity of the 

* JTFnwtr by Fsrcl sod Cotvta to ibo Lords uf ikmc 

Opp X p 1&3 
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occasion and the dignity of the pulpit led him to sup- 
press those violent phrases with which his speech some- 
times bristled. He had a difficult task to accomplish. 
He was hound to make these people understand the 
obligations imposed on them by the profession of Chris- 
tianity. Every member of a society has, in fact, certain 
duties to discharge, which are essential to the very 
existence of the community ; in the same way, every 
member of the Church owes to it an edifying and blame- 
less life. Christians form but one body, and it is a 
matter of concern to each of its members that God 
should be honored in them all. Evident hypocrisy and 
shameless depravity, in any man making profession of 
being a Christian, are an injuiy to the whole Chi'istian 
society. Union with God is incompatible with a state 
of sin ; vice and virtue are two things which never go 
together. To regard as a trifle and a matter of indif- 
ference the implacable opposition which exists between 
truth and falsehood, between holiness and licentiousness, 
so that the one or the other may be pursued without 
any ground for preference, is the degradation of human- 
ity and the scandal of scandals. If this mode of thought 
prevail, the Christian Church is in a state of suflfering; 
it must be defended, it must be saved; and a Church 
unwilling to be defended would be in a very unhealthy 
condition. More than that, and Calvin frequently called 
it to mind, to maintain the necessity of a life conformed 
to the Word of God is of importance even to the man 
whose conduct is in opposition to his commandments. 
‘This necessity is insisted on not to destroy but to save 
’him. ‘It is maintained in such a manner,’ said Calvin, 
‘ as to bring him back into the way of salvation, and 
the Church is quite ready to receive him as a friend. 
She must not exercise a too rigorous severity ; she must 
not proceed strictly to extremities and show herself 
inexorable, but must rather come forward with gentle- 
ness. If this moderation be not carefully adhered to, 
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there is danger that from correctors ne should hecorao 
eiecutioners ’ * 

These were Cahm’a pnociplcs His discourse has 
not been handed doivn to us, but it is impossible to 
suppose that he did not speak according to his dctpc&t 
coD\ ictiODS , and if he did so, that would partly account 
for tho calmness with which he was lislcucd to Ho 
W as, howLV er, mi'^takcn on one point, and this w e cannot 
too fully acknowUdge At that tirao the Clmrch and 
the state were cicrjwhcre almost confounded, so that 
*the state did not hc«itato to inteimcddlc in nimy 
subjects which were within the pro\ nice of the Church 'f 
This was particuhrly the case at Geneva Of all tho 
reformer^, Calvin was the one who had it mo-t at heart 
to establish tho autonomy of tho Church, and therchj a 
certain indc{ cndcncc of the two soi ictics llui, like his 
contemporaries, ho adlurcd to the ojiiiuons of his own 
ago and of those which had preceded it nic elements 
of Judaic di«Lipliiiv had, from the 6 rst centurj, tniithed 
on the ground of Clnisti in discipline Tho Hcforniation 
doubtless eOlcted tvtrjwhtrc a greit change in this 
state of things, but still tho state was seen, even at 
Geneva, thrusting its iron arm into tiic midst of the 
Christian societies for the purpose of sinking tho guiltv* 
That 18 a coarse and fatal error, one which every true 
Christian roust cnergetieaUj cast from Imn rortii 
natel} there could bu no question on this point in the 
gniteoidliet of Latter JOOP Ihe tlate wis then fjr 
the moment se] irated from tlu Chureh, md tho reform 
ers did not and would not make use of an) other vvta{>> 
ons than iho’«o of tho Spirit 

If the n former had bicii able* to preach with tmiqnil- 
lil) in the morning, It was to be olhtru JSC m the evening 
The roost furious ef his adversants thought ih it they 

• Caltin, /iMtilutwn Cfirtlunne boyk It c1» 12 pzr»j»nii li* 9 
ftaJ lU 

f Hogvl, L, i jti *4 ft CtUi ti (7<A«t« dw lanpt dt Co/tia p ^ 
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owed him something, and in their wrath meant to dis- 
charge the debt. So long as they had had to do only 
with the good-natured Farel, matters had gone on pretty 
Avell, notwithstanding his lively sallies ; but this young 
man from l^oyon was a spirit of a dillercnt stamp, 
and since he came to Geneva everything had changed. 
He had a methodical intellect and the faculty for organ- 
ization. Had he not prepared a fundamental law of the 
Church, to which they had been obliged to take the oatli 
at St. Peter’s? He wanted to regulate everything, and 
this was not convenient. Since Farel had been attacked, 
it was not fair to let Calvin escape. An uproar Ir.ul been 
made in the morning at St. Gervais j another shall be 
made in the evening at the chureii of St. Francis at 
Hive. It was in that convent that Farel had for the 
first time appeared iii' the pulpit, 3farelt 1, 15:34; and 
there Calvin was to preach, April 21, 1588. The quar- 
ter in which this convent stood was situated in the lower 
part of the town, not far from the shores of the lake, and 
and it was probably less quiet than the neighborhood of 
the cathedral. The cluirch was speedily lilled, and Cal- 
vin arrived. He began his sermon. Knowing that 
Farel had been treated worse than himself, it is possi- 
ble that, to leave no ground for reproaching himself, he 
might think it his duty to put a stronger empha.sis on 
his words, and to lay stress on certain thing.-^, in order 
to make them observed and felt. For the rest, had he 
spoken like an angel, he would not liave e.-^eaped tlie 
tumult. Men’s minds were irritated ; the thought of 
resisting this inflexible man had seized on many, and 
made them frantic ; they had even taken their swords, 
and had come to church as to a military parade. Vio- 
lence often remains at first smouldering, silent, and 
makes no sign. It appears to have been so in this case; 
but at some word uttered by the preacher, it revealed 
itself in a sudden explosion. One would have said that 
a stormy wind passed over that crowd, and impressed 
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OQ It a passionate movement In the church of Riro 
there ^ere violent speeches and threatening gesturesw 
This as not all In sight of that orator, whose dignity 
and power irritated them, the mo«t furious drew their 
swords, and the flash of steel was seen in the sanctuary 
of peace IJ'o one, it is true, directed the fatal cduc at 
the throat of the orator It appears, houeaer, that a 
struggle took place between the fnends and the enemies 
of the Reformation, and that arms w ere crossed , for the 
groat magistrate of Geneva in the sixtcentli Centura, 
Michel Rozet, felt hound to say in Ins chronicle that the 
afiair passed ofl’ itUhout bloodihed * The sjndio Gau 
tier, too, looks on this fortunate circumstance as u kind 
of miracle Tlm«, after haaing heard the firing of 
arquebufes, fift> or 6ixt> times in the course of the even 
mg, against Ins own house, the roformer at tins hour 
saw glittering swords hrandislicd against him in the 
aery house of God luthcr and other rcfonncrs were 
also tried by such tribulation^, but iii ihcir ca'so they 
camo from the pope and his adherents not from people 
of thciP own Church Was CaUin agitated, or did he 
remain calm in the presence of this outbreak? Wo do 
not know It IS probabto that, w Into inw anlly agitated, 
bo preserMd an outward calmness. Wulo some of bis 
fnends gathered around the pulpit to defend him, tliLro 
were ha}>pdj found a few modcralo men, belonging to 
both sides, who exerted thcmscKcs to restore peace, 
to check the outbursts of passion, and to bring to 
rca‘ton those excited mm who wero disliononng b) 
tJitir siolcnco the temple of the Ixird Gradiiall) ftd 
iiig calmed down, speech became less violent, swords 
were rclnroexl to ihcir scabbards, and the storm was 
laid Tlio fnends of CaKin aceompamo I and con 
ducted him safe and sound to Ins aim li, which was 
not far oJ ‘And in the oacning, at Rive,* sajalhe 


* &nxct, CAroa JU'S.ds (7<n/rs, booV Iv ch. IS, 
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syndic Rozet, ‘ a disturbance broke out against Calvin. 
Swords were drawn ; but it was all quelled.’ 

The same day, after the services, the council met to 
deliberate on the occurrences of the day. Twelve mem- 
bei-s were present, and these were fully determined to 
punish, not the factious, but the reformers. De.sirous 
that their resolutions should be passed by the highest 
authorities of the state, tliey decreed that the Council 
of the Two Hundred should assemble the next day, and 
the general council on the following day. They could 
hardly proceed more speedily. 

On April 22 the syndics set forth the facts before the 
Two Hundred, dwelling pai*ticularly on the subject of 
the bread, although the ministers had stated that that 
question had nothing to do with their resolution. The 
bread seemed, therefore, to be merely used as a pretext. 
The syndics inquired of the Two Hundred whether they 
wished to adopt the ritual used at Berne. They replied 
in the affirmative. We have seen that the dominant 
party had obtained a majority in this council, and by 
what means they did so. The syndics next complained 
that the ministers had preached on Easter Hay, although 
the magistrate had forbidden it, and they inquired 
whether they ought not to be committed to prison. The 
Two Hundred would not hear of imprisonment; but, 
with no less severity, they resolved to interdict the 
three ministers, Calvin, Farel, and Courault, from oc- 
cupying the pulpit in the churches of the republic, and 
to order them to leave the city immediately upon the 
appointment of their successors. It is remarkable that, 
according to the Registers of the council, no mention 
was made either of the charges of licentiousness and 
blasphemy which Farel and Calvin had made in the pul- 
pit, or of the refusal to celebrate the supper which had 
been the consequence. It is easy, however, to under- 
stand this silence. Those charges, were, undoubtedly, 
the most important fact in the conflict, and the magis 
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trate«», in omitting thorn, -were Hmning at the gnat ami 
s\v allowing the camel Cahm wid «iubscqiunll>, but 
not^\lth reference to ibi3 special instance, ‘Hypoentes, 
Aihile they do not hesitate to gne thcrascUes up to in 
dulgcncG m the gro<;scst mccs, are all the more an^icro 
and rigorous in matters which are of comparati\cly 
slight importance , and while they maVo pretence m 
that way of humbling themselves heforo God, iht) 
proudly insult him to liis face.’* ricentiousnc«s and 
bla’sphcmy wore very uni>)ca<ant topic-?, and on them tho 
council was not at all inclined to dwell Bi'?idc«, had 
these gnc\anccs been spoken of, there must ha\e been 
an iiuestigation, evuionee must have been taken, and 
avitnC'«es called, and all this would ha>c bicn \cry 
trouhlosome, and hate taken a long time Eton if tho 
goierament had commenced proceedings against tho 
pastors, to punish them for unking tl) 0 «e charge*, it is 
aery doubtful wbclbor thej would ha\e gamed their 
tau 0 , at least in tho judgment of impartial men It 
was a far more simple and expeditions plan to in«ist on 
this single fact, that preaching had bctn prohibited to 
the minister*, and that ncacrtln.k'^s the) had preached 
This rcquirid no proof, for all the town had seen and 
heard ihini It is quite caidciit that it was on this 
ground they were punished Tlio council stood on ds 
right, but It wxs asMirtdl) a case to which the pa)ing 
applies ^linlml/m jun stonm t »/ juria f 

After these disorders, these stonny scene*, and the 
bain-'hinini of the nformtr*, what was likcl) to liapj «.n ? 
llie bond of n.h„ion, so ])o»trful to keep m check cntn 
mal desires and action*, I cin^ oncu hrokcii, would n t 
roufiiMon, alnadv ro great, o\crrun the unhapp) city ^ 
Would not the c\ aiijjchcal faith be traniphnl un Ur fool ’ 
bhould wo not find I’roli-taiiis ihcm-'tUcs willing l> 

* CaUln Cowm/nf xxlU 2< 

f UrglatcrsofCouBcda, Aprifif CAivn J/A ef if 

ch tit. 
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join the mass with the Gospel? Would not Rome 
conspire to reintroduce in Geneva ‘ the old religion ’ ? 
Would not political independence itself be endangered ? 
Would not the enemies of the Reformation attempt to 
make some compact with Savoy, and would not Berne 
itself, to whose influence Calvin seemed to be sacriticed, 
imperil the Genevese liberties? These fears, alas, were 
only too well founded ! Calvin, who had so rigorously 
resisted Farel when the latter pressed him to settle at 
Geneva, could not now make up his mind to abandon 
the place. He wished to remain there to contend with 
all his mi"ht against the dangers which he saw beset- 
ting the city. ‘ We perceived very clearly,’ he said, 
‘ that in this extremity, the safety of the Church required 
that she should not be deprived of her leaders. We 
therefore labored to retain our ministry as if it had been 
a struggle for our own existence.* '^ Calvin was anxious 
at all cost to prevent any overturn or convulsion in the 
Church and in the State. He felt the necessity of 
enlightening the people, of making them understand the 
importance of moral conduct, Christian faith, and cordial 
union. ‘ It appeared to him,’ said he, ‘ far easier to 
uphold the Church at the moment when she was ready 
to fall, than to re-establish her when once she had fallen, 
and was as good as lost.’f He therefore claimed, and 
claimed instantly, to be allowed to give an account of 
his reasons to the genei'al council. He would explain 
everything, and the right side would win. It is unjust 
to deny a man accused the opportunity of setting forth 
the reasons of his conduct. Biit all was fruitless. Were 
the, syndics afraid that Calvin would convince the peo- 
ple, or that the people would insult Calvin? We can- 

‘Pro retinendo nostro ministerio non minus laboravimus 
quam si do capitibus nostris certamen fuisset.’ — Calvin to the 
Pastors of Zurich. Prid. Cal, Jun. 

f ‘ Multo facilius turn fuisset, labanti ecclesiee subvenire, quam 
penitus perditam restituere.’ — Calvin to the Pastors of Zurich. 
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Eot decide the poinL However it might be, they 
refused him what was due to him It was a denial of 
justice. They preferred to condemn him without a 
hearing Neither his own representations nor those of 
his co’leagues were of any avail Party spirit went &o 
far as to close the mouth of the most eloquent, the most 
profound, the most learned, tho most sincere, aud the 
most able man of the age.* 

The next day, April 23, tho general council met m 
the cloisters of bt. Pt.tt.rs to decide tho fato of tho 
reformers without having heard them 

Le pire dcs c cat 1 etat popuUlre — 

Bald great men of the seventeenth ccnlurj f Wo think 
otherwise m the nineteenth It is nevertheless true that 
tho people frcqucntl) di^iappoint the cxjiectation formed 
of them, and deceive themselves. Every ago has pro 
seated tcrnblo examples of this. Tho people allow 
themselves to he easily influenced, and they rush head 
long in the footsteps of thoso whom they have chosen 
for guides. This was what took place ni Gviicv a Tlio 
syndics inquired of the people wliclhcr they wished to 
raako use of unleavened bread at the supper, as was done 
at Bcriic, ‘ without further dispute ’ liio majority was 
in favor of unleavcucd bread, although they probably 
did not very clearly know what it meant. Thosjndics 
then informed tho general council ‘that barel, Calvin, 
and their colleagues had refused to obey tho comman 1 
of tho magisinto , and inquired whether they would 
dismiss them or not.' Tlio * greatest voice,' that of tho 
majont) of the people, Ui aceordanco w ilh tf c resolution 
of tho Little ani tho Great Councils determined that 
they must Icavo tho city within tho next ihreo dajs. 

• J'xxiue nm pcnlucunt /rurtra use C«IrIoo cum 
penU alla» coUe^l* ri'd’lcodam turn reUuocta 
bcu ttTa Cu«rii>C 

t Cur&elUo end D^MSuet. 
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‘ Thus was it ordered, the greater number in the council 
overcoming the better part.’ * Such a course adopted 
against the most eminent men at that time in Geneva, 
the only ones whose names have come down to posterity, 
and carried out without giving them a hearing, was 
one of those violent measures to which bad governments 
sometimes have recourse — a coup d'etaU 

Further, this same council deposed the secretary Avho 
had read the articles of reformation. This secretary 
Avas Claude Rozet, Avho had received the oath to the 
confession of faith on the famous day of July 29, 15.37. 
While banishing the three ministers, they wished to 
inflict a blow on at least one layman, and they made 
choice of the man who, in his ofticial capacity, had 
established in Geneva the articles ofreformation.\ 

Orders "were given to make known to the reformers 
without delay the decree of the people, and the head 
usher was appointed, without further ceremony, to dis- 
charge that office. This man, having reached Calvin’s 
house, told him that he was enjoined by decree of the 
general council ‘ to preach no more in the town, and 
to take his departure Avithin the next three days.’J The 
reformer calmly made ansAver, ‘ If we had served men, 
we should certainly be ill repaid ; but happily for us Ave 
serve a greater master, who pays servants even Avhat he 
does not OAve them.’§ The usher Avent next to Karel’s 
house. His reply to the announcement was, ‘ Well and 
good; it is well, it is from'God.’ In these Avords of the 
reformers there is a peace, firmness, and grandeur of 
soul which immediately strike those who read them, 

■* Beze-Colladon, Vie de Calvin, p. 35. Beza says the same thing 
in his Latin Life : Majore parte meliorem superante. 

+ Rozet, Ghron. MS. de Oeneve, book Iat, ch, 18. Registers, 
April 23. 

% Registers, Ibid. 

§ Registers, Beza’s Latin Life of Calvin, the French Life, Rozet 
in his Chronicles, subsequently the syndic Gautier in his History, 
all report this answer Avith unimportant variations. 
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vrhicK some lustonans havo called heroic,* and ^vliich 
no one has a nght to call feigned f ilcanwlnle the 
council ITUS bulled with other matters. 

The sorroiv of CaKin, liowc\cr, was deep Feeling 
how great had been tho goodness of God to him, ho 
desired to bo grateful for it ‘ A^surtdlj,* ho said, ‘ no 
small honor has been conferred on us, in that a leader 
so mighty — Jesus Christ — has placed us in tho ranks of 
his sere ants c arc therefore the most unthankful of 
xucu if wo do not devote ourselves cntiref} to Ins sir 
aica’J lie had devoted himself to that work, and tho 
voice of conscience told him that he must give account 
of overy soul lost. Succe scs had from time to time 
gladdened his ‘‘oul * Xcv crtheless,* ho said with sad 
ness and alarm after his banishment, ‘seditious oc 
curred in tho town, one after another, which caused us 
gnef and agitation of no light order And however 
timid, weak, and spiritless 1 confess myself to bo by 
nature, I bad, novcrthclc«s, from tho first beginnings 
to bear up against tboso impetuous wa\c&§ 1 cannot 
expre-'S what trouble and distress iHicd my heart night 
and day, and every tirao that I think of it I still m 
wardly tremble * It was not onlj the recollection of the 
past that was grievous, but sUU more tho prosjKct of 
the future, of tho evils whieli mi^ht fall on Geneva, 
and of tho great injury which might bo dune to the 
KeCorraalioti if tho torch, which ought to cast its rajs 
all around on 1 ranee, on Italj, and mi other lantU, 
should bo miserably extinguished Ihis vvus bnrdtn 
enough to weigh dovrii tho strongest sou! 

On April 25th Courault wis set at hbertj, and on tho 

• UuchiU T p CO TreclMil t.p.t71 cle. 

f Wr hBUiuchuUs J CuhiA p JtX 

* Prulnde In^rstUMms sura >s nUI no< illi derorrmus t I *■* 
>-Ca1vIu Omnibus CUrlill L\sa,,e( rvU^lumhi cukaiibus. 

Ojp X p 321 

^ Cftlvlu l‘rif>xctdnPtJjcu$,f (x. 
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following day, probably, the three pastors quitted 
Geneva. 

Thus was fulfilled a prophecy of Bonivard, uttered ten 
years before. It will be remembered that in 1528 some 
of the Genevese, who wore desirous of the Reformation 
only that they might get rid of the priests, with their 
vices and their superstitions, having declared to the 
prior of the depraved ecclesiastics of St. Victor that they 
wished to put in their place ministers of the Gospel who 
would introduce a true Clu-istian Reformation, Bonivard 
replied to them, ‘If you wish to reform others, ought 
you not in the first place to reform yourselves ? Ani- 
mals that live on the same meat naturally hate one 
another. It is just the same with us. We are unchaste; 
so are you. We are drunkards ; yo\i are the same. Wo 
are swearers, blasphemers ; so are yon. You want to 
drive us away, you say, to put Lutheran ministers in our 
place. . . . Gentlemen, take great care what you under- 
take to' do. According to their doctrine, a man will be 
prohibited from gaming and from giving himself up to 
debauchery, and that under a heavy penalty. How that 
will vex you ! You will not have had tliem for two 
years before you will regret us.’* Bonivard spoke 
candidly and even rudely, but his words fully confirm 
the testimony and the complaints of Calvin, of Farel, and 
of Rozet. It is all true, even to the time fixed by the 
prior — 7iot two yem's. Farel and Calvin undoubtedly 
showed themselves in this business subject to human 
weaknesses. As they were both men of strong charac- 
ter, they easily stimulated each other to an inflexibility 
to which they were naturally inclined. Calvin himself 
tells us that the prudent Bucer, at a later period, wished 
that they should not live together, lest the influence 
which they had over each other should be hurtful to 

* See Sist. of the Reform. 2 series, vol. ii. book iii. cb. 6, and 
Bonivard, Adoisdea dijformes reformateura, pp. 149-151. 
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them * They have said themselves that they imght 
have displajed more gentleness But it 13 impossible 
not to icVnowledge that they did what fidelity to tho 
Oospei demanded of them The question about the 
bread was a little pennant raised by the councils, m 
oppo ixion to the great evangelical banner courageously 
borne by Calvin and Parch The two classes of combat 
ants in this warm affair were representatives of two sys- 
tems which not only bore no resemblance to each other 
but were diametrically opposed If the reformers had 
giv cn way, the great cau"^ of religion and of morals 
would have been injured, the dignity of their ministry 
loweied, and their activity for the extension of the 
kingdom of God in Geneva fettered, perhaps rendered 
impossible Their compliance tn such a cate would 
have been not only blameworthy, it would have been 
blamed It v\ as for them the question of ‘ To be or not 
to be* They were bound to strive to wm the victory J 
and if they failed to conquer, then they were bound to 
suffer as witnesses to the rejected truth They had 
negrccled no means of scaling tbe citadel, and of plant* 
ing on It their noble flag They had failed, and it only 
remained for them to retreat, conquered and yet lu real- 
ity conquerors , for they had not drawn back one step 
in the battle, and had thus prepared tbe day of tnuraph. 
Tearing behind them the city, with its tumult, its men- 
aces, insults, and deeds of violence, Patel and Calvin set 
out for Berne It was at the end of April. As they 
passed along the shores of the lake m the midst of the 
beautiful and peaceful scenes of nature, they felt greatly 
leheved Escaped from those narrow walls uithui 
which their hearts had been torn with grief and broken 
with sadness, they once more breathed freely, A pure 
and keen air was around them instead of that heavy and 
thick atmosphere, and jt gave them new life. ‘^Yhcn, 

* ‘Dibgenter caTcndamxaoDet, naalmul conjugamor C*lrla 
to Fare], Aug 4. 1538 (Bibl de Geafevc) Calv Opp i p. 23 
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on occasion of certain trouble.s, I was driven away,’ said 
Calvin, ‘ I did not find in myself sucli magnanimity as 
not to rejoice more than was meet — that then and by 
that means I was at liberty.’ * There was in him, how- 
evei’, no murmuring, no bitterness. Pie bad learnt many 
lessons in the midst of that agitation, especially that of 
sell-renunciation. ‘ As soon as one becomes a self-seeker,’ 
he said at that period, ‘contests begin : the true prin- 
ciple of action for a soldier is to lay aside all pride, 
and to depend entirely on the will of his chief.’f The 
will of his chief was that he should quit Geneva, and 
he quitted it; in this very dependence realizing the 
highest independence. Stripped and wounded, like the 
man who went down to Jericho, he felt the Lord near 
him, who bound up his wounds and poured in oil and 
wine. ‘Let ns remember,’ said he further, ‘that decla- 
ration of Jesus Christ, that no one can inflict a Avound 
on one of his little ones but he regards it as inflicted on 
himself.’J Then glancing towards the friends to whom 
they Avere going, ‘We have turned toAvards you, breth- 
ren,’ said he, ‘ tOAvards you Avho have been set to feed 
the churches of Christ, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Ah ! if it be under the guidance of the same 
prince, against the same enemy, in the same war, and 
in the same camp that we fight, shall we not be greatly 
stimulated in our endeavor after asrreeraeut and bar- 
mony ? ’§ He did not lose courage even Avith respect 
to the Reformation. ‘The Church,’ he said, ‘is not 
Avearied, distressed, or overthroAvn by these struggles 
and fightings ; on the contrary, she derives strength 
from them, she begins to flourish, she is consolidated 

* Preface des Psaumes, p. ix. 

f ‘ Deposita omni contumelia, prorsus a ducis arbitrio pendere.’ 
— Calv. 0pp. V. p. 331. 

^ ‘ Advertamua ad id quod Christus clamat ; non posse servis 
Buis vulnus imprimi, quin ipse sibi inflictum imputet.’ — Ibid. 

§ ‘ Ad VOS peculiariter sermonem convertimus, 0 fratres,’ etc.— 
Calv. 0pp. V. p. 831. 
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by now de\elopment 8 ** Such, indeed, wis the fruit 
bnrne by tins great trial * Events ha\o shown,’ said 
Theodoie Beza, Uhat the providence of God appointed 
these dispensations, to the end that his servant, by 
means of various experience, might be htted foi greater 
tilings , and that nlule seditious men destroy themselves 
by their own violence, the Church of Geneva might bo 
purified fiom all stain’?.’f 

Poor blind Courault did not feel strong enough to 
follow his two colleagues, and therefore took refuge 
with Fabri, who was pastor at Thonon, on the lake 
of Geneva. 


CHAPTER XII. 

GRBAT CONTUSIOS IN GENEVA — TUB COUNCIL 07 BERKS 
HAKES A FRUITLESS INTEBVENTJON 

lE\l> OP Apbu, 1553 ) 

Meanwhile, the friends of the Gospel in Geneva had 
received a very severe blow, which had fallen on them 
111 an unexpected way Many were plunged into excea 
eivc grief, some lost all hope of ever seeing the Gospel 
honored in that tuibulent city Some mourned silently, 
othcis spoke their grief aloud The most pious of them 
undoubtedly expected from the faithfulnesa of God that 
re«itoration of faith, order, and prospentj for which 
they longed so ardently But * all good men,' says Beza, 

* saw V, itU great pain their three pastors, in obedience 
to the edict of baniiphmt.nt,* J depart from that town to 

* Sed vjgescit potms florepat uovt&quo incremenlis confir 
matur p 322 

f ‘ Partim ut fecdiuosis ilba ipsorum iropelw Bubversia,’ etc.— 
Beza CalciniVtCt 

J ‘ Turn veroinagno cum bonommomnlumdoloretres llUedkto 
paientea — Beza, Caltm* Vi(a 
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wluch they had desired to do so much good ; and with 
regretful eyes, or with tender thoughts, they followed 
them as if they could not part with them. 

The vulgar and mischievous clemostrations hy Avhich 
the most lawless part of the population celehrated its 
triumph still farther aggravated the grief of serious men. 
The discomfiture of the pastors was laughed at and 
turned into ridicule. Professional jesters have almost 
all a false and superficial wit, and in every country it 
rains insects of this kind.'--’ They were not wanting 
at Geneva. We do not know whether they Avent on 
the stage, but they played in masquerades. Large 
bodies of these jesters Avere seen parading the streets, 
laughing, braAvling, and making disturbances. One of 
them, and he Avas the principal personage, Avas holding 
a fryingpan by its long handle ; and in the fryingpan 
were lamp-Avicks, Avhich Avere called in the patois of the 
country farets. Those who surrounded this standard- 
bearer exclaimed that they had fricasseed Fard (and 
his colleagues Avith him) like chickens or turnips Avhich 
are cut in pieces and then cooked in a stewpan. These 
poor AAwetches Avere at bottom right : the ministers had 
in fact been burned over a sIoav fire. Fons mots and 
sarcasms gave a relish to tins strange dish ; and there 
were persons in those days Avho Avould have been glad 
to see the ministers Avho left Geneva ‘ fall out of the fry- 
ingpan into the fire ’ — from one state of vexation into 
another still Avorse. Insults and derision AAmrc shoAV- 
ered from all quarters. ‘ Processions of this sort usually 
end in debauchery. The citizens took license,’ says 
Rozet, ‘ for impurity, dancing, games, and drunkenness.’ 
‘ Nothing Avas talked of but masquerades, gallantries, 
and excesses in Avine and good cheer.’ f Thus did the 
mass of the population celebrate the departure of the 

* Labruyere. 

f Rozet, Ghron. IfS. de Geneve, book iv. cb. 22, Gautier, ITist. 
MS. de Geneve, book vi. Spon, ii. p. 26. 
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p-istors ‘The wicked tratacJeth with miqinCy, and 
hath conceived mibchief, and bionght forth fiUehood ’ 
As for the members of the councils ihej let things take 
their coujse. If they did ijj^ne any proclamation for 
the puipose of repressing these disorders httle attention 
was paid to it Besides, they did not insist on its being 
obeyed. They attempted, however, to establish a Church 
of some kind The minister, Henn de la Mare, had not 
d ired, in spite of the order which he had received, Co 
preach and administer the supper on Easter Day, for 
fear of offending Farel and Calvin But, like the foiroer 
superior of the Tranciscans Jacques Bernard, he had ab- 
stained fiom joiimig in their protest These two men were 
intrusted by the council with the functions of the three 
banished mmistei's At the same time the lords of Berne 
were requested to send the ministeis Mai court aud Mo 
rand, who did not come till aftei ward* The raagibCrates 
also ordered the restoration of the baptismal fonts which 
had been taken down, and which were thcnccfoith to be 
used at the baptism of children Then they had procla 
mation made, with sound of trumpet, that everyone would 
have to conform to w hat Jiad been decreed touching the 
supper, baptism, festivals, etc But Do la ilaie and Ber 
naid were not men powerful enough to fill the plate of 
Tarcl and Calvin They were far from enjoying high 
consideration, and weie frequently exposed to the criti- 
cism and even to the rebukes of their heaiers Porril 
especially made loud complaint of their preaching TIio 
council took their part , and one Groli having accused 
Bcniard ofnot preaching according to the Word of God, 
the critic was condemned ‘ to beg for mercy at the hands 
of God and of the liw, with both /vices on the grown!* 
Had this happened n ih t me of Calvin, it would hav o 
been a very godsend for thoac who delight in slandering 
that great man , bui th piini**hmcnt was inflicted by 
his advoisanea on ono of hs partisan^ The question, 
however, remains e\ er the « ime ; and this act of oompul 
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sion in the sphere of religous opinion was even more cen- 
surable because it was the act of the very men who had 
driven away the reformers for having attempted to in- 
fringe on their liberty. There were, however, some cases 
more quietly settled. An influential citizen, the former 
syndic Pon*al, having also ciiticised the preachers, the 
council did nothinsc more than threaten him with its in- 
dignation; he had not to go down on his Tcnees and heg 
for mercy. 

The exile of the two great reformers and this lament- 
able state of things, which rejoiced the men of the Rom- 
ish party, everywhere filled the friends of the Reforma- 
tion with sorrow. They wept over ‘ the great joy of the 
Pharisees and of the enemies of God’s holy name.’ There 
were groans, prayers, and exclamations. ‘ How is it that 
this town, which the Son of God had chosen as his abode 
and his sanctuary, was nevertheless as deeply sunk in its 
pollutions as before, just as if no single drop of God’s 
grace had ever fallen upon it ? ’ * People thought of Ca- 
pernaum, which was at first lifted up to heaven and then 
cast down to hell ! Calvin perceived that the causes 
which had led to his exile endangered not only the 
progre.ss but the very existence of the Reformation, 
Terrified at the peril, he was resolved to do his utmost to 
prevent such a calamity. 

Oa le danger est grand, c’est la qne je m’efiorce. 

Will not the Churches and even the States of Switz- 
erland sympathize in their trials ? Will they not help 
them to save Geneva ? If Roman Catholicism were 
reestablished there and if by that means Savoy should 
become predominant, the Reformation in Berne and the 
other cantons would be more or less menaced, and the 
Pays de Vaud might return to its former lords. Calvin, 
assuredly, might have elsewhere a more peaceful and 

* Rozet, Ghron. MS. de Geneve, hook iv. ch. 18. Registers of* 
the Council, May 7. 10, 16, etc. Hist. MS. of Gautier, book vi. 
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comfortable life than at Geneva , but he had decided to 
‘ lose hi8 life,’ and had guen it up for God and his king 
dom Ibis town, in which be hoped to raise the stand 
ard of the Gospel, might have become one day a fortress 
whose formidable irons would have lepelled the combined 
attacks of the enemy And now he has to abandon it. 
He hastened to Berne, where he expected to obtain as 
sistance, as formerly the Bertheliers and the Besaiijoii 
Hugh had done, when threatened by the forces of Savoy 
The arrival of the two reformers created a sensation 
in that town At the sight of that Farel whose labors 
lu French Switzerland had been for ten years crowned 
with such signal success, of that Calvin who was alicady 
hailed as a roaster spirit , of those two men banished, 
diiven away, having no refuge, men’s minds were struck 
and their hearts touched TbcBeinese magistrates them 
selves had not anticipated measures so extreme Ad- 
mitted to the council Apnl 27, the reformers said,—' Wo 
have been falsely accu^^ed The Genevese 
Geneve) have brought forward two charges the one that 
we have rebelled against their commands, and the other 
that we have refused to conform to the ceremonies m 
use at Berne These accusations are both false ; for wo 
bale done all that we could to obey them, and never did 
wo directly refuse such conformity, but on the other baud 
we have rather protested our willingness to comider m 
what manner it could best bo arranged for the edification 
of the church V urtlier, it is c\ ident that these accusations 
are a mere cloak, for these gcntlemeu Mere prepared to 
con'sent that this affair of ritual should be postponed till 
the assembly at Zurich, on condition that we would 
consent to our colleague Courault being deprived of his 
oflice as preacher But to this, as contrary to the ex- 
prcbS word of Scripture, we refused to agree On Easter 
Pay we protected that if wo did not administer the sup 
per It was not on account of tho unleavened bread, the 
use of uhich is in itself a matter of mdifilrcnce, hut for 
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fear of profaning a mystery so holy, — unless the people 
were better disposed. The reason we gave was this, — the 
disorders and abominations prevailing at this time in 
the town, as well execrable blasphemies and mocldngs of 
God and of his Gospel, as disturbances, sects, and divis- 
ions. In public, and unrepressed, a thousand derisive 
speeches are uttered against the Word of God and even 
against the supper. And, more than that, the members 
of the council have all along refused us leave to state 
our reasons ; and, Avithout hearing us, they have stirred 
up against us both the Two Hundred and the people, 
makins: charges against us which are not true either in 
God’s sight or in the sight of men. By acting thus they 
show plainly that they are only seeking for slanders and 
scandals to defame the Gospel. And it is a fact that, 
six months ago, there was a rumor at Lyons and at other 
places in F ranee of such a nature that some merchants 
were desirous of selling goods for large sums payable 
when we should be expelled ! . . . From this it appears 
that there are secret intrigues of long standing. Like- 
wise they are not content with loading us with ignominy, 
but they have several times exclaimed that we should be 
thrown into the Rhone.’ The reformers having: thus 
spoken handed in a memoir in which the same griev- 
ances were set forth.* 

This discourse was severe ; but the evil was great. It 
is useless to deny it ; the evidence is too positive. All the 
people, indeed, were not guilty of these disorders and 
mockeries ; but it happened then, as it too often happens, 
that the agitators took the upper hand and good men 
held their peace. We must also observe what Calvin 
said, that he feared a profanation of the mystery of the 
supper, unless the people were better disposed. He allows, 
therefore, a better disposition of the people ; he desires 
it ; and then, he is certainly ready to celebrate the sacred 

* Tlie Memoir is preserved in the archives of Geneva, Pieces 
Tiistoriques, No. 1201. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 190. 
von. IT. — 18* 
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feast As to his assertion that his colleagues and he had 
done all that in them lay to obey the magistrates, he in 
dicates clearly theiehy that goraetlung didnothe in their 
pQxcer ^ to wit, to act against their cotvscience and the 
command of God Many m their own time blamed them 
for this , but who now will make it a matter of reproach ? 
The most strenuous upholders of the union of church 
and state say themselve**, *That no state authority ought 
to interfere with any man’s religious belief If such a 
principle were really mvohed in the maintenance of ar 
established church, I should probably hav e been found on 
the other side ’ * Ho man, in our days, will censure the 
reformers In maintaining the independence of the faith, 
they did what tliey were bound to do 
The council of Berne, which was not swayed by passion, 
like that of Geneva, saw clearly into these matters, and 
was impressed witli a sense of the danger which was im 
pending over their allies Without loss of time, they 
wrote the same day to their ‘singular good fnenls and 
and loyal fellow citizens’ ‘ Masters G Farel and CaU m 
have this day appeared before us and made the com 
plaints oompnsed in the enclosed schedule We heard 
them with much sorrow of heart, for if these things ha> o 
actually taken place, they cause great offence and will 
turn to the dishonor of the ChristiaH religion For 
this cause we earnestly beg you, and iii brotherly affec 
tion admonish and require you, to abate the Be\erity with 
■which you deal with Farel and Calvin, for the love of us 
aud to avoid scandal What we wrote touching con 
formity in matters of ceremonial, wo wrote from afftc 
tion and not by any means to constrain you But you 
must know that the troubles which exist at the present 
time in your town, and the rigorous treatment which you 

* These words were uttered in I/radon in the House of Com 
mons iittj 9 1871 hy Sir Koundell Palmer (Lord Sclbornel who 

made the most remarkable speech against the proposal for sepa- 
ration of Church aud State 
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adoj:>t toicanls ijour 2»'<^ttchcrs, have been very offensive 
to iiSy and that our enemies are (jrcatlij r<Joiced at it. 
Herein you will do us a most welcome favor.’ Tin's 
was the view of the loi'ds of Berne, themselves opponents 
of Calvin ; and they might have a grudge against him, 
particularly in this busitiess, on the subject of unleav- 
ened bread. But their views were loftier, wiser, and 
more profoundly religious and politic than those of lli- 
ch.ardet and liis friends. 

On receiving tliis letter the council of Geneva was 
still more excited than that of Berne had been. The 
angry feelings which actuated its members and which Inul 
led them to banish the reformers were not yet soothed ; 
and,, as it has been remarked, tlieir reply was of such a 
nature as was to be expected from men dominated by 
passion. f They wrote to Berne that they considereil 
‘ very strange ’ the comjjlaints which were sent to them; 
that they ‘could not imagine how Farcl and Calvin were 
so bold as to make untrue statements to their E.vcellen- 
cies; that there was no great discord in their town, for 
on the previous Sunday the supper had been observed, 
according to their owm ceremonial, by a great number 
of people, all of one mind.’ Which amounted to this — 
that the pastors having been driven away without a 
hearing, their hearers being intimidated, and the party 
opposed to the Gospel triumphant, uniformity prevailed 
by means of violence and of fear. This is, indeed, the 
usual result of a coiq? d'Uat. 

* Archives of Genova, Pieces /twfortyut’s, No.l201.— Calv. 0pp. 
X. p. 188. 

f Kirchhofer, Pas Leben Farcls, p. 34-1. 
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CHAPTER xrn. 

SYNOD OP ZURICH — THE BERNESE AMBASSADORS CON- 
DUCT CALVIN BACK TO GENEVA. — HE CANNOT ENTER 
THE TOWN 


(Exd or Afril to kkd or Mxt 1S33 ) 

Fared and Calvin did not iHow themselves to hesi- 
tate by reason of the obduracy of their enemies They 
were determined to do all they could to save the Chuioh 
and likewise tbe town of Geneva from the calamities 
'which, in the opinion of good men in Switzerland, must 
ceitainly fall upon them The synod of the rcfoimed 
Churches of this countiy, to the decision of which they 
had appealed, nas now sitting at Zunch They went 
thither without delay, to infbim tbe assembly of the 
important e\ents which had taken place at Geneva, and 
to claim Its mediation The deputies of Basel, Berne, 
Sebaffhaustu, St Gall, Gians, Slulhau&en, and Bienne, 
in conjunction 'with the doctors of Zurich, constituted 
the assembly, which sat from April 29 to May 3, Buccr 
and Capito had also come from Strasburg to be present 
at It The principal business of the synod was the 
union with Luther, who at that time showed a concih 
atory disposition All tbe members, except Kunz, the 
Bernese deputy, received tho two exiles with true 
Chustian cordiality. It appears that Farcl and Calvin 
found relief and relaxation in this meeting of brcthieu. 
Fiom their life at Gcueva, constautlj in the presence of 
Molent adversancs, they hml probably expenenced a 
kind of moral tension. But the lojal afllctiou of the 
S\MS3 illoutd tiieir minds to uubLiid, and tlicir souls 
expanded m tho sunshine of chanty After being 
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encraced ou matters relating to tlio Concordia of Wit- 
tenberg, the synod passed on to the subject of rites, 
and decided that with respect to tliem tlio Churclies 
ought to retain full liberty — a resolution favorable to 
Calvin.and Farel. After settling this point, the synod 
took into consideration the state of Geneva. Calvin laid 
before it the divisions and troubles which atllictcd tlie 
Church, the forlorn condition to which the good Chris- 
tians were reduced, and the dangers to which the Kefor- 
mation was there exposed. lie displayed no obstinacy 
with respect to subordinate points, but immovable lirm- 
uess on those which he believed to be indispensable to 
the prosperity of Geneva. He readilj-Wvissented to the use 
of baptismal fonts ; and also, he added, the introduction 
‘into our Church of unleavened bread; but,* said he, 
‘ we desire to request of the Bernese that this bread 
should be broken.’ The act of Orta/ci/if/ bread, accord- 
ing to the institution and the practice of the apostles, 
appeared to him essential to the symbol whicli was 
intended to commemorate the body of the Lord olVered 
in sacrifice. He felt somewhat perplexed about the 
question of the festivals; but ho gave his consent to four 
of them, on condition that any persons who might desire 
it should be at liberty to work after the service. Ho 
was anxious not to open the door to the uproar and 
licentiousness which characterize the Roman populations 
during the latter part of those festival days.f He con- 
tinued ; ‘If there be any thought of reestablishing us at 
Geneva, we demand lirst of all that we should be allowed 
to clear ourselves of the calumnies which have been 
heaped on us. We have been condemned unheard, and 
that,’ said he, ‘ is an inhuman, a barbarous proceeding, 

* ‘Cupiiuus a Bernatibus inipetratum ut fractioncm j)anis no- 
biacum accipiant’ (Articuli ipsa ni a mi Calvini scripti, Couventu 
Tigurino proposito).— Calv. Opp. x. p. 190. See. J^Iatt, xxvi. 2(5 ; 
Luke xxiv. 30; 1 Cor. x. 10 ; xi.24 ; Act.s xx. 7. 

f ‘ Non tamen fenestram ardemus aperire tot turbis, quas jam 
prospicimus, si aliter liat.’— Calv,' Opp. x. p. 190. 
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not to be tolerated * Next, it ^ ill be essential to estab- 
lish discipline, for want of which all that we may restore 
would soon be o\ erthrown Wc demand that the town 
should bo divided into paushes, for no order is possible 
in the church unless the flock be near its pastor, and 
the pastor near hia flock. We demand that a season 
able use of excommunication should be allowed , and 
that, for this purpose, the council should select in the 
several quarters of the town upiiglit and wi^e men to 
whom, by common consent, its control should bo 
intrusted We demand that in the institution of pastors 
legitimate order should be maintained, and that ibo 
authoiity of the magistrate should not supeisede the 
laying on of hands, which nnnisteis ought to receive 
Wo demand a moie frequent adnimistiation of the sup 
per, that it should be celebiated, if not according to 
the custom of the early Church,f at hast once a month 
We demand that with the public pieacbing should be 
joined the singing of psalms, h mallv, we dtmand that, 
as our own townsmen bnng forward the example of the 
countries which arc subject to Berne in justification of 
lascivious songs and dances J the Beinese should bo 
entreated to put an end to such profligacy m their own 
states, in order that our people may not take advantage 
of It to justify themselves in similar excesses ’ 

The above articles, fourteen ui number, were in Cal 
Mil’s handwriting, hut they were icad to the synod by 
Bucer§ CaKin and Farcl were probably unwilling to 
put themselves too forivard, and preferred to have the 

* Barbaries cnim et inliumaDitas non fcrendal — Calv Opp b. 
p 190 

f Continuing daily witb one accord in the temple and break 
mg bread from bouse to bouse —Acta il 4C Ut freqnentior 
ccenai usua restituatur si non eccundum Tcteris ecclcsi® con 
euetudinem at taliem unsults guiAus^ue inennbui temcl — Ibul 

♦ Quum m lasciviset ob^cccnis cantllenis ac cborcis e 
Bua ditloDO tales spurcitias cUmlnewt — C&\v Opp x p 100 

§ Ihd p 2(M 
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question settled on its merits, independently of their 
personal leaning ; and they selected the most moderate 
of the theologians of the period to he its exponent. 
Calvin was not a man to exalt himself in the feeling of 
his own righteousness ; he knew by experience that ‘ in 
many ways we offend all.’ ‘We know,’ he said after- 
wards to Farel, when speakijig to him of what had just 
taken place, ‘ we know that our adversaries cannot ca- 
, lumniate us to any further extent than God permits, and 
we know the end which He has in view in permitting 
it at all. Let us therefore humble ourselves ; unless we 
choose to contend with God because He humbles us; 
but let us not cease to wait on Him. “ The crown of 
pride, the drunkards of Epliraira, shall be trodden under 
foot,” said the prophet (Isaiah xxviii. H). Let us acknowl- 
edge before God, and before his people, that it is to some 
extent owing to our incompetency, indolence, careless- 
ness, and mistakes that the Church committed to our 
care has fallen into so lamentable a condition. But let 
ns also maintain, as it is our duty to do, our own inno- 
cence and purity against those wlio by their fraud, 
malignity and wickedness have certainly caused this 
ruin.’f Calvin, in charging himself with indolence, 
assuredly went too far. But it was not to his colleague 
only that he spoke in this way; he did not hesitate to 
express the same views before the synod. While depict- 
ing the dangers of Geneva, ‘ the destruction which seemed 
to threaten ’ the edifice reai’ed by Farel and himself, ‘ We 
openly acknowledge,’ he said to the deputies of the 
•Swiss Churches assembled at Zurich, ‘ that in some things 
'we have perhaps been too severe, and on those points we 
are ready to listen to reason.’J 

* ‘ Humilienmr ergo nisi Deo inhurailiationem nostram tendenti 
velimns oblactari.’— Calvin to Farel, Basel, Aug. 4, 1-538. Bibl. 
de Oeneve.—Calv. 0pp. x. p. 239. 

+ Calvin to Farel, Strasburg, Sept. 1538.— Zfiief. p. 346. 

X ‘ Dass sie in etlicher Dingen batten vielleicbt zu streng ge- 
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The synod did not censure the reformers It advi«cd 
them, indeed, to use * modemtion and Chnstnn gentle- 
ness, necessary with that uncultivated people , ’ * hut it 
acknowledged that, far from displaying obstinacy in 
unimportant matters, the leformers m their fourteen 
aiticles demanded only what is just, legitimate and 
important It is true that a Christian ought-not to be 
appointed minister by the mere decree of a council of 
state, but, after examination, by the laying on of hands 
of the elders or pastors It is true that a more fiequent 
celebration of the Lord's Supper was according to the 
Word of God The subject of gieatest delicacy uas 
excommunication But could not the Genevese commit 
the management of it to xtpnght and discreet laymen^ 
elected by the councils, themselves an elected body? 
The good sense of the Swiss told them that men entirely 
destitute of Chustian character ought not to form part 
of a Cbiisttan society 

Not one of the theologians present at the synod seems 
to hav e taken the cause of Calvin more to heart than the 
man who, v, ith Hclanchtbon, was perhaps the most cau 
tious of the reformers, Capito A man of naturally gen 
tie spirit, he had nevertheless displayed courage m re- 
calling Luther to moderation, and in doing the same 
afterwards with respect to his colleague of Strasburg, 
Iilathias Zell He approved of the course of Farel and 
Calvin , he even set him«elf to console them ‘ There 
IS nothing disgraceful,’ be said to them, ‘ in your banish 
ment, and we hav e no Icar that it will prove hurtful to 
the Church Your enemies themselves only reproach 
you with too much warmth of zeal Unhajipilj, thero 
an not wanting ministers who teach the Gospel without 
discipline , vrho prefer to hold an office which they treat 

we'CD und etilarten sjch gem vreJsea zu lapsen — Abacljled dcs 
Tagea zu Zurich gclialten Ivirchliofcr irW 1 p.24t 

* Bey dieseiu unerbaucaen Volk clmi>tHcUe banftmatbigkcit. 
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as nothing more than an office that yields profit. This 
leads to license instead of the liberty of Christ.'^’ Dis- 
cipline is necessary to the Churches. Some person 
fancy that what each man may do is no concern of 
ours; as if Christ had not said that if a man has a hun- 
dred sheep, and only one of them go astray he must go 
in search of it. What I because the authority of the 
papacy has been cast off, must the power of the Word 
and of the ministry be treated as likewise abolished ? 
Some one may say, I know enough of the Gospel ; I can 
read ; what do I want with you ? Preach to those who 
wish to hear you ! Ah i discipline is a thing to which 
our Churches are not accustomed, a thing Avhich flesh 
and blood detest. Ought we then to wonder that you 
have not been able, you two alone, to reform at once a 
town so large ? ’f 

The assembly therefore approved the fourteen articles 
presented by Calvin and Farel, and then ‘declared the 
causes of their banishment from Geneva to be notle^it- 

O 

imate.’l In the eyes of these Swiss Christians assem- 
bled at Zurich, these two exiles were the glory of 
the Reformation ; doctors whose praise was in all the 
Churches ; two of the prime movers in the great tran.s- 
forraation which was being effected in Christtmdom, 
The honor, the duty of the Christians of Switzerland, de- 
manded that these pious and illustrious men, victims of 
passions hostile to the Gospel, should be restored to the 
position in which God had set them. The synod, there- 
fore, wrote to Geneva, and earnestly requested measures 
adapted to raise the Church up again, and particularly 
the recall of the pastors. At the same time, it recom- 
mended the Bernese, and especially Kunz, to support 

* ‘ Otiosam enim functionem quidam tueri malunt quam fruc- 
tuosam, quidam licentiam pro Chri&ti libertate induxerunt.’ — 
Calv. Opp. p. 226. Capito to Farel. 

t ‘ Quod VOS duo semel tamam urbem reformare non potueritis.' 
— Calv. 0pp. X. p. 227. 

X Kozet, Ghron. MS. de Qen&oe^ iv. cli. 20. 
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this request , anil Kunz accepted tho charge. Zurich 
being desirous likewise of doing somethiug, Bullinger 
wiole on the subject, ilay 4, to the protest de Watte- 
Yille Tarel and Calvin then returned to Berne, dis 
posed to endure with patience and meekness, but at the 
same time full of liope * 

A man of whose ill will they had already had expen 
ence w as soon to disturb their joy Kunz, who had been 
first a pastor at Erlenbach, had contributed to the 
Reformation in the lower Stt.benthal Ho was, so far as 
•\\ e can leai n, born of a well to do family of peasants of 
those parts,! ^nd had retained a certain rusticity and 
coarseness A partisan, of energetic character, passion 
ately earnest for everything that concerned the cause 
which he had embraced, blind and unjust towards tbo 
opposite opinions, with no kindly feeling for Ins adver 
saiics, he fell easily into the indulgence of animosities, 
jealousies, and quarrels , and had sometimes as much 
trouble to get on with those of his own party as to endure 
those who belonged to the other side. With reference 
to the matter in hand, hie hostility had to his mind an 
excuse If he warmly oppo^^ed Cahin and Farel, it \iai 
because the slight interest avhich they felt in the question 
about unleavened biead and in other analogous questions 
might, in his opinion, anno) the Germans, m hose indefat 
igable champion in Switzerland ho had constituted him 
self Ho had appeared to shaie the sentiments expressed 
to CaUin and Farel by tho synod of Zmieh, which was 
unanimous in their fa\or He had no wish, in tho pres- 
ence of so considerable an assembly, to gne way to bn 
personal hatred But tliorcformeis were to lo'C iiotinu^ 
by tins reser\e He awaited tliem at Rcitic Tina 
Kunz would be on his own ground, and let the adicr 
Banes of human traditions beware > 

* Farel and Calvin to Bullinger, mSd Jana 1533 Calv 0;;* x. 

p 20 

! IIundcsliagCD CoDflikte,p 70 
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Calvin and Fare!, when they reached Berne, did not 
find Kunz there. They had to wait for him eight days. * * * § 
He was at Nidau, at a meeting of pastors before Avhora, 
forgetting the solemn promise wliich he had made at 
Zurich,! he had said, ‘ I have been requested to go to 
Geneva . to restore those exilesj but I would much 
rather renounce my rainistiy and quit ray country than 
assist those men who, I know, have treated me fright- 
fully.’ This delay, considering the present position of 
the two reformers, put their patience to the proof. They 
waited, however, convinced that the blame would ’be 
thrown on them if the business failed in consequence of 
their departure. When at length they heard of the 
arrival of Kunz, they went to his house, and found him 
in company with Sebastian Meyer and Erasmus Ritter. 
There, in his own bouse, he let himself out at his ease. 
He began with long complaints and finished with violent 
insults.;]; Calvin and Fai’el, who had not anticipated 
this outburst, received it, however, quietly j for they 
knew that if they answered him with any sharpness, the 
only effect would be to throw the hot-headed Kunz into 
a great fit of rage.§ Ritter and Meyer joined with them 
in the endeavor to pacify him. When he was a little 
calm, he said to them, ‘ I wish to know whether you ask 
me to interfere in your business; for I foresee that if 
it should end otherwise than as you desire, you will 
blame me for it.’ They assured him three times over 
that they had no intention of changing anything in the 
mission with which the synod had charged him and 

* ‘ Octavo demum die, postquam Bernam appulerainus, Cua- 
zenum eo se recepisse.' — Calvin to Ballinger, June, 1538; Henry, 
Beylage, p. 48. Calv. 0pp. x. p. 203. 

f ‘ Fides ecclesiie Christ! soleuniter data.’ — Ibid. p. 53. Calv. 
0pp. X. p. 207. 

X ‘ Exorsus est Cunzenus longaa expostulationes, a quibus ad 
gravisaimas coutumelias prosiliit.’ — Ibid. p. 49. Calv 0pp. p. 203, 

§ ‘ Insanientem in extremam rabiem.’ — Ibid. 
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which he had accepted But they talked to no purpose 
Kunz, who Mas veiy desirous to he freed fiom that duty, 
went on incessantly harping on the same string At 
last, exhausted i\ith his passion and Meaiied ivith the 
noise that he had made, ‘I will do,’ said he, ‘what I 
ought to do ’ They then parted, agreeing to discuss the 
subject on the following day 

Tlie next day, then, at the hour appointed, Calvin and 
Faiel went to the Hotel de Ville They had to wait 
two hour? Then word was brought to them that the 
ministers had too much business in the Consistorv to ho 
able to attend to them After dinner the IMO Geueieso 
reformeis again piesented themselves , and, the assembly 
having taken up the matter, they were very much sur 
prised to hen that the fiist thing to do mos to examine 
carefullj the fouitcen articles ahead) approM,d by the 
synod of Zurich They suppicssed the feelings nhich 
tins indignity excited m them and consented There 
was hardly a aylhblo m the articles to which objection 
was not taken,* and when they came to the question 
of unleavened bread, Kunz lifted up his voice, and 
apostrophizing the two reformers, said, ‘You havedis 
turbed all the Churches of Germany, which weie till 
then at peace, b) your unseasonable aud passionate mno 
vations’ Calvin replied that it was not they who had 
introduced the use of leavened bread , that the practice 
existed m the early Churcli, and that tiaces of it were 
found even in the papacy But Kunz would listen to 
nothing, and grew more and more violenuf His col 
leagues, wishing to put an end to this dispute, bogged 
that they vvould pass on to the thud article, which 
iclated to festivals Tlicrcupon matters became much 
'wor^e Kunz did not confine himself to loud talking, 

* Nulla pieuo Bjllaba erat dequaDou litigarcnt' — Calv Opp 
X. p 204 

I Ills nullisratiombusaascalUre sedcrudcllus scmicr 
chan — Calr Opp i p 204 
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lie rose violently from the table, and his whole body 
shook with rage, so that his colleagues attempted in 
vain to restrain him.'^'" ‘It is false,’ said he, ‘that the 
articles have been approved at Zurich.’ ‘ On that point 
we appeal,’ replied Calvin, with firmness, ‘ to the testi- 
mony of all who were present at the Synod.’ When 
Kunz had come a little to himself, he accused the two 
doctors of intolerable craft ; the articles, he said, being 
full of exceptions. ‘ We thought, on the contrary,’ 
Galvin very justly replied, ‘ that we gave evidence of 
sincerity ii\ thus plainly and openly making exceptions 
where they ought to be made.’ The two reformers 
withdrew with deep feeling from the strange scene 
which they had just witnessed. Two years afterwards, 
Farel still wrote to his friend, ‘Every time that the 
recollection of Kunz returns to my mind, I am filled 
with horror at that Fury who had no consideration for 
the Church, but whom the devil made beside himself 
with hatred against me.’f Kunz pretended that the 
two reformers wished to withdraw, and not to keep the 
promise made at Zurich. Calvin, on the contrary, said, 
‘We are ready to do anything sooner than not try all 
means of providing for the wants of r-eligion, and of 
acquitting ourselves of our duty towards the Church. 
As Kunz and his friends declined their mission, thei'e 
was no one else to take the matter in hand but the 
senate of Berne, 

A few days later-, Far-el and Calvin were received by 
that body. The representations which the Bernese 
were to make at Geneva, in conformity with the decis- 
ions of the synod of Zurich, could not but be very disa- 
greeable to those who wished to inti'oduce the Bernese 

* ‘ Ex abaco se proripuit ; ac toto corpore sic ebulliebat, ut 
injecta etiam manu retineri a collegis non posset.’ — Caiv. 0pp. x. 
p. oO. Calv. 0pp. X. p. 20i. 

f Farel to Calvin, Sept. 6, 1540. 

X Calvin to Bullinger. Berne, May 28, 1538. — Archives of 
Zurich. Calvin, x. p. 201. 
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ntes into that town Mubt Berne plead against Berne ’ 
Did ever any one hear of such a thing ’ No state what- 
ever voluntarily undertakes to discharge such a duly, 
and least of all a state which, hkc Berne, bad the repu 
tation of being positive and inflexible m its views. The 
council therefore attempted to induee Calvin and Farel 
to renounce their fourteen articles, but this they re 
fused to do They were then asked to retire When 
they weiQ recalled the same attempt was again raadi, 
three times over, withm an hour* ‘It belongs to the 
Cbuicb,’ they replied, ‘to establish uniformity in a 
lawful manner * It has already been established, said 
the council ‘Yea,’ they answered, ‘but by a handful 
of seditious men, who at the same time cried that wc 
should be thrown into the Rhoue.f We arc resolved to 
endure everything rather than seem to approve the 
measures adopted for securing nnifoimity* Faiel and 
Calvin could not answer othcrwx«»e one cannot yield 
to ev il The Bernese council gave way , thus displaying 
on this occasion an ludepcudeuco and a sense of jubtico 
that were most honorable 

Having once more called in the reformers, the council 
announced to them that two cdvo;^s from tlio senate 
should accompany them, and that when they came witlnu 
four miles of Geneva, Calvin and Farel should stop, w hilo 
the Berne^se lords go on their way The place named 
by the Bernese vv as below the village of Genthod , this 
was perhaps at that time on the frontier The deputies 
of Berne were to require of the council of Geneva the 
return of Farel and Calvin , and in ease they obtained it 
they were to conduct them into tbo town, and to see to it 
that they were reinstated in their mimbtry Farel and 
Calvin represented that if ihib course were taken they 

* ‘ Acterunahora revocati — CUlriatoBucer Hear/, Bejlagti, 
p 51 Cal\ Opp X p 205 

1 ‘ Uecepta BUtooi luerat a panda BWlitJoals oodem liccrcto, 
m Hhodanuiu prscipltarl aoa oportebat.'— Colv Opp x p 203 
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would seem to be restored only because they acknowl- 
edged themselves to be in the wrong, which they could 
not do. They complained also that no minister formed 
part of the embassy. The council, consequently, adopted 
a new resolution, according to which the two reformers 
should immediately enter the town, and the Bernese en- 
voys should present to the people the fourteen articles of 
Zurich, in the presence of Farel and Calvin, in order 
that, if any objection should be raised, the latter might 
reply to it without delay. The reformers should then set 
forth their cause, and, if their justification were accepted, 
they should be restored to their offices. Two ministers, 
Erasmus Ritter and Vii-et, were to accompany them, 
‘ We are now setting out on our journey,’ wrote Calvin 
to Bullinger ; ‘ may it please the Lord to prosper it. To 
him we look to guide us in our goings, and it is from his 
wise disposal that we expect success.’ The delegation 
set out, and was joined by Viret at Lausanne. 

Meanwhile it had become known at Geneva that Cal- 
vin and Farel were returning, under the conduct and the 
patronage of delegates from the state of Berne. This 
news created much astonishment. What ! these two 
ministers were banished for having refused to adopt the 
ritual of Berne, and now Berne takes them into her favor 
and brings them back ! Berne appreciated the grandeur 
of the Reformation and the worth of the reformers. But 
there were some of the Genevese who could not see 
beyond their own walls, and Avho seemed to have no 
apprehension whatever of the great change which was 
renewing all Christendom, and of which Calvin and 
Farel were two of the most illustrious agents. The con- 
firmation of - the tidings caused a great stir in men’s 
minds. The council determined to refuse the reformers 
permission to enter the town, and the most violent of 
their adversaries resolved to oppose their return by 
force. An ambush was laid at some distance from the 

* CalvintoBullinger, Berne, May 20,1538. Calv. Ojgp. x. -0.201. 
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ramparts, and twenty gladiators, as Calvin calls them, 
were posted iii arms at the veiy gate of the city, as if the 
repulse of a hostile foice were intended* The deputa 
tion was not more than a mite from Geneva when a 
messenger of the council met them f He handed to the 
Bernese amba'^sadors a despatch from the council, in 
which It It as u ritten, ‘ To pre\ ent a scandal, do not 
bring back Farel and Calvin, for it would be in violation 
of the decree passed by the community, and of the uill 
of the same ’J But their conscience bore them witness 
that their cause was good, and they desired to get this 
acknowledged on the part of those whom God had com 
mitted to their care They were therefore willing to 
pursue their journey, not suspecting what awaited them. 
But the Bernese delegates, wlio Lad doubtless bccu 
informed by the messenger of the excited state of the 
people, strongly urged them to gne it up ‘ We should 
ha\ e gone on our way calmly,’ said Calvin to his friends, 
when he had heard of the Molcnt measures taken to stop 
them, ‘if the delegates had not forcibly resisted our 
intention , and this saved our lives ’ The fact that their 
lives were in danger, attested by Calvin in a letter 
addiessedto BuUinger a few days after the oent, cannot 
be called in question Tiuc, it is easy to invent, more 

* ' Oonstitit nan procnl mceolbus collocatas fuiiso insidias , in 
iDsa autem porta considcbant armati Tiginti gladiatorcs — Calria 
to Bacep , Henry, Beylage p 52 Calv Opp x p 200 

I Jam uQum milliare ab urbo aberranius cum obviam prodnt 
mmtjusqui in^reesum intcrdiceiet .’ — Ibul Tbe Itoiuan milais 
auubtlesa meant irliicli was about 1 Gl4 yatds (1 47i metres or 
about ono kilometre and a half) At this distance from Geneva 
the messenger met the deputation at Sicheron where the hotel 
d Angleterre formerly stood near tho country beats Bartl olony 
and Paccard According to the Brat arrangomtat the reformers 
were to hav e stopped at a distance of about four miles (or about 
sir kilometres) probably near tho road called du Saugy, leading 
to Gentbod 

f Kegtsters, May 23 
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than three centuries later, contrary hypotheses ; but the 
state of agitation prevailing in Geneva, far from invali- 
dating the testimony of the reformers, confirms it. 

The two Bernese ambassadors, accompanied by Viret 
and Bitter, entered Geneva alone, and were immediately 
received (May 23) by the council. They stated that the 
deputies of the cantons who met recently at Zurich had 
been unanimously of opinion that it was just to allow 
Farel, Calvin, and Courault to re-enter the town in order 
to explain and defend themselves from the accusations 
made against them j and that if their justification were 
accepted,. their restoration to their offices could not be 
refused. ‘Do you not owe this mark of gratitude to 
them,’ they said, ‘and especially to Farel, who has 
undergone so much labor and suffering for the good of 
this people ? In short is it not essential to deprive the 
enemies of the Reformation of an occasion for rejoicing, 
as they would rejoice at the banishment without hope 
of returning of the men who established it in Geneva?’ 
The council replied that it could not accede to this 
demand, because the ministers had been sent away by 
the decision of the Council of the Two Hundred and of 
the general council ; the Little Council having only 
required that they should be committed to prison. In 
consequence of this the Council of the Two Hundred 
was convoked for the next day, May 24. The attend- 
ance was not at all numerous, only fourteen members 
being present, doubtless because the meeting appeared 
to be a mere formality, and because the battle had to be 
fought and decided in the general council. The members 
present, among whom were the most thoroughgoing ene- 
mies of the reformei’s, decreed that the resolutions pre- 
viously taken mu t be maintained ; and for the rest, 
they referred the deputies of Berne to the assembly 
of the people.* 

On Sunday, May 26, the general council of the citizens 

* Registers of tlie day. Hist. MS. de Qenevc, by Gautier, book vi. 

VOL. VI.-7-19 
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met Louis Ammin and his colleague, Yiret and Eras 
mus Ritter, appeared as adiocates for the two bamshtd 
ministers. Amman spoke Erst He showed the gieat 
lujustKe involved in the banishment of thc^e excellent 
mtii, Ibey had to do with harel, who was justly de^ig 
inted the apostle of French Switzerland, and vuth Cal 
vm, the greatest theologian of the age He earnestly 
requested that they should be recalled, and that, accord- 
ing to the rules of equity, their justification should be 
lieaid, for it was not usual for any man to he con 
deraned unheard He reminded them of the distin- 
gJiiphed services of bat cl, of the labors andjiardships 
which he had undergone for the good of that people 
Was it not Faiel who, in 1532, standing in the midst 
of the council of piieus, had seen them rush at him 
and knock him down with tbcirb!ows,cr>mg, *Kill him ’ 
kill him** One of their attendants had dnebarged ins 
'iiquebu^c at him, nud he had been driven from the town 
With tin cats of being thrown into the Rhone Since 
that time to what titbulations had he not been exposed I 
"Was it not incumbent on tlie people of Geneva to testify 
their gratitude to him lu some other way than by exile ? 
Then Amman spoke of the joy which the adveisaries of 
the Reformation, the subjects of the pope, would ftel, 
and did alieady feel, to seo Geneva banishing her reform 
ers and he conjured the citizens not to givo them such 
an occasion of triumph and exultation Next Yiret spoke, 
ni ins oiv n name and lu the name of his colleague Ritter, 
and wo know how will ada|tcd the mild eloquence of 
this pio 2 io pastor was to foothc tj.a'ipiratcd spirit** 
'iho union of the pastors and the seriousness of the 
ambassador jii pleading the cause of the nforraers did 
not fail to make an impression A largo assembly la 
always susceptible of wholc-'Orac impressions there is m 
jt a contagion of good Hearts were moved, ami tho 
disposition of many was changed. It was possible for 
tho deputies to suppose that the battle was won iVa 
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they were not to attend the deliberations of the general 
council, they went out full of hope.* 

But Kunz had spared no pains that this hope might 
he disappointed. It appears that Pierre Vandel, one 
of the leaders of the party hostile to the reformers, 
had been at Berne. Kunz had possession of the four- 
teen articles proposed by Calvin and approved at Zurich, 
which doubtless had been intrusted to him because the 
conduct of the business was especially placed in his 
hands. Some expressions made use of in them had 
seemed likely to irritate the people of Geneva. Kunz 
had placed the articles in the hands of Vandel without 
the knowledge of the council. f Vandel was a man of 
good family, and one of the most violent opponents of 
the reformers. ‘ I believe,’ said Bonivard, ‘ that he was 
possessed with a demon while yet in his mothei’’s womb; 
as is said of St. John with regard to the Holy Spirit. 
Ho was not so tall as a spindle when he committed hom- 
icide, not with his own hand, but through malice. He 
and another man killed likewise the bastard son of a 
canon. He was a great rake, a glutton and a drunkard, 
talking and acting rashly in his drunken fits. His father, 
a highly respectable man, had said a hundred times, 
“ Pierre ! Pierre ! he will never be worth anything ; and 
would God that immediately after his baptism he had 
been dashed against a wall, for he will bring disgrace 
on our house.” He was very vainglorious, dressed 
himself like a nobleman, and was fond of bragging 
{usait de hraveries) ; for this reason his companions 

* ‘ Tanta gravitate Ludovicus Ammanus, alter legatus et Vire- 
tus, qui Erasmi ac suo nomine loquebat'ur, caiisam tractarunt nt 
fiecti multitudinis animi ad mqmtatem viderentur.’ — Calvin to 
Eullinger. Calv. 0pp. x. p. 206. Henry, p. 52. Gautier, MS. 
book vi. Kircbbofer, Leben Farels, p. 249. 

f ‘Clanculum illoa submisit.’ — Calvin to Bullinger, Henry, 
p. 52. Calv. 0pp. s. p. 207. 
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called him J^ohereau * * Vandel was very proud of pos 
sessiDg the fourteen articles , and when he met on his way 
anyone \\ho took an interest in the cmIo of the reform 
era, and who asked him what was likely to happen to 
them, he answered boastfully, according to his wont, 
but without entenng further into details, ‘ I have in my 
pocket a poison which will be the death of them ’ f The 
ambassadors of Berne were thcmscUes the bearers of 
these articles, but they had been instructed not to read 
them to the people except m the presence of Calvin and 
Farel, that they might have the opportunity of at once 
setting aside the mischievous inferences which would be 
di awn from them J Vandel was at his post m the gen 
eial council Hardly had the deputies of Berne gone 
out when he rose, drew the paper from his pocket, and 
began to read the ai tides of Zurich, § as an important 
piece of evidence which must cause the rejection of the 
demand of Bcriic When ho bad read the document ho 
began to comment on it, putting forward ill naturedin 
terpretations and fastening especially on three points 
fitted to excite hatred against tbo two reformers f * See,’ 
said he, ‘how, in speaking of the Church of Gene\a, they 
dare to speak of our Chuicli, as if it were their property 
See how, in speaking of the loida of Berne, they call 
them simply the Bernese, without the honorary formula, 
thus with the utmost arrogance putting contempt on 
princes themselves See how they aspire to tyranny, 

* Bonivard Anexenne et nouteUc police de Oentte Mem d Arch. 
T p 414 

f VandeliuBiIIe apud multos gloriosa in viaeffutivlt so rene 
num nobis letale ferro — Calvin to Bullmger llenry p 52 Calv 
Opp X p 207 

J ^o antcqnani ipsl adcssorouB * — Calv Opp x p 207 

^ Ilhs egKsais anus ex pnesidibus senatus artlealos nostros 
recitaio ccep t — If id 

j Ad conflondmn nobis odlnm — Ihd. 

^ Most dread roost mighty high and magnificent lords etc. 
The formula employed in addressing tUo connclL 
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for wliat else is excommunication but a tyrannical dom- 
ination ? ’ The first two charges were baseless and 
almost childish ; and as to excommunication, Calvin 
remarks that the general council of Geneva had allowed 
it, July 29,' 1537, as ‘ a holy and salutary proceeding 
among the faithful;’ and now they were horrified at the 
very word. The question was constantly arising for 
discussion whether the Church is not, like any other 
society, a union of persons possessing certain common 
characteristics, aiming at a certain object and under cer- 
tain conditions, a communion of persons united hy a 
Wee Christian faithf or whether it is a receptacle for 
everything (wn tout y va) ; which of all definitions would 
be by far the most opposed to the word of its founder. 

It had been arranged between Vandel and his friends 
that, when he read or commented on the articles,- they 
should support him with their acclamations, in order to 
inflame the minds of those present.f This plan suc- 
ceeded. Cries of displeasure, furious and redoubled, 
were soon heard ; one might have thought that the 
harmless articles were a statement of the blackest con- 
spiracy. The irritation displayed by these partisans in- 
fected the whole assembly. It is well known hoAv easily 
the crowd passes from any mood to its opposite. The 
lungs of a fcAv passionate men played the part of bellows 
in setting all heai'ts on fire.J spark Avas enough to 
kindle a conflagration. The flames spread from place to 
place ; nothing stood against them, at least in appear- 
ance; and presently the assembly Avas in a blaze. ‘Bet- 

* See the Diet, de V Acad. fraiiQaise, and the definition of the 
church in all languages. 

\ ‘ Ita convenerat, ut illo recitante ad infiammandos animoa 
plebis acclamarent.’ — Calvin to Bullinger, Henry, p. 52, Calv. 
0pp. X. p. 206. 

% ‘ Valuerunt tamen ilia flahella ad accendendos in rahiem- om- 
nium animoa.’ — Ibid. 
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ter die,’ they shouted, ‘than hear them gi\e us an 
account of tht motives uhich ha\e ai tuned them > ’ * 
Ab soon as order was partially restoied, the first sjn* 
die, Richardet, a hot tcmpeicd man, as ue hnow, put to 
the \ ote the demand made by the ambassadors of Beine, 
01 lather, taking a less regular but more artful course, 
proposed the rejection of the demand ‘ Let all those,' 
he said, ‘who avisli that Fare!, Calvin, and Couiault 
should not enter the town, hold up then hands ’ The 
secretary of the council said that almost all hands were 
held up This secretary was Rufli, who had beeu elected 
111 the place of Claude liozet on the very day of the ban- 
ishment of the reformers His partiality was manifest 
in the fact that he wrote at the same time that the four- 
teen articles contained tome untruths, untruths which the 
passionate Yandel himself had not been able to detect, 
it was a piece of gratmtous falsehood, and imputations 
of that kind do not inspire much confidence in anjlhing 
that Buffi might report After the voting, the first syn 
die requested that those who wished the pieachcrs to bo 
readmitted to the town and to be heard should hold up 
their hands ‘A few were raised/ said ilichel Rozet, 
‘10 signify that they wished for the ministers,* The 
seuetary named two or threo of ibem, amongst othera 
Chautemps, in whose bouse Olivetan, a kinsman of Cal- 
vin, had lived, but he added, ‘and certain others, few 
in numbei ’ 'limid men, m the presence of tlio btoriu 
which thieatened to break out, thought it piudeut to 
be silent , some courage w as required to face it In 
fact, at the mere sight of tbe'>e few bauds raised, a trans 
port of spite and wrath broke out , they could not cn- 
duiQ an act of independcuce, which was at the samo 
time, with many there, an act of respect for the reform 
ers and the Rcfonnation Tht ragt was so great^ says 
Rozet, that the first Ucq were compelled to fig Jfanj 
* ‘ PoUus monendum qaam ot ad reddendam ratioaem audl 
remua.’— Cab m w BulUngor Ilenry. p 53 CaW Opi) x p 200 
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dent now from, the experiment that we ha\e just made,’ 
Bald he, ‘ that it was no mere groundless fear that 
influenced us when, although pressed (at Zurich) by the 
authority of the Church, wn could, nevertheless, only 
with great reluctance consent to reenter that labyrinth 
ISow we have got clear of it We have complied with 
the desire of all pious men, although uitb no result, 
except perhaps to render the evil twofold or threefold 
worse than it was before* Satan exulted at Geneva 
and m the whole of France on occasion of our first 
banishment, but this refusal to receive ns has added not 
a hltle to lua presumption and to that of his members 
It IS incredible with what recklessness and insolence 
wicked men now give themBclvcs up to all manner of 
Vice, uith what effrontery they insult the servants of 
Christ, with what vtoleoco they make a mock at the 
Gospel This is a calamity which to us is very painful 
indeed ’ Afterwards, addressing BuUmger 

and all the ministers of Zuiich, ho said to them, ‘ Entreat 
the Loid with us, dearly beloved brethren, with eainest 
prayer, that very soon he may arise ’f It is possible 
that the reports which reached Calvin may have been a 
little exaggerated and that his own phrases may he a 
little sharp, but there is no doubt that the condition of 
Geneva was at this timS extremely critical ‘ There teas 
nothmg but € 07 iJusi 0 }jf says Bozet, ‘the citizens ahan 
doned themselves to licentiousness, dancing, gaming, 
and dnnking The finger was pointed at those who 
mourned over these things, they were men marked ami 
hated Bo preaching could bo fruitful in the midst of 
such confusion ’J The syndic Gautier, a man who w as 

* forte quod duplo aat triplo malum quam antca dete 
riua tpcruduu —Calvin <o Bullloger Henry, p 53 Calv Opp 
x 207 

\ Ut mature exeurgat —Calvin to Bullingor, Henry, p 54 
Calv Opp X 203 

$ Chron MS dsOeruce hookiv ch 15,22,20 
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above all a champion of government, and who censured 
Calvin for not acknowledging that the very foxindation 
of every society is subordination and obedience, duties 
to the civil magistrate which are as obligatory on pas- 
tors as on other men, after examining whether Calvin’s 
complaints were just, pronounced the following sentence: 
‘ Calvin was ri^ht so far as he had reference to the licen- 
tious lives of his adversaries, and to their love for liber- 
tinism and independence; but he was certaiidy mistaken 
if he considered them as enemies of God for wishing to 
observe the four principal festivals, and to introduce the 
use of unleavened bread.’’^ This is likewise our own 
opinion. 

When they reached Berne, Calvin and Farel found 
their friends in great astonislnnent at what had taken 
place. The latter told them th.at if they were not 
Avanted at Geneva, they should stay at Berne. * It 
would be unpardonable in you,’ they added, ‘ to refuse 
such a call.’f To bo at Berne Avith Kude Avould liavo 
been to abandon their lives to perpetual dissension. 
They Avere in haste to be gone. However, they Avero 
anxious to express their gratitude to the senate for its 
conduct towards them, and for that puriJosc they re- 
quested an audience. They Avere put oil' to the follow- 
ing day. Remembering all the delays of their recent 
sojourn, fearing lest they should lind themselves beset 
by claims to Avhich they could not yield, and believing 
that they had discharged their duty to the council by 
the request which they had made, they departed for 
Basel. They did not reach the city without encounter- 
ing danger on the Avay. They had to cross a river, 
believed to be the Aai‘, and one of them was almost 
carried away by the SAvift current, Avhich Avas swollen 
by the rain. ‘ However,’ AA'rote C.alviu to Viret, ‘ the 

* Gautier, MS. de Geneve, book vi. 

f ‘ Nos nullio foro veniio dignos, si tain justain vocationoni ab- 
nueremus.’ — Calvin to Viret. Bibl. de Geneve. Calv. Ojjp. x. p. 203. 

VOL. 6—19* 
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ruer was more merciful to us than men The Utter 
had determined, contrary to nil ngbt and reason, to 
compel H9 to undertake this journey, even were it on 
foot, but the Loid, m his compassion, prescned us 
from all evil ’ From the postscript to the same letter it 
appears that Fare! and Calvin crossed the riier on horse 
back It la not known which of the two narrowly 
escaped diowmng They arrived at Ba^-el, wet through 
Mith the rain, and half dead with fatigue. 

At Basel Calvin found a valued fnend, Gryn®H«i. 
Already duung the stay of tho two reformers at Berno 
he had writti a to them — ‘ I hope that by your Chnstian 
meekness and your humility you will overcome all your 
adversaries, and take away from the enemies of the Gos- 
pel eveiy occasion of calumniating you Oh, that tho 
eyes now sparkling with the fire of Satan may be ca«t 
down, and that the passion with which men aie inflamed 
against your ministry may be quenched 1 * Work on, 
work on, ray well beloved brethren, hearts most noblo and 
most holy {optima ac sanctmma pcctora) , bo ready for 
the conflict, arrayed m the whole armor of Christian 
warfare, ready and willing, especially at this time, when 
iniquity prevails, to lead us on with heroic fidelity. 
Let us apply ourselves to the work of tho Lord with 
unconquerable hearts Tlic hatred of those who in this 
proceeding show themselves so worthy of hatred will 
not win the day For our part, wo aro of tho'^e who 
can pray for our enemies, much more support and 
embrace them Let not the senseless judgment of tho 
people, let not tho foolish and futilo dread of popular 
opinion, disturb ) ou in the least. Rule and protect this 
Church, which threatens to fall, by your conrigo and 
your persistency IIovV glorious is tho function 5 ou will 
discharge I How solid and real tho praise winch jou 
» * 0 Bcintillantes Jgno Satan® oculos ct accensum etudloni in 
vestruni minlslerium dtjlciondma •— Oryntoua to Calvin and Fa. 
rel Calvin, £j)p t IflC 
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will deserve if, completely forgetting yourselves in this 
cause, you think of Jesus Christ alone ! ’ 

■ We can imagine how attectionatoly Grynieus and 
his friends received the two brethren banislied on 
account of the noble lidelity which they had displayed. 
Cry mens had already invited tlie reformer, while he was 
still at Geneva, to go to his house rather than bend 
under the yoke which his enemies Avished to put on him. 
‘ We Avelcome thee joyfully,’ he said to Calvin after- 
wards, ‘as our brother in the Lord, and wc embrace 
thee as a distinguished ornament of our Church.’ 
Calvin therefore abode Avith Grymeus at Basel, Avhero 
the most brotherly hospitality aa'us shoAvn him. Farel 
took up his abode in the house of the famous printer, 
Oporin. 

C.alvin and Farel bore their great trial Avith much 
patience and meekness, forgiving their enemies and 
pr.aying for them, and endeavoring to avoid everything 
Avhioh might become an occasion of grief to their breth- 
ren. Viret Avas very anxious to see them and to sharo 
their tribulations. ‘Thou knoAVest Avcll,’ replied Calvin 
to him, ‘ that no greater happiness could befall us at this 
moment than to talk Avith thee for a short time. But 
the danger to Avhich the journey Avould expose thee 
checks our desire : thou Avouldst reap more hatred from 
it than Ave should joy.’ Thus did C.alvin think of his 
friends before thinking of himself. It appears, hoAVcver, 
that Yiret did see him at Basel. f This Avas doubtless at 
a later period. Galvin was anxious to avoid everything 
Avhich might lead to any useless dispute. ‘ I beg of thee, 
my dear brother,’ he said to Farel, ‘ take pains in these 
evil times to preserve whatever can be tolerated. Our 
brethren must not so obstinately dispute about mere 

* ‘Pro eximio monuniento Ecclesias nostree complectimur.’ — 
Grynseus to Calvin, 1540. 

f ‘ Claudio Ferieo quem mecum vidiati Baaileas.’ — Calvin, Bpp. 
p. 25, Mar. 1541, ed. 1575. 
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ceremonies Let ua be free, but let us be the slaves of 
concord and of peace** ‘(What I have above all at 
heart,’ he said further to him, ‘ is that we may not causo 
new quariels, nor be the occasion of any stnle ’ 

At the same time, nevertheless, one of the first things 
which the lefoimeis bad done after their arrival at 
Basel was to give an acLOunt of what had befallen them 
to tbeir brethren of Zurich and Strasburg Tbcir cne 
mies did not cease, indeed, to pursue them with their 
accusations, and those who had foiced them to leave 
Geneva euod out that they were schismatics, foigelting 
that they themselves had compelled the two refonners 
to separate fiom their Church. Such is party logic 
Calvin, Farcl, and their fiicnds, therefore, thought it 
advisable to hold a meeting at which delegates from the 
towns of Zurich, Beroe, Basel, Strasburg, and one of that 
place (wndwdi^/ieu) (probably Genova), should attend, 
and at which it should be ‘declared that they had duly 
and faithfully administeied their olhee ’f They did not, 
howcvei, eageily pre®8 for this They knew that their 
judge was in heaven ‘lean do nothing,* said Calvin, 

* but commend the issue to tbo great physician, who 
aloue can provide for it and give it shape 

If Calvin committed himself to God as to his past, ho 
did the same as to hia future ‘ I withdraw to Basel,' 
he says, m the saino letter, * awaiting what the Lord 
will do with me’ Calls were not vvautiug They 
wished to retain him at Basel Toussaint desired that 
he should settle at Lausanne, or m the canton of Berne, 
that he might there be an example of decision and devo 
Uon Others thought it their duty to recommend him 
to the Duke of ‘SVllrtcmburg § But Strasburg appeared 

* Servl eimua pacis et concordias — Calvin Epp 11 Opp 
% 3"G 

I Calvin to Virct Basel Juno 14 1C33 JEliM de OcTuti* 

X Zellret franfauei i p 9 

^ Jtaa Zwitk lo BaUioger May 17,1533 
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to be the place to choose. Already in November, 153G; 
Bucor, delighted with the Institution, which had just 
appeared, had asked for an interview with Calvin. ‘ We 
will go wherever you wish for the purpose of conferring 
with you on the whole doctrine of Christ.'*' They saw 
each other subsequently at Berne and at Zurich. Bucor 
and Capito, now that they knew he was at liberty and 
staying at Basel, did not fail to press him to come to 
them. At the beginning of July he went to Strasburg. 
‘ I have been so earnestly entreated to come by the two 
chief ministers of this town,’ he wrote on the 10th of 
that month, ‘that to satisfy them I have made a journey 
hither.’f It did not at that time .appear likely to him 
that he was to settle there. The terrible contlicts throu'jrh 

w 

which he had passed at Geneva made him view with alarm 
the proposal to accept a new ministry, lie recurred 
to his studious projects. ‘ I shrink, above all things,’ 
said he, ‘ from reentering on the ollice from which 1 am 
delivered, considering in what perple.Kities I Avas involved 
from the time when I was first engaged in it.’ lie adds, 
‘ there are other reasons avhich I can explain only by 
Avord of mouth.’ What A\mre these? Doubtless the too 
accommodating theology of the doctors of that tOAvn. 
Basel Avas his favorite city. He returned thither, saying, 
• It is not the fault of the Str.asburgers that I am not 
their guest, but they have burden enough Avithout me.’ 
He might, hoAvevei', have found good reasons for accept- 
ing their invitation, for his poverty Avas so great that he 
found it necessary to sell ‘ a part of his books ’ for his 
maintenance.]! 

The entreaties of the Strasburgers, nevertheless, be- 
came more urgent. They Avrote to Grynajus to do all 
he could to induce Calvin to settle at Strasburg : only 
they would rather that he should come Avithout Farel, 

* ‘ Veniemus quo tu voles/ etc. — Galvin, Epp. p. 0. 0pp. s. 67. 

f Bonnet, Lettres francaisea de Galvin, i. p. 9. 

i Bonnet, Lettres francaisea de Calvin, p. 10. 
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because they were afraid that, if the two Frenchmen 
were together, the Germans would have too great diffi. 
culty in bending them to their views. This was also 
tlie opinion of Grjnmus To giva up Farel entirely was 
too great a sacrifice for Calvin to make. Ho again 
declined the offer, giving aa his reason the condition 
which was imposed on him not to take Farel with him * 
‘1 await thy counseV wrote Calvin to his friend, and 
impelled b) the warmest aftcction for this man of God, 
ho adds, ‘0 that I could now fly to theeJ I am only 
held back by the strongest motiics * 

Faiel was not at Basel at that moment, and was not 
to return tluther The tidings of the persecutions which 
had fallen upon him, of his exile and his suffcimgs, had 
grieied the people of Hcuchitol and revived m their 
hearts their old love for the man from whom they had 
learned the elements of the faith The Council of the 
Sixty, representatives of the city, after calling upon the 
Lord, communicated to the class of ministers tlie desire 
which the) felt of inviting Farel to become then pastor f 
The post was, as we shall see, actually vacant Two 
councillors and two members of the class went to Basel 
‘ Come,’ they said to him, ‘and eompleto the building 
of which you laid the foundation ’ Farel, like Calvin, 
could not make up hia mind to accept a pastoral cliargc, 
but preferred to devote lurasolf to stud) J At length, 
encouraged by his fiiends, entreated m the name of the 
Lord, and ‘persuaded to it with great earnestness by 
the German Churches,* ho consented, but it was on 
condition that he should introduce in the Church tlio 
order prescribed m the Holy Scriptures Having once 
decided, he set out suddenly for Jveuch'ltel, about the 

* 'Se lategro Umca excasari guoaiam ct adhibere Qoa 
potersm. — Uh in to Farel Ilcnry Calv Ojp x p 230 

f ‘ClaBsisneocomcnsiaadeccleBuwTidnas \pril29 1541 

J licet valdo rcfragali siraus —Farel Pastoribus liguf 
Apr so 1511 
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end of July, ‘witli lu.s customary promptitude/ says 
Calvin.'*'’ Thenceforth Farol and Galvin were sepa- 
rated; but this removal from each other did not in any 
degree impair the union of their hearts nor the firmness 
of their characters, whatever the moderates of Strasburg 
might think. 

TIio latter once more renewed their call. Would not 
the mini.^terial oilice conferred on Calvin by a Church of 
such high standing as that of Strasburg be a brilliant 
justification which would silence evil tongues? AVhat 
good service might he not render there 1 The empire 
had need of able theologians, and perhaps the Str.as- 
burger.s desired to have him .settled among them by 
way of counterpoise to the powerful personality and 
authority of Luther. Be that as it may, his friends on the 
banks of the Rhine could not bear the thought that so 
powerful a servant of God ‘should be satisfied to live in 
retirement without undcrt.aking any public office ; ’ f 
and as he still refused, they took steps towards inducing 
the Genevese to recall the reformer. If he will not 
come to Strasburg, let him go to Geneva. This pro- 
ceeding appears to have had some ellect on Calvin. Ho 
would go anywhere rather than return to the city of his 
sorrows. The Strasburgers, finding that he was some- 
what giving way, made a fre.sh .advance. ‘ That e.vcellent 
servant of Christ, Martin Bucer/ says Calvin, ‘ad- 
dressing to me a remonstrance and protest similar to 
that which Farel had previously made, called me to 
another place. Alarmed by the case of Jonah, which ho 
set before me, I persevered still in the office of teacher.’ J 
Calvin therefore went to Strasburg in September, and 
began to preach in the choir of the church of the Do- 
minicans to the French refugees in the town, with whom 

* ‘ Solitie tunc festinationi.’ — Calvin to Farel, Aug. 4, 1533 
(Bidl. de Geneve). Calv. 0pp. x. 238. 

f Calvin, Preface des Psaumes. 

t Ibid. 
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were associated other perbons, some of ^\hom understood 
and others did not understand the tongue, but all of 
them -were desirous of seeing the face and hearing the 
\ oice of the famous exile. These refugees, it is said, were 
fifteen hundred in number 

Cahin was no sooner settled at Strasburg than he 
heard that his colleague, the blind old Courault, who, 
‘ after having fought valiantly at Pans for the truth,’ * 
had first letired to Thonon, and then had been called as 
pastor to Orhe, had departed this life on October 4, and 
gone to God This was a tenable blow for his loMUg 
heart He wrote to Farel — am so dismvyed at the 
death of Courault, that my grief ovcipa&scs all bounds 
Not one of my daily occupations is any longer able to fix 
my attention, and I am incessantly returning to the 
same thought To the lamentations and pains of the day 
succeed the more Icnible torments of the night ’f This 
death, so unexpected, was attributed to poison Suspio* 
ions of that kind were very common, and were in those 
unhappy times too often justified Calvin rejected this 
thought, but in spite of himself it was continually pre- 
senting Itself to his imagination J He endeavored, nev- 
ertheless, to console himself and to rev iv e his ovv n courage 
and that of haiel * All testify,* he said to him, ‘by 
their grief and their regrets how highly they esteemed 
his courage and his upng]unes<:, and this is a great 
consolation For us whom the Lord leaves for a time in 
this woild, let us hold on in the path winch ho pur&ued 
until we have finished our course Whatever diflicnllies 
wo may hav e to encounter, they will not prev cut us from 
entering into that rest which is even now his portion ’ 
‘When wo get there,* said ho on another occasion, *it 

* Strenue Lutetlio pro Tcntato depugnasset — Bexa, Vil* 
Calt\n\. 

\ Miserriml dieJ tonnenta cxclplunt acerh ores noctis cruds- 
tuB — Calvin Epp p 10 ^PP * 273 

X • Saspicio cul velim nohm cogor locum allquem dare ~~lbuL 
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will be known on which side rashness or error was. To 
that court I appeal from the sentence of all the wise. 
There the angels of God will bear witness which are the 
schismatics.’ * He adds, ‘ Only let ns stand firm on the 
height we have reached, which commands the field of 
battle, until the kingdom of Christ, at present hidden, 
shall appear.’ 

Thus the three pastors expelled from Geneva had 
each found his place ; and that of the old blind min- 
ister was the best. 

It was not long before the Genevese established the 
institutions to which the reformers had objected. It 
was decreed to reiirect the baptismal fonts which had 
been cast down, and to baptize children in them, to cele- 
brate the four festivals, and to conform to the ceremo- 
nies agreed upon. On Whit-Sunday, which this year 
fell at the beginning of June, there were only two 
pastors at Geneva, Henri do la Mare and Jacques Ber- 
nard, both Genevese. The Lord’s supper was to be cele- 
brated, and for that purpose two mijiisters were needed 
in each church. Tlie council deputed two of its mem- 
bers to act instead of them, one at St. Peter’s, the other 
at St. Gervais’. 

The government exerted itself to find substitutes for 
the two exiles. The states of Borne and Neuchutel gave 
up to it Jean Morand, pastor at Cully,| on the shores 
of the lake of Geneva, and Antoine Marcourt, of 
Lyons, pastor of Heuchfitel, who were installed about 
the end of June. The council determiiied to give 
them, considering their age and their large families, 
three hundred Genevese florins the two Genevese 
each had two hundred and fifty florins. We became 

* Lettres francaises, i. p. 23. 

f Calvin, 0pp. x. 2G6. 

f Bather less than a hundred and fifty francs, which would be 
equivalent to more than two thousand franca of the present day ; 
or about eighty pounds sterling. 
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'icquainted with Maixourt at the synod of Lausanne 
Ue had published sevciil treatises on the Eucharist, on 
the mass , to him likewise weic attributed the famous 
placards of 1534, which Flonmond Raunond belieitsto 
hate been the work of Fartl The governor and coun 
oils of Neuclidtcl, in resigning ilarcourt to Genet i, 
declaied, June 18, ‘that they had always found him 
a man of peace, one who desired, and to the utmost 
of bis power maintained, peace and public tranquillity ’ 
This charactei seems liaidly like that of the author of 
the Placards, one of the most violent writings of the 
sixteenth century, which were pronounced bj the Roman 
Catholics* to be tilled with ‘execiable blasphemies and 
horriWo threats against the king,' and which gavori»e 
to that bloody peisecution by the Valois and the Bour 
bons of which tlie reformed Cbnslians were the victims 
for more than two centuries ilowov er, wo must confcH 
that pacific men are not always consistent. It would 
seem that Jlarcourt was not so much a man of peace as 
the people of Kcuchdtcl had said, at least if we take 
literally what Calvin says ‘ llow our successors will 
demean themselves,’ ho wioto on August 4 to Fircl, 

‘ IS a point on winch we can form an opinion from their 
their first proceedings They break off by their irritable 
temper every piomise of peace, and thej stem to suppose 
that the be&t thing they have to do is to tear to pieces both 
in publioaiid in private the reputation which woenjojed, 
and to make us as hateful as possible ’ f Calv m is e^po 
cially severe, pcrliaps too much so, with regard to the 
two Genevese rannsters There was, however, some 
truth in the last touch lu the picture which he drew of 
them for Bulhnger ‘Both of them are very ignorant, 
and when they open their mouths, it is to rav e This does 
not prevent them from assuming an in&olent pndo’^ 

* Maimbnur^ lIutoiTC d i C duawnr book I 

\ Calvin to Fart-i Aug 4 l5Ji J?iA{ itd Geruve Calv Opp- 
X. p 2i3 

J RogPl. Piuptede Gtn w p 117 
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These words of Calvin are rather sharp. This is 
doubtless explained by hhs i-ecent sorrow. Subsequently 
be expressed himself with more moderation. His par- 
tisans at Geneva did tlio same. While the wisest men 
still held their peace, the most violent did not spare 
their adversaries. The two parties were very ill-disposed 
towards one .anotlier, and some of those who belonged to 
them threw off all restraint both in their deeds and in 
their words. Licentious men among the enemies of the 
reformers ‘ triumphed over the banished ministers, in- 
sulted, the servants of God, laughed at the Gospel, and 
ab.andoued themselves to impurity, dancing, gaming, 
and drunkenness. Nothing w'as talked of but masquer- 
ades, gallantries and excesses, and the services of the 
church turned to the disgrace of the Reformation.’ On 
the other side, the most vehement partisans of Calvin 
and Farel had no mercy on the lay and ecclesiastical 
chiefs under Avhose administration these things took 
place. They called the new pastors wolues, and the 
magistrates the unrUjhteous. They murmured as they 
went out from sermon, and their ill-humor was not spar- 
ing of criticism. ‘ The Gospel Avhich is preached at 
present,’ said Richard after one of the services, ‘ is only 
the Gospel for tioenty days.’ He had no doubt that, 
when that time had elapsed, the new preachers ’ivould 
be dismissed. For this they sent him to prison, ‘The 
syndics of to-day,’ said another, ‘ are of no use but to 
bring back lascivious men and women into the town.’ 
For this saying he was expelled from the town for a 
year.* ‘ The mass is sung in Geneva,’ said many, ‘ and 
the people who love the Go.spel are expelled the town.’- 
These charges were circul.ated in Switzerland, and 
greatly alarmed the friends of reform. 

None felt these reproaches more keenly than the pas- 
tors, for they knew that they all recoiled on themselves. 

* Registers of the Council. Rozet, Ckroti. de Geneve. Gautier 
flist. MS. de Geneve. Roget, Peuple de Geneve, etc. 
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On fepptember 17 they all appeared, the two Geue\e«o 
and the two foreigners, hefoie the council ‘ C ilumnia- 
tors,’ they said, ‘are spreading repoits m the cantons 
■which are doing seiious injury to the Gospel * They re- 
quested that tivo of their number might have lea^e of 
absence to go and refute the slandei^, uhicli inflicted a 
blow on the honor of the town The request was grant- 
ed ilai court and Slorand set out for Berne, and pre- 
sented themselves before the assembly of the pastors, in 
which Kunz could not fail to support them. In fact it 
■w as resoU ed at this meeting ‘ that those who ro®e 
against the persons m olhce at Gene^ a were worse than 
wicked men, traitors, and Jews’ The Bernese pastors 
communicated this declaiation to the council, which 
contented itself with deciding that if any defamers of 
6ene^a appeared at Berne, information should he gi\CD 
to the magistrates of that town The lay authorities 
were obviously less under tho influence of passiou than 
the eccle«iastics It appears c\en that tiie council of 
Berne did not place implicit confidence in the report of 
the Genevese ministers, for one of their own number was 
iramediatel) after sent to Geneva to si e with bis own eyes 
what was the real state ol the Genoa e«o Church 

The complaints made both at Genc^a and m other 
places were well grounded Tins is pro\cd hy the pro 
cecdings of the magistrates, who, although they were 
hostile to the leformers, pcrceucd that their own honor 
requned them not to authorize licentiousness It is quite 
certain tint people ‘went about the streets at night, 
uUeimg cries and singing indecent songs that* gaimiig, 
lo\\dncs% haunting of ta\crn‘i, and drunkenness,’ were 
common offences , for a decree of July 19 prohibited 
them under a penalty of sixtj sous for the first time, 
and, as theeiil continued, other decisions of a similar 
character w ere taken on Augu^t 20 and October 22. It 
IS certain that, as ts as said m Switzirl in<l, some citwcns 
went to mass, for according to the intolerant customs of 
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the age, they were ordered * to leave the town.’ The 
councils were seen to he as much opposed to religious 
liberty as Calvin had been. Perhaps they went even 
further than he would have gone ; for, on August 20, 
they oi'dered the priests who were still on Genevese soil 
to go to sermon if they wished to remain there. 

Calvin, at Strasburg, was watching attentively what 
was passing at Geneva. He heard that a certain number 
of Genevese kept faithfully to the path which they had 
taken under his direction. Some of his adherents cried 
out rather loudly, but the majority led a quiet life, and 
the most decided of the latter displayed their opposi 
tion in no other way than by absenting themselves from 
a form of worship which they did not consider to be in 
conformity with the principles of the Gospel. Calvin 
had not written to them during the first months of his ex- 
ile. He was not willing to lay himself open to the charge 
of attempting to draw them over to himself. But he 
felt keenly that the trials of his friends at Geneva pro- 
ceeded from their supineness in adhering to the Word of 
God, and that the remedy for them was in humbling 
themselves before God and waiting upon Him for the 
remedy. ‘ However the affection which he always cher- 
ished for them ’ did not permit him to remain longer 
silent, and on October 1 he wrote to them a letter re- 
markable for the pacific, disci-eet, charitable, and elevated 
spirit which it breathed. He addressed it, not to all 
the Genevese, but to those who had received into their 
hearts the seed of the divine Word, and who were still 
deeply affected by the blow which had struck them in 
the punishment of their pastor. He named them his 
brethren, the relics of the dispersion of the Genevese 
church. He spoke of the love which he bore them. ‘ I 
cannot refrain from writing to you,’ said he, ‘ to assure 
you of the affection which I always cherish for you. 
Our conscience is fully persuaded before God that it is by 
his call that we were at one time associated with you. 
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and It ought not to be in the power of men to break 
such a bond’ He begs them to forget tbemsehesand 
their sufferings, to forget c\en the hostility of their ad 
versanes ‘ If we lose our time m fighting against men,* 
he said, ‘ thinking only of taking vengeance and getting 
indemnified for the injuiies which they have done us, it 
IS d.oubtful whether we can overcome them, but it is cer 
tain that we shall be overcome by the devil If on the 
contrary we resist the devices of that spiritual enemy, 
there is no fear then of our not coming off conqueroi-s 
Cast away every evil affection, be led only by zeal for 
God, controlled by bis Spirit and the rule of his Word ' 
Calvin went fmthcr He showed himself severe to his 
friends * It vs easy for you to justify y ourselves before 
men, but your conscience will feel burdened before God * 
He did himself what ho required of others doubt 
not,’ he said, ‘ that God has humbled usin order to make 
us acquainted with our ignorance, our imprudence, and 
our other infirmities, of which I for my part have been 
fully conscious, and which I have no hesitation in con 
fessing before the Church However,’ bo adds, <wo did 
faithfully administer our oflicc Ihe Lord will causo 
our innotenco to como forth liko the morning star, and 
our righteousness to shine like the sun ’ But he cn 
dcavora chiefly to console the believers of Geneva. 

‘ Bo not cast down because it hath pleaded the Lord to 
humble you for a time, for he lifts up the humble out of 
the dust and takes the poor from the dunghill Ho 
gives the manna of joy to those who arc m tears, ho 
gives back light to them that sit in darkiic^ and ho 
restores to hfo them that walk m the shadow of death 
Bo of good courage then, and endure with patience tho 
chastening of his hand, until the tunc that ho rev callus 
grace to you ’ * It is impossible not to recognize tho 
vvisdom and tho Clinstuii charily which have left their 
♦ Liiircsfran^aita I p li Beo also Iloict, CAron 
Iv cli 20 
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impress on this letter. It is indeed a pastor that speaks. 
Calvin was so far from the excessive strictness imputed 
to him that he wrote at the same time to Farel — ‘ If we 
find in any Church the ministry of the Word and the 
sacraments, it is better not to separate from it. It is 
not right even to do so on the ground that some doc- 
trines are not purely taught in it ; for there is hardly a 
Church in existence which does not retain some traces 
of its former ignorance. It is sufficient for us if the doc- 
trine on which the Church is founded has its place there 
and keeps it.’ * Calvin held that there are some doc- 
trines fundamental and vital, essential to salvation ; hut 
he acknowledged that there are others on which differ- 
ence is permissible. 

Farel likewise wrote to the Christians of Geneva. He 
did so even before Calvin, in June, in August, and again 
in November. He expressed to them his deep sadness. 
He would fain be ‘ so far away that he could hear noth- 
ing of the miserable breaking-up and dispersion of the 
Church.’ He strives ‘ to banish from his heart the pains, 
the labors that he undertook for that town; for nothing 
pierces the heart like ingratitude ; to see evil rendered 
for good, hate for love, death and shame in place of the 
life and the honor which were procured.’ He contents 
himself with praying for the town and commending it 
to all who are able to give it any assistance. Meanwhile 
he cannot help seeing the unhappy condition in which 
his own friends and all the faithful of Geneva are, de- 
prived of their pastors, and witnessing the triumph of 
their enemies. He shares largely in their ti-oubles ; 
they are his only trial. ‘ I should he too happy,’ he 
wrote to them, ‘ if you were not so unhappy.’ But at 
the same time he exhorts them to Christian charity and 
gives evidence of it himself. ‘ Cherish in your hearts no 
rancor,’ he said to his former flock, ‘ no root of bitter- 
ness, no anger. Do not repi’oach this man nor that man, 

* Calvin, 0pp. x. p. 275. 
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but let each one reproach himself lay all the blame on 
jourseUes and saj nothing but good of others. Xet 
God’s holy will be your rul^ and not poor man ( the uat- 
Ural man), and what is lu him * He does not hesitate to 
rebuhe his friends ‘ You have not obeyed God wholly, 
but have halted and swerved to one side and the other* 
Then be earnestly exhorts them to repentance ‘You, 
great and small, men and women, cast yourselves humbly 
before God, with all earnestness and love, beseeching hia 
grace, and praying him to turn away his anger from you. 
Yes, cast yourselves before bim with sobs and tears, 
with fasting and prayer, like the king of b«ine\eh and 
hi8 people. Cry, weep, lift up your voices , that your 
cry going forth from the depths of this terrible calamity 
may reach the ear of God.’* Thus spoke Fare! and 
Calvin 
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Caetin, meanwhile, notwithstanding the melancholy 
w hich sprang from tho remembrance of his recent strag 
glcs, was happy at Strasburg This town, lu which, as 
in a common centre, met tho induenccs of German), 
Switzerland, and 1 ranee, was esteemed, next to Witten 
berg, tho most important beat of the Reformation U 
w as called the ^IntiocA of that epoch, in remembrance of 
what Antioch was in tho apostolic ago Some namt 1 it 
subsequently tho iWio Jerusalem, and this partly because 
It was ‘ the hostess of the man who gave las name to Cal 
\inism,’t At tlie period of Calvin’s arnaal, Strasburg 
* irelttet de Qenece Letters of Farol of June 10 August?, 
and Novembor 8 IXoget, Peupls d« Oentte, p IJO CaUlo Op,3 
X p 210 

f FI lUomood Naittanee (U rheritif book vU cli 1. 
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was already the hora^^ of several distinguished men— 
Capito, Bucer, Hedio'> Mathias Zell, and others 

besides, who shone in?ts Church like precious and trans- 
parent jewels.^^ gratitude we owe you,’ they 

wrote to Farel, ‘for resigning Calvin to us ! ’ He was 
a treasure for them. ! ^e very much enjoyed their soci- 
ety, and this sojourn l^as to be beneficial to him. Not 
only did the aftectido of Strasburg for him heal the 
wounds inflicted by hostility of Geneva, but his mind 
was to receive still further development. The small city 
on the shores of the Ceman lake was a narrow platform 
on which it was not d^^y to move about. But on reach- 
ing Strasburg Calvin foot on'the vast Germanic realm 
wWch contained so ^^^“7 illustrious men, in which so 
many profound thoughts were stirring, and in which the 
Reformation had alPady fought so many battles and 
won so many victol'i^®’ There were, it is true, some 
opposite teachings, b'll^ If ^as necessary to be acquainted 
with them. Strasbu^S> moreover, was the place in which 
doctrines were weio-pO'^ one against the other, and where 
the labor destined tfo conciliate them was undertaken. 
At Geneva Calvin l^ave occupied the, post of a 

spectator who attei^Pf® fo distinguish by means of a 
telescope an action fd^ght at a great distance. But now 
he was in the thick df battle, learnt to recognize the 

feeble and the strongb became one of the combatants, 

or at least one of ' fbe negotiators. His horizon was 
widened, his intellioOooe in this vast sphere would be 
enlarged, his ideas"' ^ould be developed, would grow, 
ripen, and move ^vifl^ greater freedom. He would be 
brought under influP^^®® which he was not exposed 
at Geneva, and whicl^ would contribute to form the great 
theologian. Embraplu^ ^ glance the whole extent 
of the kino-dom of be would become familiar with 
its various'provincefc^- Winds blowing from so many and 
* ' Quibus tamquam [lacidis gemmis, ilia tua ecclesia fulgebat,’ 
>— Beza, Vita Calvini, pf 

VOL. VI.-|~2b 
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adverse regions would bring to him new reports There 
would doubtless be sometimes stormy blasts, ponerful 
enough to o\ erlbi ow the strongest, but often also a pure 
and life giving atr fitted to sanctify liia Christian energy. 

The theological and Clmsliaii urclo which ho entered 
at Strasbmg was m moie than one way in sympathy 
aviih him He was convinced, as the doctors of this 
town were, that it was neces‘vary not to stick at trifling 
diflerences, but to consider Chribtiamty m its great facts, 
Its great doctrines, the new hfe which it creates, m the 
gicat whole on which all the reformers w ere agreed All 
those who took their stand on the same rock, Jcsus Christ, 
no matter w hether a htile higher up or a little low er dow n, 
ought m hia view to join hand m hand Calvin and the 
theologians of Strasburg were disgusted with the the- 
ological subtiHua and the scholastic nomenclature be- 
neath which the living doctiino of the Gospel, e«peoially 
ns to the supper, was stifled ‘Can I in very deed be- 
hove that I receive in the holy supper the body and tbe 
blood of the Lord, substuntiaiiter^ e^sentxahter^ reahtcr^ 
«afnrafjfrr,y;r(M€nftaft^«r, focaWer, corporahter^ qiianlt* 
taCive, qualitahvet xihxquahteTf carnahterf The dci il has 
brought ua all thvfto ternva from the abyss of hell Christ 
said simply, This is my body. If all these fantastic ex- 
pressions had been ncces’^ary, ho would certainly ha'e 
employed them ’ Calv iii, like Zell, tho author of the 
above pa«isvgc, found in that heap of qualifying terms a 
mass of rubbish and coiifus>ioii. There was, Iioweicr, 
QUO diffi-uncc between tho doctors of Stnsburg and the 
doctor of Geneva Pucer and Capito v\ero willing to 
bring union by the way of nccoromodalion, ptrJiaps by 
the U'O of phrases lU a double sense Tlio eagle of Genov a, 
Koanug in the higher regions, called on Christiana to 
to Invo but one thought wi contemplating one and tUa 
same sun, ami ui attaching themselves to one and the 
same truth * 

• Boclmch. MililuxlungtnausdtrGiuh dtr F.t A'lrcAiiaJJ- 
MM, 111, p 133 
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Another happiness awaited Calvin at Strasbnrg. Ilis 
"roatest sullerin^s at Geneva had their source in that 
state-church, iliat pcople-chnrcli, that shapeless coin- 
munity which comprisc«l the whole nation, believers and 
unbelievers, righteous men and prolligates. In its place 
at Strasbnrg ho found some Christians exiled on account 
of their faith, purified by their trial like gold, who had 
given up all for Christ, their righteousness and their life. 
The mass of professing Christians at Geneva had as it 
were sulVocated him. Now at tStrasburg he was in the 
midst of brethren and sistei*s, and almost all of them be- 
longed to his own country, France, lie breathed freely. 
The evangelical order intended by tiio apostles pre- 
vailed in his Church.* lie preached four times a week. 
Ho met his elders and deacons once a week for the 
study of the Holy Scriptures and for prayer; and some of 
those lay friends well endowed by God wero soon qual- 
ified to take the place of their pastor in case of his ab- 
sence, and to edify their brethren. The first supper was 
celebrated in September, and it was repeated every 
month. How wide the ditlerencc for Calvin between that 
repirst at Geneva, to which men came who drank, gamed, 
quarrelled, and sang indecent songs, and whom, for all 
that, he had to admit to the communion of tho body and 
the blood of the Redeemer, and this brotliorly supper 
at Striisburg, celebrated in company with pious Chris- 
tians, persecuted for righteousness’ sake, Avhoao names 
were written in heaven, and who drew nigh to the Lord 
with devotion, as members of bis family! Calvin gave 
all his attention to the cure of souls. If there were any 
Christians who had not an adequate acquaintance with 
the doctrine of salvation, he instructed them; if any 
were reproached by their own conscience, cast down 
and in distress, he consoled and lifted thgm up ; if any 
had gone astray from the path of righteousness, ho re- 

* ‘ Gallicam ecclesiam, constituta ecclesia.stic» disciplina plan- 
tavit.*— Beza, Vita Caltini, p, 0. Calv. 0pp. X. \ 
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baked them He certainly met -with some opposition, 
especially on the part of the younger folk, but he held 
his ground While he required a pure faith and life, he 
protested against the tyranny exeicised by the priests in 
auricular confession, and declared that no man had the 
right to bind the conscience of his brethren Thus ho 
saw Ins flock thriving from day to day under his direc 
tion * ‘ It was at Strasburg that the first Church was 
organized to serve as a model to others, saj s Raeraond 
A remarkable conversion distinguished its early days 
Herman of Liege, who had engaged m discussion with 
Calvin at Geneva, was converted by him and joined his 
Chuich lie embraced the doctrines which Calvin 
found in, the Holy Scriptures, on free will, the divinity 
and humanity of Christ, regeneration, and baptism Ho 
was in doubt only as to predestination Calvin gamed 
other Victories beside^ 

Ho was now not only a pastor, but also a teacher At 
the beginning of the year 1536, Capito, struck with his 
gifts for theological teaching, entreated him to join that 
office vviiii his pastorate Although he felt reluctant to 
do so, from his sense of the difficulty of that mitustr), 
he at length consented Every day he preached lu the 
church of St ^Nicholas, m which bo taught the students 
of the academy The interpretation of the Scriptures 
wat for him the basis of theological science, and for his 
exposition he selected two of the richest hooks of the 
iSew Testament — the Gospel of St John and the Epistle 
to the Romans Ills plan w as to search out tho mcamng 
of the sacied writer, and to set it forth with an easy 
‘biovity which did not entail obscurity ,’ and for that 
purpose ‘he took pains to regulate nud proportion his 
Btylcf’ lulus view the Epistle to the Romans was ‘a 

* Letters of Calvin to Farol 1533 etc. {BU/l deGen^ce) Cair 
Opp * P 2‘J Ilncniond In lac at 

^ Calvin s epistlo to Gryn«us prcfiicJ W Uia Conuneat. on tp. 
to the Romans 
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path to the understanding of the whole Scripture.’ Some 
doctors attended these lectures, and expressed their high 
admiration.* He did not content himself with being at 
the same time pastor and professor, he also worked dili- 
gently in his study. He revised his Institution, and 23re- 
pared a second edition; he recast his (7atec/wsm; he com- 
posed a treatise on the Supper, of which he sent a copy to 
Luther. Calvin, like Zwingli, regarded the bread and 
the wine as signs, as pledges that Christ gives to the 
believer his crucified body and his shed blood ; that is 
to say, communicates to him the expiatory virtue of his 
death. He taught that the believer receives the body 
and the blood by faith, which is the mouth of the soul, 
and not by the bodily mouth. But he differed from 
the reformer of Zurich in that he saw in the supper a 
mysterious union with the glorified person of Christ. 
‘ With good reason,’ he said, ‘ the bread is called body, 
since it not only represents him, but also p)^'6sents him to 
us. We must therefore really receive in the supper the 
body and the blood of Jesus Chi’ist, since the Lord sets 
forth to us therein the communion of both. If God gave 
us only bread and wine, leaving behind the sijiritual 
truth, would it not be the case that he had instituted 
this mystery on fictitious grounds ?f This alliance is 
efiected on our part by faith, and on the part of God by 
his secret and miraculous virtue. The Spirit of God is 
the bond of this parti cij)atioii ; that is why it is called 
spiritual. When Luther began his course, he appeared 
to say that the bread was the body of Christ. (Ecolani- 
padius and Zwingli aj^peared to leave in the supper noth- 
ing but the bare signs without their spiritual substance. 
Thus Luther failed on his side, Zwingli and CEcolampa- 
dius on their side. Nevertheless, let us not forget the 
grace which the Lord gave to all of them, and the 

* ‘ Theologiam illic docuit magno cum doctorum omnium ap 
plausu.’ — Beza, Vita Calvini, p. 6. 

f De la Gene. Calv. 0pp. v. pp. 439, 440. 
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benefits winch he has conferred on us by their instru 
nientahty ’ * 

Ijuther acknowledged that Calvin’s doctnne went be 
yond that of Zwingli, andei.preascd the dehglit which it 
gave him As early as October, 1530, the Saxon re 
former wrote to Bucei — * Greet John Calvin respectfully, 
whose book I hat e read with singular enjoyment ’ f Aa 
the treatise on the Supper appeared only in 15il, the 
Xnstitutton must be the book spoken of, m winch the doc 
trine of the Eucharist was already set forth When the 
reformer of Germany read the little treatise to Avhich we 
ha%e just referred, he said, ‘Ah, if the Swiss did the 
same, we should now be at peace instead of quarrelling 
In addition to his other labors, Calvin attended the 
theological debates in the umaorsities, somctimea c\en 
presiding at them He held conferences with the Ko 
man Catholic doctors, at which he defended tho evan 
gelical theology , thereby acquiring so high a renown 
that a great number of students and even of learned men 
came from France to Strasburg to bear him § 

This man, ivho already occupied so impoitant a post 
tion, was at tho same time in tho mo^'t humble circum 
stances Poverty was added to his other trials. Ho 
received from the publishers of lus works only a cry low 
remuneration He did not think that he had any right 
to ask remuneration from the state or even from tho 
Church , but ho would not have refused it if it had been 

* Calv Opp V PP 45S-460 

Salutabis Sturmlum Joliannem Calvinum reveronU'r, 
quorum libelloa cum singolari \olQptato legl — Lutber i-pp v 
p 211 Calv Opp X 402 

^ Uelvetn el Idem facorent jam pax caset la hac conlroTcrsla.' 
The same tUou^hv was exprcs«.d hy sorcral churches. (Mtck 
Icnhurg, Churpfalz, M Oxtembcrg Pommern, etc, Klrchcoonl 
Dungca) 

t; Quod ex Gflllla muUI propter CaWlnum accesscruat 
edolesccmea atque ellani httemtl vlri —Sturm, Auiip'tsp vL 
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?pontaucously offevod to hiiu. Ho was living at tins 
time on a small sum dorivod partly from his paternal 
inheritance a!ul partly from the sale of his library and 
other property of various kinds. But this was far short 
of his need, and sometimes the payment for his lodging 
was a iireat embarrassment. He wrote to Farel — ‘I am 

w 

obliged to live at my own expense, unless I were willing 
to become a burden to my brethren ; and my destitution 
is now so great that Ido not possess a farthintjj^ It is 
not, you see, so easy for me to take care of my health 
as you with so much kind care counsel me to do.’ Cal- 
vin afterwards received a salary, but too small to suilice 
even for his modest wants. 

Just at the time when Calvin was gaining new friends 
at Strasburg, he lost some of his oldest and most beloved 
ones. "We have seen his grief on hearing of the death 
of Courault. At the beginning of January 1539, ho 
received a letter from Francesca Bucyronia, wife of the 
physician Sinapi, tutor to the children of the Duchess of 
Ferrara, informing him that his cousin 01iv6tan, one of 
the tirst evangelists of Geneva, and translator of the 
French version of (he Bible, had just died in that town. 
Calvin’s pain at this news was increased by the report 
that his friend, while at Rome, had taken poison, and 
that of this ho died. This was a conjecture at that 
period commonly put forward to account for unexpected 
deaths. There is little probability of its truth. Calvin 
does not speak of it. He contents himself Avith calling 
Olivetan our friend, and adds that the natural sorrow 
Avhichhe feels must be his apology to his correspondents 
for his short and disjointed letters.f Fcav men have had 
so many friends as Calvin. His Avas no ordinary friend- 
ship ; it Avas always felt to be deep and unchangeable. 

But Calvin’s thought Avas at this time occupied Avitb 

* ‘ Ea enim. mea nunc est conditio, nt assem a me numeraro 
nequeam.’— Calv. Epp. edit, of 157.5, p. 12. 0pp. x. 832. 

f Calvin to Farel. {Bibl. de Qenevc.) 0pp. x. 316. 
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affection of another kind He believed that those who 
haie received a new life from Christ are called to love 
all those who have received the same grace, ‘to loro 
them with that simple afiecUoii, tint natural proneiie««! 
with which relations love each other ' It was, however, 
no exclusive love that ho required ‘ In bidding us begin 
by loving the faithful, the Lord leads us on, by a Lind of 
apprenticeship, to the loving of all men without excep 
tion ’ ♦ But union and agreement between the children 
of God was the great need of lus heart "When writing 
to BuUinger (Harch 12, 15^9) ha said— * * * § Satan, who 
plots the rum of the kingdom of Christ, sows discord 
between us Let us all then Lave a cordial agreement 
with one another, and may it bo the same with all the 
Churches I clasp you in my arm% wishing you all 
good ’ t 

"With this cordial charity Calvin maintained an indoro 
liable courage Capito was given to looking at the dirk 
sides of things black thoughts often hovered around 
him and took possession of bis imagination In v am Ins 
faith strov e to lighten the darkness , mournful forebod 
mgs overwhelmed him, and a dull distrc'^s was often 
read m his countenance One day he protested before 
God and men that the Church was lost unless prompt aid 
should anive Afterwards, when he found that the slate 
of things did not improve, ho prayed God that ho might 
die I It was not so with Calvin ‘ Ah,* said he, ‘ the 
Lord \viUhlc«s us althoagh everything should bo agamst 
us Let us therefore try all remedies, and if wo do not 
find any to be otficaciou8,lct usnevcrthcluos persevere as 
long as wo have any breath of life * § It is this uucon 

* Calvin on Homans xll 10 1 John v 1 

f Calvin to Bullmger Slrasbnrg Mar 12 

i Quia pro£t.ctuinnunuiav«let mortem irccatur —talv Ojp 
X p 3JI 

§ * Pergamus tamen usque ad nUlmmn spirltum — Colv J-pp^ 
Mar l!h>9 
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querable steadfastness wbicb made Calvin the great 
reformer. 

The faith of Calvin was not to deceive him. But few 
voices had been raised in his favor at Geneva in the 
general council of May 26 , 1538 . The minority which 
adhered to the Reformation had at first shrunk away 
into retirement and silence. The most active men, who 
are not always the wisest, alone had spoken. But grad- 
ually the more competent influential men appeared, recog- 
nized and united with each other, and took combined 
action. The government party made little account of 
them; and as Master Guillaume, as they called Farel, 
was in the popular judgment the chief of the Evangeli- 
cals, they used to call these, wth a shrug of the shoulders, 
the Guillemins^ nor had they a suspicion that these peo- 
ple would ever recover themselves. The council, which 
was little disposed to respect individual freedom, less so 
perhaps than Calvin and Farel, ordered all heads of 
families to attend sermon on the Sunday. This order 
was especially aimed at the friends of the reformers and 
their refusal to hear the ministers who had taken the 
place of the latter, and who, to make themselves agreea- 
ble to the magistrate, openly censured their predecessors. 

Farel and Calvin had established in Geneva not only 
the Church but also the school ; and some of their best 
friends, Saunier and Mathurin Cordier were among the 
most eminent masters. This institution naturally 
remained faithful to its founders, and the conduct of 
the government towards it showed that they looked on 
it as decidedly opposed to their views and opinions. 
The council did not intend to allow its subordinates 
to show themselves hostile to its scheme for the direc- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs. However, while they 
shrank perhaps from disorganizing the school, they 
resolved, sparing at the outset the leading men, to give 
them a lesson by energetically prosecuting one or two 
of their under-masters. 

VOL. VI. — 20 * 
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Eynard aad Gaspard were consequently cited, Sep 
tember 10, before the council, which made compbint of 
their publicly censuring the ^reacAcr^, and inquired of 
them where they had rccencd the isupper at Easter and 
'Whitsuntide They replied that they bad not joined 
in the communion anywhere, beause St Paul enjoined 
that ceery man should examine himself^ and that they 
had not felt in tho right fiamc of miud They had no 
doubt been unwilling to receive the bread and the nine, 
which are the communion of the body and the blood of 
the Saviour, from the hands of pastors whom they judged 
unworthy The council ordered them to leave the town 
in three dajs After having thus inflicted disciplinary 

penalties on tho humble under masters, they awaited 
Christmas 

blatters were by that time far worse Many for 
cigiiers, chiefly refugees, did not take the supper They 
were condemned to leave the town, ten days only bciug 
allowed to them to set tbeir affairs m order Tho couu 
oiUors and other Genevese who bad been guilty of the 
same offence were obbgcd to apologize and to promise 
‘to jjvo Siam this time /wlb according to tho >ia> of 
the town’ These things did not pass without hvelj 
altercations, and in consequence of a dispute which 
took place in the street on tho niglit of December 30, 
15'i8, one man was killed and many w ere wounded * The 
most enraged of the refiactory party, thinking to justify 
their conduct in altaoking the settkd ministers, called 
them inQdch, corniptcraof Senpture, and papist<», who 
tried to deceive the people Tho pastors, who were cor 
tainly not possessed of ability enough to fill the plaeo 
of the eminent doctors banished by the council, but who 
endcav ored for tho most part to do as much good as their 

* Calvin a Letter to Fattl Aug 4 15wS Cnlv Opp x 
llc^istcraof tho Council ot Se|t 10 Nov -S uiil Dec 20 2* anJ 
31 Ilozet, CArcrt dcGetua bookh ch 2L (laulier Ilui MS. 
de Qenec«,hook vu p 3J2 Bogwt Uu( j p UJ, 124. 
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moral and intellectual qualities peimitted, were greatly 
annoyed, complained to the council, and desired to with- 
draw and make room for others better qualified than them- 
selves. ‘ These reproaches,’ they said, ‘ we find it very 
hard to bear.’ The council assured them that it meant 
to keep them, and to reconcile them with their accusers. 

After this second act of discipline, or rather, at the 
same time, the council undertook a third, of graver 
character still. In their eyes the college was still 
a fortress in which Calvinism had entrenched itself, 
with the intention of resisting the attacks of its adver- 
saries. The magistrate resolved to give the regents an 
opportunity of declaring themselves, and if they offered 
resistance, to expel them. To join the ministers who 
had succeeded Farel and Calvin, to administer the 
supper with them, to do an act which those great doc- 
tors had refused to do, — this was the requirement ad- 
dressed by the magistrate to Saunier, rector of the 
college, and to the three regents, Mathurin Cordier, Vau- 
tier, and Viridos. It would have been straining a point 
for them to take the supper ; bub to be in the number of 
those who administered it, after all the controversies 
which had taken place, was not this ‘ to be an occasion 
of stumbling ’ for many, and a taking part against those 
venerated men whose absence they deplored? These 
four professors therefore stated to the council that their 
conscience did not allow them to do what was required. 
The magistrates ought to have considered that this act 
is not within the province of the regents, and that they 
ought not to do anything which might, by depriving the 
college of the able men who directed it, possibly lead to 
its ruin. But Richardet and his friends were despots 
who did not intend to allow any resistance to their will. 
On the day after Christmas, they ordered the rector and 
the three regents to quit Geneva in the space of three 
' days. Saunier was dismayed. He had a very numerous 
household. Many boys of good family from Basel, 
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Berne, Zurich, Bienne, and other towns, lived m his 
house, and he had a joung daughter, in delicate health, 
■whom he would he obliged to take w ith him in the depth 
of mnter The next day, December 27, he appeared 
before the Council of iho Two Hundred, stated the 
ciicumstancea which we ha>e just related, rtnuiided 
them that he was a citi 2 en of the ton n, a« J showetl 
them that the resolution which thev had adopted might 
be the rum of the college, which was indispensable to 
the youth of Geneva In fine, he could not possibly 
make the uecessarv arrangements in so short a time 
This list point was the only one to which the Great 
Connell took any heed. It conhrmed the ro'^olution of the 
dutlo Council, but granted to the regents fifteen dujs to 
act upon it Ho must therefore depart Saunicr and 
bis ooUeagucs took tho same load as Calvin and lard 
had taken Qlathunu Coidier, who had received the 
knowledge of tho Gospel from the celebrated Robtit 
Btiennc, had devoted his lifo to the task *of training 
youth in piety and in good morals cultivating in them 
a pnro and elegant style, and the love of literature,* 
had composed some important works ,* and was one of 
those antique souls, it lias been said, who always prefer 
the public good to their own interest. The loss of such 
a man w as irreparable, but it was not finaL The council 
sought for substitutes for these men, but they were 
forced to acknowledge that to find them was no easy 
matter Tho fir-^t eaudulato who offered lurasclf was 
rejected because bo was a German The second, Claude 
"Viguier, beat one of his pujnls so severely as to^draw 
blood file republican magistrates of 1538 placed «ub 
mi sion to their arbitrary orders before the real interests 
of tho sthoola and tho peo| le f C ilv in seemed to regret 
the course taken by Saunicr He entreated I arel to Jo 

* fecotheirtUka i-rdnee Prvtestnnie vll p CO 

1 llrglslers of llio C/OUned Drc 2jaud«.7, 15w8 Ifoiet iv *0 
Koget p 140 CaW Oip x p 275 
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everything in his power to prevent division and confu- 
sion from extending, and to induce the brethren no 
longer to refuse tlie rites adopted by the council. 

When this matter was settled, the council nndcrtoolc 
another campaign. Among the partisans of Calvin and 
of the Reformation were several eminent men whose sub- 
mission was much desired. The severity which had just 
been displayed towards the learned might induce these 
citizens to yield to the conejuerors. Two former syndics 
especially, Porr.al and Rortemps, looking more at the 
lamentable occurrences which had attended the govern- 
ment appointment of the supper than at the supper itself, 
had not yet been able to bring themselves to sanction 
blameworthy proceedings (the banishment of their well- 
beloved pastous) by taking part in the ceremonies con- 
demned by their friends. The}’- had, it is true, received 
the letter from Calvin which uigcil them ‘ to have onlv 
a zeal for God moderated by his Spirit and ruled by his 
Word.’ But when Christmas drew near, and the supper 
was to be given with unleavened bread, they had hesi- 
tated as to what they should do ; and as they doubted, 
they had abstained. The council Avas not inclined to 
decide this case of conscience in an accommodating way. 
On January 9, 1539, Porral having appeared and being 
asked by the council whether ho woidd conform to the 
ordinances respecting the supper, made answer at first in 
a rather vague Avay ; and on being requested to answer 
more distinctly, ho said, without entering into the ques- 
tion of the ordinances, ‘ If it please God, I am ready to 
take the supper, after having eo:animed myself^ Per- 
teraps spohe to the same effect.'^ 

The friends of Calvin kncAv that the reformer was 
distressed at the disordei’s which prevailed in Geneva, 
and Avhich reduced the town to the saddest state. ‘ Noth- 
ing causes me more sorroAV,’ he wrote to his friends, ‘ than 

* Registers, Dec. 24 and 27 and Jan. 8 and 9. Rozet, Gautier, 
loo. cit. 
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the quarrel? and the debates which you b'we with the 
ministers who ln\c succeeded us- There is hardly a 
hope of amcUoraUon while altercation and discord exist. 
Turn away, then, your minds and j our hearts from men, 
and chUjj sokly to the Redeemer’ Calvin did notajv- 
provc the renunciation of the communion by his friends 
on the ground of its celebration with unleavened bread, 
and he gave them a serious admonition not to disturb 
the peace on this immaterial question * 

The council did not stop here Tlicrc vrero still somo 
principal titucns of whom they had a wish to bo rid 
Claude Sa%oje, formnly first syndic, who had “^bown so 
much love for Cciicvaand even so much heroism, was 
a friend of the reformers and had censured the council 
IIo was put in prison, September 15, loas, on mtrel> 
frivolous cliargcfl Ho rtfiised to an^wtr niagislratts 
whom ho regarded a? his personal enemies. Tho conn 
cil deliberated whether it fhould not eau'*o torture to bo 
applied to this groat citizen Rut honorable men re> 
voltcd against this notion, and the council, having noth 
ing against him but prcsunqitions witbout any fouu 
daiion, contented Ihciuschcs with tahuig from him all 
his ofiicc'i, dej nvmg him of all his nglii«, and making 
the town his prison Savojc cscajicd, went to Rtriit, 
and from that city announced to tho syndics ijiat ho re- 
signed the citizenship of Geneva Jean Goul iz, \>bo in 
1532 In 1 polled oil the wallv of the town '/rtat jMir 
tlon 0 / Jfsu» Chri ( m opposition to the mjul^tiiccs of 
ibo pojtf informed the council that ho likowi-'o re- 
nounced iho cilizcuvhip, requested ilumto rekaso him 
from Ins oath, and willuliow While tho council were 
dchberatmg on hw reqiU't, ho felt it j ni lent to qmt thu 
Icrritorv Iho eoumil, receiving inh rmatum of ih s, 

• CaW 0]i» X \ S. I I«ttcr«f JonoSt I 33 lolUel utd* 
ofGiUCTV. M»i <.*l«inu»oer{n u«attt il i o ol> {*tuJ 
Iltcniuiovcrent.— 15<M Ci/r*ni *5. 

f bt-c Bcconil tiilis vqI U txiokUI ch 15 
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ordered pursuit to bo made, lie was ovcrtakon on the 
bridge of Arve and was sent to prison. jMicIiel Rozet 
says with reference to these various prosecutions, ‘Those, 
in a word, who had banisliod the ministers, omitted no 
occasion of entirely dislodging their adherents.’ 

An improvement, however, had just been made in the 
government. On February 9, 1599, the general assem- 
bly of the people having to elect the syndics of the year, 
not one of the citizens who had played .a part in the e.v- 
pulsion of Calvin and his friends was chosen. The now 
magistrates were taken from the moderate party, and 
one of them, Antoine Chiccand, was attached to the 
reformer. The less respectable class of the peo])le did 
not seem to be aware of the change, and they celebrated 
the accession of the new magistrates after a strange 
fashion. It was the time of Carnival, Easter falling that 
year on April G ; and altliough Oeneva had no longer 
any wish for the religion of the pajjacy, this class of the 
iidiabitants still kept up its festivals and its amusements. 
Their pastimes were numerous, burles(iue, and even in- 
decent. ‘There were mummeries, lewdness, indecent 
songs, dances, and blasphemies. Some went naked 
about the town with timbrels and pipes,’ says a con- 
tcmporary.f Did these disoialerly doings form part 
of the Roman Catholic reaction that was then attraGtintr 
attention? We do not assert this. However it might 
be, the pastors complained to the council, and the lat- 
ter ordered an incpiiry, especially against those who 
went about the streets at night without their clothes. 
It appeared from the iiupiiry that ‘ those who had done 
so were all young, and had intended nothing more 
than a freak of youthful folly.’ The council ‘ remon- 
strated ’ with the delinquents ; and some women who had 
‘ danced to the songs’ were put in pri.'^on for a day, and 
afterwards were severely censured by the syndic. Three 

* Book iv. ch. 28. Gautier, book vi. Registers of the day. 

t Rozet, Ghroii. de Oeiicvc, book iv. cb. 27. 
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days later the council issued a decree w Inch enjoined the 
people ‘devoutly to listen to the "SVerd of God on Sun 
days, and to govern themselves according to it, not to 
swear nor blaspheme, nor play for gold or silver / and 
forbade them ‘ to go about the town after nine o’clock 
without candles, to dance at any dances except at vred 
dingo, to sing any indecent aongs, to disguise therasehes, 
or to indulge m masks or mnmmLnes * 

At the time when magiatrates who were better dis- 
posed towards Calvin were called to the government of 
the republic, a door was opened on another side which 
revealed to the reformer a now world, Germany with 
her doctors and her princes Calvin was living on the 
banka of the Rhine at the peiiod when the emperor was 
convoking frequent and important a>^sembl>cs, vvlneli 
were attended by the piiiucs either in person or by tlicir 
delegates, and in which they discussed the deepest quts 
tions of theology with as much eagerness as diplomatists 
in congress discuss the iiiterc ts of tlieir respective gov 
ernments. Frem tbo year 1515 to 1530 Piotestantisia 
had been gaining in sticnglb, it had made many con 
quests in North Germany, and ajipeared to be on the 
joint of winning tho decisive victory Uho Catholics 
wciQ beginning to lose heart, and tho succcsbivo coii 
grcsscs at which they jcquirc I the Protestants to come 
to terms with them might wed lead one to call them a 
weakened army which desired only fvvorahlc conditions 
for loneiing its dag Calvin watched with Ins keen 
eye this aslonI^hlng process He contnnially assertcl 
in lus Utters that it was not the existence of one Church 
(that of Geneva), but of all Churches, that was at stake 
ihcro were moments whin ho thought that he ha 1 a 
glmipso of the triumph of tho Gosjel in Luripo, it 
othertimes he was seized with great d^sj oiulcnev Thtre 
was a conllict within him Ills natural timility Ui 
him to shrink from apyicariug in the Germaine a-iscm 
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■blies ; but his faith and his zeal for the kingdom of 
God made him long to take part in them. 

Charles V., after making peace with Francis I., had 
convoked, at Frankfort, for the month of February 1539, 
a conference of evangelical and Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians, who were to endeavor to find a basis of agreement. 
"We have not to devote our attention to all the work 
done at the German assemblies which Calvin attended, 
but only to that which concerns him personally. Depu- 
ties from Strasburg went to Frankfort, but the young 
French doctor did not accompany them. He contented 
himself with earnestly commending to Bucer the cause 
of the persecuted Protestants. But shortly after, having 
received a letter from Bucer, informing him that he 
found it was impossible for him to do anything for his 
co-religionists, and hearing at the same time that Me- 
lanchthon was present at the conferences, his spiritual 
earnestness overcame the timidity of his nature. He 
was seized with a strong desire to go to Frankfort and 
to converse with the friend of Luther on religion and 
the aflTairs of the Church. He set out in great haste the 
next day. At Frankfort he met some of tlie most prom- 
inent characters of the Reformation. Here were the 
pious John Frederick, elector of Saxony ; young Maurice 
of Saxony, who was one day to prove so formidable to 
Charles Y. ; the famous landgrave Philip of Hesse, the 
Duke of Lnneburg, and many other princes, whose 
acquaintance could not be a matter of indifierence to 
the young reformer. Several of these young princes were 
accompanied by a great number of knights and soldiers, 
and all appeared to be full of courage for the defence of 
the Gospel. Calvin, in long letters to Farel, gave an 
account of all that he saw and thought. He formed a 
most just conception of the Protestant question in Ger- 
many, of the disposition of the princes, of the policy of 
Charles Y., and of the various matters under discussion. 
But one man was there whose society he coveted moi*e 
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tbau that of all the pnuccs Calvin’s ■'ojourn at Frank 
ibrc IS e&pecially marked by the con\er-ations which he 
had with Melinclithon ‘on many subjects’* Settral of 
the most induential men of the Ueformatiou, in Switz 
erland and in France, were not tvcll informed as to the 
opinions of thia celebrated doctor Calvin wivhed to be 
able to beai testimony to them with certitude The 
great idet of the French doctor avas agreement between 
all evangelical Chustians He was convinced that it 
was necessary, not oul> for the sake of obedience to the 
comniandments of Jesus Christ, but further to promote 
the tuuroph of the evangelical cause He wished for 
union, not only of tho various parties in Gernianj, butof 
Germany and Switzerland Now Molanchthoii ajipeared 
to him tho fittest man to bnng about agreement among 
tho Protestants No sooner had these Uvo great doctors 
met and exchanged the most kindly greetings than 
Calvin opened the question Ho Inif communicated to 
Mclanchthoii some articles in which his mow of tho 
supper was set forth in a wa) to terminate disson^on 
“Ihere is no room for control orsy between )Oa and 
me,’ said ililanchtUon, iramcliately, *I accept jour 
articles f This was a great pleasure to Cahin It was 
however soon disturbed ‘ But,’ toutmued the friend of 
I uthcr, ‘ I must confess to j ou that w o ha^ o some among 
us who demand Eotncthuig more inatcml, and this 
bo obstinately, not to bay so dospoticalU,! that 1 ha\e 
found myself for a long time exposed to danger bet auso 
the} know that I difilr from them on this suhjLct. I do 
not bchc\o tliat a solid agreement is attainalde But 1 
desire that we should abido by tho present agrtemtiit. 
such as It IS, until tho loird lead us by one way or 

* Cum Phllippo (uit mUil muUl* do nsbus colloquium — 

Epp Mar 150*0 Opp x p 331 

1 lia aiuu controrerali ipse quliltm as'cnlltuf — ituh 

t * Qui cmMus allquli requirant atque id Unta jArTlcacla ue 
dlcam ijirinn de —Hid 
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anotbev into union in the truth.’ Calvin perfectly satis- 
fied, hastened to write to Farel — ‘Entertain no more any 
doubt about him, but consider him. as holding altogether 
the same views as we do.’ Farel and Calvin found in 
Melanchthon an important ally. 

There was another question on which Calvin desired 
to ascertain the opinion of Melanchthon ; it was that 
of discipline. On this subject he was not fully satisfied. 
Hardly had he mentioned it when his companion began, 
like others, says Calvin, to lament its absence in the 
Church. ‘Ah,’ said Calvin, ‘it is easier to mourn over 
the miserable state of the Church in this respect than to 
change it. And meanwhile how many examples are 
there whi6h ought to animate us in seeking a remedy 
for this evil ! Hot long ago a good and learned man, 
who could not take on himself to tolerate vice, was 
driven from Him in disgrace, while his colleagues gave 
him the most honorable references. The news received 
from Augsburg is no better. Some day people will 
make a sport of deposing their pastors and sending them 
into exile.’ ‘ We are in the midst of such a storm,’ said 
Melanchthon, ‘ that we can do nothing better than give 
way for a short time to adverse winds.* We may hope 
that when external foes give us more repose, we shall 
be able to apply ourselves to remedying the evils that 
are within.’ 

These conversations of Calvin and Melanchthon pos- 
sessed a great attraction for both of them. We can 
imagine how interesting was this exchange of views 
between two of the most distinsruished minds of the age. 
■Their speech was simple, profound, and natural. They 
listened well and replied well. Calvin spoke with great 
freedom, although without dogmatism. The ceremonies 
of worship in the Lutheran churches, the singing in 
Latin, the images and other things quite as much to be 

* ‘ Ut in tanta tempestate ventis adverais aliquantupj absconda- 
mur.-'— Calv. Epp., Mar. 1539. 0pp. x. p. 331 
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censuTcd, vrcre among the subjects •whicb lie Infl atheirt. 

* I must confess to you frankly,* he said toMcHnchthon, 

* that thi'^ superfluity of ceiemomca pains mv , it seems 
to me that the forma which you Iiaie kept are not far 
lemoved fiom Judaism * ♦ CaUm having gi\ en lus rea- 
sons, 'I will not di'iputewilh you on this subject,’ said 
ifelanchthon, * I own that wc have among us too many 
of these seiiaelc-'S, or at any rate tcrtainly superfluous 
iUe« t But It was necessary to concede this to the can 
ojiist'!, who show ihem''i.lvc3 very obstinate withuspect 
to It For the rc'^t, there is noplace ui Saxonj which h 
leas overloaded with them than '\^ ittcnhcrg, and even 
there much of this fnriago vvjU be thrown overboard 
Luther di^appiovesj list as modi the certmoniis which 
ho Ins been comptllcd to keep as ho docs your parsi 
mon> in regav«l to them * Calvin when i dating this con* 
ter^ation to Fare! a<id'‘, ‘Biiccr caimot tnduie that for 
the sake of these paltry outvraid ob«crvinces wo should 
separate from Luther , and ( too behove th it they are 
not legmnnto causes of division’! From all these 
conv creations Calvin derived the conviction of the com 
picte Binccul) of 3[clanchthon, and this he was anxious 
to communicate to those vvho doubted it 

Hcniy Vlir was at this tunc requesting that a new 
embassy should be sent to him, and that Melanchthon 
should boa member of it 'Ilie princes wore not inclined 
to intrust the inissiow to this doctor, as they fcattd that 
lie might, for w ant of firmnc<a of th tractor, mahu impru- 
dent concessions to the king § Calvin opened liis min I 
fieclj to ilelanehlhon on the subject *I swear n) 0 >t 

* • Forraaro quam Uncnl non procul « Judalsmo — Zj’p*. 
April 15w0 Opp X p 310 

\ • Mniia aUuftdMont tu tilibos tUU aul Itwj lit aut cette auper 
vacula — Jltd 

X * Ncc sano justas two putodlscWH causas — /-pp tprll IS"!! 
O/p X p 310 

g >QaodciollUiciaanlmUJo»#a*i>cciambaUaut — iitJ p ^ 
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solemnly to you,’ replioil the latter, ‘ that there is no 
ground for this fear.’ * 1 rely on him no less than on 
Buecr,’ wrote Calvin to Fare!. ‘When the business is 
to treat with those who retpiire to he treated with some 
indulgence, Bucer is animated with so much zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel that, content with having 
obtained the most important things, he is i)erhaps some- 
times rather too ready to give tip those which he looks 
on as veiy subordinate, and which for all that have their 
weight.’ Further, Calvin’s opinion of Henry VIH. was 
formed, and he did not conceal it. ‘This prince,’ said 
he, ‘ is scarcely half wise.'^ He prohibits the marritige 
of priests and bishops, not only under the penalty of 
deprivation of their odices, hut by severe punishments 
besides. He maintains the daily masses and the seven 
sacraments. He has thus a mutilated Gospel, half of it 
torn off, and a Church still full of many absurdities.! Ho 
has recently published a new edict, by which he endeavors 
to keep thepcoide from the reading of the Bible; and to 
.show you that it is not mere thoughtlessnes.s, but that ho 
takes up the matter in earnest, he has lately had a good 
and wise man burnt because he denied the carnal pres- 
ence of Christ in the bread,’ J Calvin afterwards says, 
‘The worst of it is that the king tolerates nothing but 
what he has sanctioned with his own authority. Tims 
it will come to pass that Christ shall profit them 
nothing, o.vcept the king should bo willing to permithim. 
The Lord will punish such ari'ogance by some notable 
chastisement.’ § 

It was determined at Frankfort that another assembly 
should be held in the course of the summer. j\Ielanch- 
thon, soon after his arrival in that town, had seen in a 

* ‘Res ipso vis dhnidia es parte sapit.' — Epp., April 1539. 
0pp. s. p. 310. 

‘ Habet mutilum et semilaceruin Evangelium, ccclesiam vero 
inultis adbuenugia rofortam,’ — Ibid. 

\ John Lambert, 

§ To Farol, June 31, 1540. 
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dream a large picture in whicli was rcpiesented the fig- 
ure of Christ on the cross, and around him souls clothed 
in M hite The electors of tho empire, bearing the ensigns 
of their dignity, were approaching it in regular order 
Next after them came an ass, cohered with a linen cope 
and dragging after him with a rope the emperor and the 
pope, as if he were going to conduct them to that assem 
bly of the blessed * * I think,* said Mjcouiue, who was 
then at Frankfort, ‘ that it is the Gennamo ass w hich tho 
emperor and the pope ha\c hitherto ridden so hard and 
miserably treated ’ The good ildmchthou was > cr) 
much taken up with the thought of leading to Christ 
all the German pnnce<, and even the emperor and tho 
pope , and it appears that in his great humility ho had 
npresculcd himself in bis dream under the figure of an 
ass Luther in his reply thinks decidedly that it was 
a two footed ass f Bo that as it may, tho assembly at 
Frankfort does not appear to hav c led anvbody to tho cm 
cificd, and especially neither pope nor emperor It w ould 
have taken more than one rope to draw them thither 
Calv in did not wait for the close of the colloquy to return 
to Strasburg 


CnAPTEU XVL 
CALTw’s BKuenoNS vvmi badoleto 
(U») 

Rome, meanwhile, was not indificrcnt to what was 
taking place at Genova. Between tho papacy and tho 
Reformation there wen. action and rtaction, which kept 
both in constant agitation When once the Caihoho 
rtaciiou hoj^an, not tonltiit with inert r».»i3tanct, it as 
* Poat hue \eilt aslnus qulilEta qul fun» quolam post b«) 
trabcbftt Crs4rtm ct I’ftpwa --0>rp hf/vnn lit p 010 

f \jjlaura BiAOlcm duobus pcdlbus. •— I ulher, /jJJ r P- I'’-' 
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Slimed the offensive. The partisans of the pope, still 
pretty numerous in Geneva, informed the Bishoji de la 
Baume of what occurred in the town ; and he, who like 
all dispossessed princes was always expecting to he 
restored to his episcopal see, the sweets of which he 
remembered better than the bitterness, communicated 
with the pope. The latter gave to La Baume the cardi- 
nal’s hat, in the hope that this dignity might be a bait to 
draw the Genevese to place themselves once more under 
the crook of their bishop. Then he invited the prelates 
who were nearest neighbors to Geneva to take in hand 
the cause of their colleague. The Bishops of Lyons, 
Besanyon, Lausanne, Vienne, Turin, Langres and Car- 
pentras, met the Bishop of Geneva in the first of these 
towns, ‘ The flock,’ they said, ‘ being now deprived of 
its pastoi's, men so eminent, we must seize the oppor- 
tunity to rescue it from the Reformation.’* Many 
Genevese Catholics had emigrated to Lyons, and they 
spared no pains to bring about the restoration of the 
prelate. Pierre de la Baume asked of his colleagues 
‘ the recovery of his diocese.’ The Cardinal of Tournon, 
the notorious persecutor of the Vaudois, and the introdu- 
cer of the Jesuits into France, who was at this time arch- 
bishop of Lyons, was president of the meeting. He had 
thus an opportunity of satisfying his inextinguishable 
passion against the Calvinists. Jean Philippe, chief 
author of the banishment of Calvin, met with Tournon in 
the church at Lyons, and carried on inti’igues with him.f 
The affair might perhaps have had a violent ending, but 
that a man was there present of a different stamp from the 
archbishop. This was Cardinal Sadoleto, who, as bishop 
Carpentras, a town in Dauphine bordering on Savoy, 
seemed by his neighboring position bound to concern 

* ‘Observata ejus temporis occasione, destitutum tantis pastor- 
ibus, gregem facile se intercept arum arbitratus.' — ^Beza, Vita 
Calmni, p. 6. 

Registers, J une 7, 1540. 
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himself more particularly with Geneva He was cod 
nected with Berabo, secretary to Leo X., was a great 
lover of the classic®, of philosophy and the aits, and was 
a man of great eloquence, sajs Beza, but used it for ex 
tinguislung the true light* lie aery much regretted 
that the Rtformation appeared to be taking proccdcuco 
of the Kenaissauce He was, howe\er, of more liberal 
mind than adherents of the pope usually wen.. Ho 
loved Melanchthon He thought that it was not right 
to address the Genet esc in the imperious tone of a mas* 
ter, w ith dogmatic arguments of the school, or w ith the 
intolerance of inquisitors, hut rather m a polite stjlc 
Sadoleto was therefore instructed to wnto a letter to 
the Genevese in which ho was to invito them mildl) to 
return to the bosom of the Chuicb Tliat the con 
tnvanccs and clTorts of the pope, of the Bishop do la 
Baume, of the Cardinal of Tournon and his colleague®, 
should lasuo only m a letter, was rather a fcchlo cou 
elusion 

PartunuDt mootes, nascclur ndiculue mus 

But they probably saw that thej were powtrlc'sto 
do more. The cardinal bishop hoped to gam over the 
Genevese ‘by wheedling thcui with iinu wouU to turn 
them away from Jesus Chnst,’ sajs a coulcmporarj, 
‘ and by blaming tho tnimstcra of whom God had made 
ussc for reforming the town ’f On March 2iJ his nicsstn 
gcr, Jean Durand, of Carpentras, was admitted into tho 
hall of the council, and delivered tho misvivc addre^'icd 
b) his bishop to his tccli Movetl ^rcMrcrt the syndic®, 
council®, and citizens of Glolvo. There was not a word 
about tho coiif(.ri.nco at Ljoits. ‘It has seemed good to 
the IIoI^ Spirit lud to mo to wnto to >utu 'liiu na^un 
IS that while at Carpentras 1 have heard reports coueeni* 

* ‘isadolcttu magna cl >quentia lioum eed qu& ImprhiiUsd t>Jr 
j riinemixiu eenUtls luccm abuUtur — lkU( VUt Cideeni { Ik 

^ IKzv Coll&doD, (if Co/rta p.3S. 
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ing you which partly make me sad and partly give me 
hope.’ Knowing how seductive flattery is, he writes 
the most beautiful eulogy of Geneva, ‘ I love the noble 
aspect of your town, the order and form of your repub- 
lic, the excellence of the citizens, and, above all, the 
exquisite humanity Avhich you display towards all for- 
eign people and nations.’ But by the side of this 
flattering picture he hastens to place a portrait not so 
pleasing of the reformers. ‘ Certain crafty men, enemies 
of Christian union and peace, have cast into your town 
the seeds of discord. I hear on one side the weeping, 
sighing, and groaning of our holv Church. On the 
other side I perceive that these innovators are not only 
pestilential to souls, but also pernicious in a high degree 
to public and private afiairs,’ Next he himself makes 
an almost evangelical profession. He exalts the Word 
of God which, says he, ‘does not entangle minds in diffi- 
cult processes of reasoning ; but, a heavenly affection of 
the heart coming to its aid, offers itself with clearness to 
our understandings.’ He exalts the work of Christ, 
‘ who was willing to be our salvation, by suffering death 
in the flesh and afterwards resuming an immortal life.’ 
He even exalts justification by faith, faii/i alone, which 
all Roman contx’oversialists curse. ‘This everlasting 
salvation comes to us,’ said he, ‘ by faith alone in God 
and in Jesus Christ. When I say hij faith alone, I do 
not mean that charity and the duty of a Christian are 
dispensed with.’ Sadoleto was undoubtedly sincere in 
these professions. He belonged, as is known, to a small 
body of men feebly inclined towards the Gospel, who 
were at that time supported by the papacy in the 
hope that they would be the means of bringing back 
the Protestants. But he must have known well that the 
doctrine of the reformers, far from dispensing with duty 
and charity, asserted them, made them possible, and at 
the same time necessary. 

Having thus gained his hearers, as he thought, the 
VOL. VI. — 21 , 
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cardunl bishop began the contest "Hie loss of the 
Boul,’ said he, ‘being the greatest ill possible to a man, 
our duty is, to the utmost of our power, to take care 
Amidst the w a\ es of onr life av e are in need of some 
means of escape from Btnkmg on the rocks and losing 
the ats^el Tins is avhat the Catholic Church has pro 
vidcd for fifteen hundred years, vhilc these craftj men 
only began their innovations agam-^t the peqietual 
authority of the Church five and twenty years ago’ 
Then follows a fine rhetorical hurst winch lacks nothing 
but truth and solidity ‘Ileie is the point,’ «aid he, 
‘here is the parting of the way*, the one road leading 
unto life, the other unto everlasting death Every man 
arrives by his> own road before the judgment scat of the 
Buprerao Judge, Catholic aud Protestant alike, there to 
have his cause investigated.’ 

The Catholics get off vvonderfullj, but when tbo turn 
of the Evangelicals comes it is quite otherwise vrith 
them Sadoleto takes good care not to let the simple 
faithful ones appear, aud brings before the tribunal onlv 
‘ one of the promoters of these divisions * He docs not 
name either Luther or Calvin, but it is evident that it is 
one of them that bo brings on tbc scene, probablj the 
latter Having Icav o to speak, the reformer begins thus 
‘O sovereign God! when I considered how all but 
universally corrupt arc the morals of ecclesiastics, I was 
justly moved to anger against them, and wlicu I 
thought also how much time I had 8])ciit lu tlic study of 
theology and of human science, aud that iicvorthckss I 
ha 1 not altauic 1 in the Church tho rank which mj labors 
do crvcd, while other men, my mhiaors, wero ru‘*ed to 
honora and to bcncGcts, I induced the greater part of 
Iho people to despise tho decrees of the Church I 
a'^'^erle-d that tho bishops of Uoiue had fiUclj usurped tho 
title of vicars of Christ, an I hiving by tins reputation of 
learning and wisdoinobtaiuid renown am mg the nati ns, 
1 caused manj seditions and divisions in tlio Church.’ 
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Sadoleto lias'ing made the reformer speak in tins 
fashion, again addresses the men of Genova, and says to 
them, ‘How will it turn out, then, brethren, whom I 
wish to be united with me ? ’ The result of this double 
appearance is inevitable, and tiie promoter of all this 
evil, ‘ taking his stand ujion his works, holding -in con- 
tempt the general assemblies of bishops, dismembering 
the one spouse of Christ, and tearing to pieces the Lord’s 
robe, can only weep for ever over his misery, gnashing 
his teeth even at himself.’ Conseiincntly, the cardinal- 
bishop exhorts his brethren of Geneva, after having 
removed all the mists of error, to abide in union with 
our holy mother Church.* 

The reasoning of Sadoleto failed in its basis. Ho had 
confounded the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
with the so-called reforms of the preceding centuries. 
Those attempts, numerous enough, aimed at the morals 
. of the clergy and the abuses of the Church without 
attacking the doctrine, and they miscarried. But tlio 
true Reformation directed its ellbrts against the false 
doctrines of Rome, in order to put the doctrine of the 
Gospel in its place. ‘ It took the bull by the horns,’ as 
Luther says, and had him down. Liberal Catholics have 
imagined, that if from the first such a cour.se as Sad- 
oleto’s had been adopted, the cour.se of the Reformation 
would have been entirely ditVerent.f But they are mis- 
taken, as the Bishop of Carpentras was, who, aiming hi.s 
blows at an enemy in the air, hit nothing but the air. 

The council having heard the letter, very gladly ac- 
cepted the compliments paid to Geneva, .sincerely thanked 
the cardinal’s messenger, and charged him to say that a 
full reply should be sent in duo course. This was neces- 
sary, for the partisans of the pope in Geneva praised the 
cardinal’s letter to the skies, and eagerly circulated it in 

* See ' Sadoleti Epistola ad Qenevates .’ — Calvini Opera, v. pp. 
3CO-384:. We cite the French edition, published at Geneva, 18G0, 

■\ Kampschulte, Johann Calvin, p. 353. 
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all direction's But there was no one able to answer U 
The pastors established by the goicrnment were not 
strong enough to \cnturc a struggle with Sadolelo 
Morand himself, w ho was requested by the council to 
undertake it, Mas incompetent All tbo«o who m any 
degree adhered to the Reformation were in a state of 
alarm, for they understood that silence in this slate of 
things M ould ine\ itably be a great calamity to Geneva • 

It was on llarch 26 that tho letter in which Sadoleto 
urged the Genoa esc to forsake the Reformation bad been 
dehacred to the council, and on the 27th this bodv 
resolved to reply to it in due time and place. On tho 
28th sea oral citizens appeared before the council, one 
of them, Francois Chamois, demanding on their behalf 
that the confession of faith of the Reformation avhich 
iiad been siaorn at St PeterS July 29, 1537, should bo 
withdrawn from the poascssiou of the former otlicial 
seoretarj, as contrary to tlicir hbcrtiLs; and that they 
thomsclacs should be iclcascd from tho oath as Inch they 
had taken to that confession f There is so intimato and 
oaidcnt a relation bctaaccn the proposal of Sadoleto and 
this proceeding of the citizens, the ono so punctually 
folloaacd upon the other, that it is aery dithcult not to 
suppose that the Utter of the bishop had much to do in 
promoting the rcqut-ition of Chamois and his fnends. 
The audience giaen by the council to tho deputy of a 
cardinal, and the proposal of aahicli he aaas tho bearer, 
aaere a matter so considerable and ot such exciting 
interest that the rumor of it could not ful to Npri.ad 
immediately in (his touii, uhcre people so habitually 
Ubul to siy, ‘ W hat is tho ucus^ What is tailed of^ 
What IS going on ?’ 

Among thu eUizens who accompanied Chamois there 

* ‘Magnum cWltaU la co rcrum «(alu liamuum.' — Iku, IVa 
Cti^rtnup G 

t lUgUters, Mat S7,S3 etc. lhix«t.Qr 0 n 373. boulcir ch Cli 
Iloget p U7 
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might be some who did not belong to the Catholic party, 
and who merely took advantage of the opportunity for 
getting rid of a confession of faith which was burden- 
some to them. But it is not to be wondered at that 
some Roman writers have looked on the demand of 
Chamois as the consequence of the letter of Sadoleto. 
Michael Rozet, the son of Claude, says, not undesign- 
edly, in his Chronicles, that it was one day after the 
reception at Geneva of the cardinal’s despatch, that the 
citizens protested against the articles. He even adds, 
‘ There was warning from neighbors of a body of armed 
men in preparation by the enemy, and that these had an 
understanding with a party in the town.’ This measure 
was not unsuccessful. Claude Rozet had received the, 
oaths of the citizens on July 29, and in his hands the 
original of the famous articles was still deposited. The 
council gave him orders to deliver them up. However 
grave a step this might be, it- cannot be said that the 
faith was given up with the articles of faith. Many had 
never held this faith, and those who had held it, held it 
still. Hevertlieless, the surrender of the fundamental 
document of the evangelical reformation was certainly 
an important step towards Rome.* 

It was soon apparent Avhat Avas to be thought of the 
Christian charity, and the affection touched with double 
pity aiLd compassion, of which Sadoleto had given as- 
surance. In the very month which followed the deliv- 
ery of his letter, an eminent Genevese, Curtet, castellan 
of Chaumont on the Mount du Vuache, went to Annecy, 
which was not far distant ; and during his stay, April 
17, in his hostelry, talked with the country jjeople of 
God and his Gospel.f Among those present Avas Mont- 
chenu, Avho, annoyed at having failed in his scheme for 
giving up Geneva to Francis I., continued to feel much 

* Registers of tlie day. Rozet, Ohron. MS. book iv. cb. 38. 
Gautier. 

■i" Roget, i. p. 163. 
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bitterness about it, and, quite as much out of jjique as 
from hatred of the Reformation, denounced the Geuc- 
\ esc citizen and inflamed llieckrgj again&t lum Curtet 
■was seized and buiut aU\e 

Another Genev ese, J can Lambert, brother of the coun 
ciUor, had been for some time a prisoner m Sa\oy, on 
a like charge A aveck after the execution of Curtet, 
the public place of Chambery was filled with buch a 
crowd as aUrajs runs after the terrible spectacle of a 
Molent death Lambert was brought there about three 
o’clock He was a ruddy and strong young mau, an! 
they led him up and down to show him to the people. 

* This 18 one of the bigots of 6cne\ a/ people said as he 
pas&ed, with other speeches of the like kmd lie was 
taken to tho front of the castle, where a pile w as erected 
The provost wanted him to make some confcbsion, but 
Lambert did not open las mouth ’ Slit his tongue if he 
will not speak,’ barbarously cned the enraged provost to 
the executioner Tho priests who stood round their v ic 
tim would faiii have compelled lum to recite tho lie 
J/ana, but tho mart) r refused to do it Thm address 
ing the Father who is iii heaven, lie uttered aloud tiiu 
Lord’s prajer This provoked tho priests and tho monks, 
w ho cried to the spectators, * Do not pray for this curst 1 
dog, for he is damned to all tho dev ils ’ ‘ loinibcrt dad,’ 
£3)S one of the narratives, 'for bis faith in God and with 
out any trial ’ If tho words of feadokto were ttiidcr, 
tho deeds of liis fellow religionists were harsh * 

Tho letter of the Uishop of Carpentras coul 1 not 
remain unknown to CaUiu, m fact it was coinmuiu 
eated to him m iVpnl by Sulzer, a pastorof Kcrnt llio 
reformer read it, and his first impulso was tocoiistdir 
whether it was worth while to rcpl) toil But appre 
bending the ov il w Inch the letter might bring on (icntv a, 
*for^,elting all the wrongs that bo had receive I, ’f an I 

* Ilfglslcra Vpril 20 iUpoit to il o Lonlx ot tkrea 

ItozeC Oxhcrel 

4 *OmDlum iejorUrum oblitax — IJcu I lU Culu^t r A. 
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yielding to the entreaties of his Strasburg friends, he 
undertook the task. ‘ It will occupy me for six days,’ 
he wrote to Farel. Calvin’s letter bears date September 
1, 1539.* It is an important document, both for the 
light which it throws on the character and the work 
of Calvin, and because it is necessary to know in Avhat 
manner the blow then struck by Rome at the Reforma- 
tion was parried. This letter, we may say, was the 
mighty voice which led back Geneva to the true Gos- 
pel. f Two feelings are conspicuous in it with regard to 
Sadoleto. Calvin, in addressing one of the most distin- 
guished and most enlightened men in the Catholic Church, 
will speak to him with respect and even with praise, but 
at the same time he will not hide from him the indigna- 
tion aroused by his attacks. 

‘Thy surpassing learning,’ says he in beginning his 
letter, ‘ thine admirable elegance of speech, have deserv- 
edly caused thee to be held in high esteem and admira- 
tion by the true votaries of polite literature, and it is 
exceedingly painful to me to be obliged by this complainr, 
to sully thy fair renown. I should never have under- 
taken the task if I had not been compelled to do so. . . 
. . . No one can suppose that I could have abandoned 
the cause without great cowardice and contempt of my 
ministry. 

‘Thou hast very recently written a letter to the coun- 
cil and people of Geneva, and having no wish to display 
harshness towards those of whom thou hadst need in 
order to gain thy cause, thou hast attempted by soft 
words to circumvent them. Next, thou hast come up 
impetuously, and so to speak, at full speed to discharge 
thy force against those who, according to thy saying, 
have involved that poor town in trouble by their sophis- 

* Beze-Colladon, Vie de Galvin, p. 39. 

\ Tlie original of this letter is in Latin. See Galv. 0pp. v; pp. 
385-416. Calvin translated it into French in 1540. Edition of 
Geneva, 1860. 
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tries 1 would have tlice tnow, Sadoleto, that I ata one 
of those agamst \\hom thouspeakcst , and aUtiough lam 
at the present time relieved of the administration of the 
Genc\e«^e Church, this does not pre\cut my cherishing 
towaids it a fatherly lo\c 

‘ But for thyself, Sadoleto, a foreigner, who hast hith 
erto had no 'icquaintance at all with the people of 
Geneva, thou profe^seat on a sudden to fed for them 
singular love and gooilvnll, of which, neiertlieltss, iio 
fruit e\ er appeared Thou who didst sen c thme appreii 
ticesbip at the Court of Rome, that shop of all artihco 
and cuuniug, who wert not only brovight up as it w ere in 
the arms of Pope Clement, but what is moa, made a 
cardinal, thou hast certainly roanj spots which render 
thee suspected The duty of pastors is to h ad obedient 
souls straight to Christ , hut thy chief atm is to dcliitt 
them 01 or to the pov. or of the pope 

‘ With a MOW to cast 8u«picion on us thou laxost ii«, 
unjustly (for thou well knowest the contrary), with 
haling wished only to gratify our amlntion and as anti 
Ceitain it is that if I had paid regard to my personal 
advantage, I should never have separated from your 
faction And who would dare to cast such charges at 
Parch nho, horn of a iioWo house, had no need to asV 
a'ssistancc from others? AVas not our shortebt way of 
attaining to wealth and honors to aocopi from the first 
the conditions which you have olkred us? For wint 
price would your pope then have purchased the silence 
of many, and for how much would In, stiU purcJia*‘Cit to 
day ? Did wc not rcqmri. that, atttr having a‘>Mgticd to 
iheniinibicrs so nuuh as was filling for llicir comlilion, 
ihu Wealth of the Church, swallovvid up by iho-'t gulf'i, 
should bo diHtnbutcd to the poor as m the pnmUut 
Church^ Our only thought li is bicn the titensmu of 
the kingdom of God by iiuans of our httIciKH< an! 
lowhnt'S, audio attempt to |H.r*uadi nun of the c»ni 
trary is a thing movt uuIh coming to badt Icto, a man of 
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such high i-eiDUtation for knowledge, pnidouco, and se- 
riousness. 

‘ The men of Geneva, oxtricaiiag theiuselvcs from tho 
slough of error in which they wore sunk, have returned 
to the doctrine of the Gospel, and this thou callost aban- 
doning the truth of God 1 They have retired Irom papal 
subjection and tyranny in order to have a better ecclesi- 
astical government, and this, sayest thou, is a real sepa- 
I'atiou from the Church 1 Surely, Sadoleto, 1 shall stop 
thee on the way. \Yhero is, on your side, the Word of 
God, whicli is the mark of the true Church ? If a man 
belongs to God’s army he must be prepared for the 
battle. See, the enemy is quite near ; he a})proaches, ho 
lights, and he is indeed an enemy so well-conditioned 
that no earthly power can resist him. What armor 
will this poor Christian be able to put on, to save him 
from being overwhelmed ? It is the Word of God, Tho 
soul deprived of the Wojd of God is delivered over to 
the devil, quite defenceless, to be slain. The lirst attempt 
of the eueiuy, therefore, will be to lake from the com- 
batant the sword of Jesus Christ. The pope, like tho 
“ illuraiues,” arrogantly boasts of possessing the Spirit. 
But it is to insult the Holy Spirit to separate him from 
the Word. 

‘ We are more nearly in agreement with antiquity than 
you oixr opponents, as thou knowest, Sadoleto, and wo 
ask for nothing else than to see restored that ancient face 
of the Church which has been torn to pieces and almost 
destroyed by the pope and his faction. And, not to 
speak of the condition of the Church as constituted by 
the apostles (which, however, we are bound to accept), 
consider what it was among the Greeks in the days of 
Giirysostom and Basil, and among the Latins in the 
days of Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustin, and afterwards 
contemplate the ruins which are all that now remain to 
you. Thou wilt find as much difference between tho two 
as between the Church as it flourished under David, 
VOL. VI, — 21* . 
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and the Church as fallen into all kinds of superstitions 
under ZedeUah. Wilt thou call that man an enemy of 
antiquity, who, full of zeal for ancient piety, longs to 
restore in their first splendor the things ^vbich are now 
corrupted ? With what right are wo accused of havmg 
subverted the ancient discipline, by the very party that 
has abolished them ? 

*Dost thou not recollect that at the time when our 
people began to appear, nothing was taught in the schools 
but pure sophistries, so tauglcd and tw isted that scho- 
lastic theology might well “be called a kind of secret 
magic? There were no sermons from which foolish old 
women did not learn more dreams than they could relate 
in a month by their own fireside. The first portion was 
devoted to obscure questions of the schools, to excite 
tbowondcroC the poor people, and the second portion 
to merry talcs or amusing speculations, to rouse their 
hearts to mirtb. Cut no sooner had our preachers raised 
their banner than the shadows were di>>pciscd, and your 
preachers, taught by them and compelled by shame and 
the murmurs of the people, were obliged to follow ihcir 
example, although they bavo still traces of these old 
follies. 

‘ Thou touche&t on justification by failli. But this 
article, which stands supremo in our religion, has been 
effaced by you from iho memory of men. Thou allegcsi 
that wc take no account of good work**. If thou look- 
cst into my* catechism, at tho first word thou wilt bo 
bilent as if ov creorao. We deny, il is true, tlmt they arc 
of any avail in tho justification of man, not oven so 
much as a liair, for the Scripturo giv cs ns no hope except 
ill the goodncis of God alone. But while wo deny tho 
virtue of works in the justification of man, wc atlributo 
worth to them in the life of tho just, for Chrut came to 
crc.vtc apeojiU zealous ly/ good xeorha.'* 

Wo pa-'S o\i.r the bcautifal pa«*igia in which CaUiu 
sjieaks of the supjwr, confession, the inv oc.vtlon of faint*, 
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purgatory, the ininistry, and the Church, and we come 
to the moment at which he remembers that Sadoleto had 
cited him and his brethren ‘ as criminals before the judg- 
ment-seat of God.’ He accepts that summons. 

‘We prick up our ears,’ said he, ‘ at this sound of the 
trumpet which the very ashes of the dead will hear in 
the depths of their graves.’ And then, not only in his 
own name.but in that of all the reformers, Calvin says 
to God : — 

‘I have ever appealed to thy tribunal, Lord, from the 
accusations with which I have been harassed on the 
earth, and it is with the same confidence that I now ap- 
pear before thee, knowing that in thy judgments truth 
prevails. They have accused me of very grievous crimes 
and of heresy. But in the first place, what have I done ? 
Seeing that, with no regai-d to thy Word, they abused 
the common people, and made a mock at them by I know 
not what sort of drivelling, I dared to contradict their 
constitutions. Thy Christ was indeed adoi'ed as God, 
but he was virtually without honor; for deprived of his 
virtue and of his power, he was lost sight of in the crowd 
of saints, as if merely one of the common mass. There 
were none who rested in his righteousness alone ; and 
if any one, enjoying thy loving-kindness and the right- 
eousness of thy Son, conceived a sure hope of salvation, 
this was,* they said, rash presumption and foolish arro- 
gance. Then, O Lord, thou didst set before me thy Word, 
like a torch, to make me know how pernicious these 
things are ; and thou hast touched my heart, to the end 
that I may hold them in abhorrence. 

* They have accused me of schism. But is that man 
to be reputed a traitor who, when he sees the soldiers 
quitting the ranks, forgetting their captain, the battle, 
and the oath which they have taken, scattered, wander- 
ing to and fro, raises the standard, calls them back, and 
sets them again in order? To recall them from such 
wanderings I have not given to the wind a strange 
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but that noble standard which it is neces'i ir^ rc should 
follow , if \\ c would be enrolled m the number of th) poo 
pic But those whose duly it was to keep the soldiers 
m good Older and who ha\t on the contrary cast them 
into error, have laid hands on me, and the conllict h'ls 
bccu so funous as to break up union But on which 
side IS the fault’ It is for thcc. Lord, now to «aj and 
to decide 

‘ If I had dc’^ircd to maiiitam peace with those wlio 
boast of being the foremost m the Church, I could ha>o 
purchased it only by the renunciation of tht truth I 
have felt it my duty to risk, all the dangers of the w orl 1 
rather than stoop to a compact so abonuuabic But £ 
do not think that b^ being at uar w n)i those great oms 
I am at varnuco w ith thy Chinch Thy bon, and ihiuo 
apo«tlcb, had foretold that there would bo raicmng 
woUcs c\on amongst those who gavo thcin«clvcsoul for 
pastOM Was I bound then to gi\o them mj hand’ 
The prophets were not schismatics bj reason of Ihuf 
contending against the priests For my part, conQnncd 
by tlicir example, £ ha\e so persisted in my course that 
iiLilhcr their threats nor their denunciatiuns ha\o in 
the ha‘i£ degree am ized me 

‘Commotions ha>e followed, but as 11 id> were not 
cau‘-td by me, they ought not to bo imputed to nu 
Thou knowest well, Ixird, that I have had uo other ob* 
ject 111 MOW except tin*, that bj thy Word all contro- 
versy might ho lennuiatcd 1 hou know est that I have not 
objected, even at the peril of my life, tint peace should 
be restored m the Church But whit did our adver>a 
nes do ^ Did they not ruuolT suddenly and funuudy to 
tiie lire, to the gallows, tothe hword ® Did they u* C stir 
up people of all ranks to the i*ame nge ’ . Hence it 

has come to pa^s that sueh a w ar ha'i bi en km lied \n I 
whatever may bo thought, lam freed from all fear, hineo 
we aro before ihy judgment eat wl ore juvUec an 1 truth 
meet together.’ 
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At tills point Calvin narrates his conversion. It is 
an important part of his ilefenee, and we cannot omit 
it, lie still addresses tire Supreme .Tmlge: — 

‘As for me,'‘ Lord, I confessed the Christian faith as 
I had learnt it from my youth. 

‘ At that time there wore but few people to whom was 
committed the pursuit of that divine ami secret j liilos- 
ophy, and it was with them that the oracles had to bo 
sought. But they had not instructed me well respecting 
either the adoration of thy divinity, or an assured hope 
of salvation, or the obligation of a Christian life. To 
obtain thy mercy they showed no other means than 
making satisfaction for our sins, and blotting out thy 
remembrance of them by our good works. They said 
that thou wast a rigorous juilge, severely avenging 
ini(pnty ; they pointed ont how terrible thy look must be, 
and commanded us to address the saints, to the end that 
through their intercession thou miglitesL be made propi- 
tious to us. But when I had done all these things, and 
although to some e.vtcnt I relied on them, I was very far 
from having a cpiiet and trustful conscience. Every 
time that I descendcil into myself, or lifted up my heart 
to thee, a horror so extreme seized upon me that there 
were neither purifications nor satisfactions that could 
heal me. The more closely I considered my case, the 
sharper became the stings with which my conscience 
was tormented : there was neither solace nor comfort 
left mo. 

‘As nothing better was ottered me, I pursued tlio 
course which I had begun, Avheu there arose an entirely 
difterent form of doctrine, not intended to turn us away 

* Calvin puts tliis passage into tlie inoutli of any one of tlio re- 
formed appearing before the supreme tribunal ; — ‘Neque iis qni 
prajdicatione nostr.a edocti ad eaiudein nobiscuni caus.am accessn- 
rint, deerit quod pro se loquantur quando lime cniquo parata erit 
defensio: Ego/ etc. But then: is no doubt that he is relating 
his own history. — Editou. 
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from tbo Chnstnn profcsssion, but to trace it back to 
Its real source, and to restore it in its puritj, cleansotl 
fromall defilement Offended with thisnovcUjjlwould 
not liuen to it , and I confers that at the outset I did 
courageously resist it One thing especially kept mo 
from belitMng those people , this was reverence for 
tbo Church 

‘ But after I bad consented sometimes to bo instractc 1, 
I perceived that the fear of seeing the majesty of tbo 
Cliurch lessened was idle 'lhc«o people showed that 
there was a wide diQoronco between forsaking the 
Church and correcting the vices with which aho ms 
defiled , and that if thej spoke freely against tbo Popt 
of Rome, held to be the vicar of Chri«t and head of tbo 
Church, they did so because those titles wero oiiU idle 
terrors which ought not to dazzle the eyes of tbo faith 
ful , that tbo pope had risen to such magnihccnco only 
when Ignorance ojuiresscd the woild like deep slctp, 
that It was bj Ins own antboni) and solo will that lo 
bad elected lumscif, and that wc were under no ohhga 
tion to endure the tyrannj with which ho oppressed the 
nations, if wc desired that tlic kingdom of Christ sbou! I 
remain in its fulness amongst us , that when tins pntici 
pahtj was trcclcd, tho gcmiinc order of the Church 
wholly lo'st, tho kejs (lccU6la^tIcal order) wickctUy 
falhifiid, Christian libertj suppressed, and the kingdom 
of Christ totally overthrown 

‘\\ hen I began to di<u:ovi.r m wint a slough of errors 
I had wallouel and with how nianj stains I was dis- 
graced, dt'spi.ratel) alannid and distnctud at (be tight 
of tho nn«crj into which 1 had fallen, and bj tho know I 
edge of the eternal diath which was at hand, I cm 
demncdwith tears and groans mj former wav of hfv, 
and t^teerntd nothing more medful f)r nn. than to 
betake mj *elf to thim I at then is lift A r mo t » d >. 
forme poor ind nll^crahU,bul to « lUr t«» tlm, av all in) 
vindication, a hmnblo supplitation not to imj uto to uio 
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the so horrible forsaking and estrangement from thy 
Word, from which thou hast once rescued me by thy 
marvellous kindness ? ’ 

Having finished his pleading before the Judge, Calvin 
returns to Sadoleto and says : ‘ How, if it seem good to 
thee, compare this address with that which thou hast 
put into the mouth of thy man, whose defence turns only 
on this hinge, to wit, that he constantly kept the re- 
ligion which had been handed down to him by his fore- 
fathers and predecessors. His salvation is in great peril, 
without a shadow of doubt ; for on the same ground 
Jews, Turks, and Saracens would escape the judgment 
of God. The tribunal will not then be prepared to accept 
the authority of men, but to maintain the truth of God, 
Your doctors will not then have a stage at hand for the 
sale, without risk, of their imitation gems, and for the 
abuse of consciences by their trumpery and inventions. 
They will remain what they ai’e, and they will fall by the 
judgment of God, which depends not on popular favor, 
but on his unchangeable justice. 

‘ Although thou treatest us with too little humanity in 
the whole of thy letter, it is nevertheless in the last 
clause, in the plainest terms, that thou iraputest to us 
the most enormous of all crimes, to wit, iAaf we disperse 
and tear to pieces the spouse of Jesus Christ. What 1 
would the spouse of J esus Christ be torn in pieces by 
those who desire to present her as a chaste virgin to 
Christ, and who, finding her polluted with many stains, 
recall her to her plighted faith ? Was not the purity of 
'the Church destroyed by strange doctrines, disgraced by 
'innumerable superstitions, tainted by the worship of 
images ? Indeed, because we did not endure that the 
sacred resting place and nuptial chamber of Christ should 
be thus defiled by you, we are accused of having dismem- 
bered his spouse. It is you that have been guilty of this 
laceration, and not with regard to the Church only, but 
with i-egard to Jesus Christ himself, whom you have 
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miserably cut m pieces "Where is the nholene«s of 
Christ, Mhen the glory of hia righteousness of his boll* 
ness of his wisdom, is transferred to others ? 

‘I acknowledge that since the Go«pel has appeared 
anew, great conflicts ha>e been occasioned But it is 
not at our floor that the guilt of this is to he laifl ^Yo 
ask for a peace with which the kingdom of Christ shall 
tlounsh , hut you 3 uflgc that all that is» gamed for Chri-^t 
IS lost to you Pray the Lord, Sadoleto, that thou and 
thy people may once for all understand that there is no 
other bond in the church but Christ our Lord, who with* 
draws us fiom the dissipations of the world to place us 
in the society of bis body, to the end that by his only 
"Word and by his Spirit, wo may bt united m ouo heart 
and ouo thought I 

‘Strasburg, the 1st day of Sepumber, 1539’ 

This letter found its w ly whtreacr the groat que^tioa 
of the age was dtacu^std, and made a dcip iniprcbSion 
There were in it an impiiNi, a etn-ngth, a freedom, and 
a life which people wire not accustomed to find in the 
w ntuigs of the Uonian doctors Luther greatly rejojccvl 
m It, and soon after us pubUcaUon tent a ‘re^p^-ctful’ 
greeting to Cal' in At the «aino time, struck by the 
Itomish presumption of Sadoleto, he addc I, with a touch 
of malice, ‘I wish that Sadoleto could bclu'c that God 
Wlho Creator of men even beyond the borders of Italy ** 
lie expn.<sed Ins joy that GoJ raised up men like Calvin, 
iiid, far from looking on him as an antagonist, he saw in 
(inn a doctor who would continue what (lO Itad himself 
begun against Autichnst, and with Gods help would 
complete it. 

But it was cs|>ccially at Geneva that Cal'iids Utter 
undo a deep impression The rc-ipect which ho ha 1 
shown to taadoleto pre\) 0 -isva«*. 1 jKopte \u In* favor, ati I 

• • Sail )ltlo optarem utendent Oeumisso cnaioreai I oinlnuu 
ttUm extra luliaia.* — LulUcr, p t p 2lt Coiciaf (?prr*i, x. 

p 403. 
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the eloquence of his discourse, that gift of tlie .soul wliich 
he possessed, made liim master of men's minds. In his 
thought and in his expressions there was a close corre- 
spondence with the dispo.^siiion of a large number of his 
readers. Moreover, it was impossible to read the two 
letters without seeing that the young evangelical doctor 
had beaten the Roman cardinal. And tlnm, w.as not the 
cause in behalf of which Calvin had given battle that of 
Geneva? Was not the defeat of Sadoleto, and liiereby 
also that of his constituents, the pope and the conference 
of Lyons, the greatest service that could be rendered to 
the republic? And littally had not this man whomihev 
had driven away spoken of the town which had expelled 
him with fatherly love? Did he not .-^av in his letter, ‘I 
cannot divert my attention from the Church of Geneva; 
I cannot love it less nor hold it less dear than my own 
soul. . . . Consider what folly it would be not to lay tc 
heart the ruin of those for whose protection I am bound 
to watch day and night.’ 

Sadoleto could not conceal from himself the force of 
the blow which he had received, nor did he venture tc 
reply. The general himself being beaten, the stall' dis- 
persed. There was nothing more said about the confer- 
ence of Lyons, and the Bishop de la Baume was not 
long before he disappeared from the scenes of thit 
world. At the same time that Calvin replied to Sado- 
leto, he wrote to Neuchfitel, Lausanne, and Geneva, 
lie called the inhabitants of the latter town to repent- 
ance towards God, to p.atient bearing with the wicked, 
and to peace with their pastors ; and above all he ex- 
horted them to call upon God.* Geneva was confirmed 
in her love for a cause which had been so well defended 
against the attacks of one of the most distinguished 
orators of the age, and the gates of the city, lately 
closed against the reformer, began to open again. 

* ‘ Ad tolerantiam adversus iraprobo.s . . . . et ad Dei iuvoca- 
tionem imprimis exhortetur.' — Beza, Vita Calvini, p. 7. 
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CaiMn had at tins time to do with another Calholm 
doctor of much less worth than Sadokto, Caroli This 
man is not worth the troublo of dw tiling long on any 
thing that couterns him As ho had not sutcLcded 
in gaining the good gnots of the pope or of the Cardi 
nal Tournon, he made oin, more change and turned anew 
towards the reformers Farcl rcctued him with much 
kindness, believed lu lus promises and made peace with 
him CaroU eaiue to Strasburg Bucer, as kind bj 
nature as Farcl, nevertbcless requested Calvin to make 
known all thefaultsof ihcadventuier This the reform 
er decUiied to do, believing that it would have no gool 
result, but ho invited the hauglify doctor to confc a 
cordially and aiuccroly that ho had sinned Instead of 
this a writing was handed to Calvin in which CaroU 
said, ‘ that he left to the judgment of the Lord the 
offaiccs which had been committed against him<>clf, and 
which had induced him to quit the hv angelical Church * 
The reformer was indignant ‘Tins stirred my bile so 
mueh,’ said he, ‘ that I discharged it with bitterness. I 
declared th vt I wduld sooner die than sign such a paper 
as that.* He yielded, however, a little to hia fricnls 
and said tint he would consider llie matter with more 
care before giving a dccisivo answer Hardly had bo 
icturncd to his own house when he was seized with an 
cxtraorduiarv paroxysm * I could find no consolation/ 
said he to 1 arel, ‘but m sighs and tears, and what 
afflicted mo most was tho circumstancu that you wero 
tho cause of all this mi‘u;hicf You ought not to have 
rcccivedbim anew into our communion until he foleninly 
confessed hia offence and declared that he repented of It 
But now that you have received him, prevent at (eavt 
your people from insulting him’ • I re long, however, 
Calvin’s fnen Is at Strasburg and hatel him-^elf acknowl* 
edge I that they had been too indulgent Cir )h, tin lung 
* CaIvIo a letters to Fsrel bept (Kt 8,1^ 

1510. CaIt Opp X pp a74-<01 
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that tUo cliurclios of XouoluUcl aiul Stra.sl>urg rofusial to 
comply with iho vo<pu*sts that he mhlrcsscd lu liiein, 
retired to Mel/. Fr<»m that jdace lie wrote to I'alvin a 
letter in which he olVered to he roe.oiie.iled with him if 
he would get a heneliec for him. He r;eemed to wibli to 
overawe him hy reproaches and idle hrava<l". (’alviii 
asked him how it eame to pa^s that he ha<l ma<le a hoabt 
before the adv<.;rsarie,-> of Chri.-t at .Met/, that he wa^ 
profiarod to convict of hereby the reformer and his friend-. 
He added that he was not able to prt>enre for ium tin' 
churclt which he asked for, in tlie liibt piae<' hecaubc In', 
had none at his disposal, and further heeaUbc he could 
not do so while thev were tmt in aurecineut ahout d»)i:- 
trines, ‘'rurn vou seriotislv to the I.urd,’ he said to him, 
‘and then you will be able to return to us witii tliat 
friendship and brotherly concord which Karel ami 1 are 
prepared, in that case, to show vtiu.’ Karoli did not 
adopt tliis friendly council. He rettiriied to Home, and 
died in a hospital there of want and, it i-S saiil, of foul 
disetrsos.* 


CIIAPTKH XVII. 

CATHOLICISSt AT OKNKV.W — MAiaUAC.i; 01^ CAt.VIK AT 

b'rUASUL’ItO. 

(itsu ojr 

The results of Calvin’s letter to Cardinal Sadoleto, and 
perhaps to some extent of his relations with Caroli, were 
not slow to appear. ITeneeforward ilje Catholics had 
little hope of regaining the ascendency at Geneva. Some 
of them had previously dreamed of this. ‘At this lime,’ 
says the chronicler Ro/.et, ‘ the priests uj) the horny 
talking about the mass.’ f It was believed lliat some 

Uuchat, Ilht. (Ic la llefonn. v. p. KJl. 

-j- Kozet, Ghron MS. book iv. ch. xxxiii. Gautier, Jlist. MS. vi. 
p. S-oS, Bays, — ‘ There were sonio ex-priesis who visited at certain 
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pncsta v?Ko had retired to the coii\ ents of Sa\ o> had re- 
cexi ed orders to return into the territory of tin, lepublic, 
for the purpose of re estahlishing the Romiah worship 
It may haa e been bo , but aU that appears from tho 
statement of Rozct is that ecrlain priests who bad du clt 
either in tho town or in the country, began at this time 
to defy the prohibitions of the council and to say ma'-* 
Ihc magistrate resoh cd to oppose this recrudescence of 
Citholicism, and it is probable that this was partly in 
consequence of CaUin's letter Tho priests %>ho were 
really taking actiac steps wcie doubtkbS few m number, 
but tho council adopted a gencr it measure, and ordered 
that all the Catholic ccck'»ia«iiic3 who w cic on their ter 
ntorv should apj car before them on Dectmber 23 (1530) 
It ii as further ordered that all those u ho alloscd that the 
ina«s is good, and should not be able to maintain this as 
scrtion after coiiftrcnco with the pasior«, bhonld ho sent 
aw aj to tho place w here mass is sung (W od on la c/jiint<) 
*Tbo Iraiiquillitv and ‘•ccuritj of the stitc,' sajs an his- 
tonan, ‘ did not pornnt them to tolerate an\ other rtlig 
ion than that winch had been esi-iblubcl by the o\an 
gelical Reformation ’ * Thirlj three pric<5ls made their 
appearanei, m great alarm, at the IIi lei do Villt, and 
they did hitlc honor to their doctrine Tho thought 
that if the) declari d that tho mat's w a** ^ood the> w oiild 
be banished, doubtless contributed to disincline them to 
it. Each of them was interrogated, and the following 
are lluir answers **lboinas GeHoudl' cried the bccre 
tir) llu pnest replied, ‘ 77«< m</M 14 leicAei/’ Light 
of his u«''Oetates made the same answer pure and simple 
Others declared lhem'‘cUcs IiVowim) agaiiwt this act of 
wor'hip, but aided a few word* Ami Jfc^aur being 
called, said, *I \vi-h to li\c and die with Messieurs' 

liou*C9 and whnflo proccejing* wero fiU{>{M‘Ctfd' Ito 

•luf li5 from a copy rtvittd by UauUcr himself, vhlch bcli>D„» ma 
member of hU UoiUy 
* liauUcr, iii«f P 
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(members of tbe council) j ‘ I have not studied, but I 
believe the mass to be wicked.’ Jean Cottand : ‘ It is of 
no value.’ Guillaume Velles: ‘I never believed in it.’ 
Don Propositi (Prevost) : ‘ It is good if Messieurs think 
it good ; bad if Messieurs think it bad. For the rest I 
am not a clerk, and finally ... it is wicked.’ Higher 
respect for the magistrate it was not possible to show. 
Don Amici and his brother: ‘ At the good pleasure of 
Messieurs.’ The spirit of accommodation could go no 
further. The priest Ramel : ‘ It is wicked ; otherwise 
I should not have married.’ Claude de Lolme ; ‘ Wick- 
ed.’ Jean Hugonier: ‘I should not have married if I 
believed it good.’ Guillaume Marchaud and Maurice de 
la Rue: ‘The mass is nothing worth, nor those who 
wish to uphold it.’ Louis Bernard and Th. Collier : 
‘Wicked.’ Some of them emphasized their condemna- 
tion more strongly. Jacques I’Hoste : ‘The devil take 
it, for that’s all it’s fit for.’ Jean Louis Nicolas : ‘ It is 
abominable.’ Jean Sorel : ‘It is the abhorrence of all 
the world, and wicked.’ 

Others were not so flippant, nor so ready to denounce 
their former faith without embarrassment or constraint. 
Guillaume Maniglier said, ‘ Neither good nor bad.’ 
Rodet Villanel said, ‘ On my conscience, I could not 
swear ; but I esteem it as Messieurs do.’ Jean Yolland : 

‘ I am an inexperienced person, and ignorant of the 
matter. Since the learned are at variance about it, I 
can not judge.’ Thomas Vandel : ‘ I do not know.’ 
Pierre Bothy ; ‘Alas ! I could not say whether it is good 
or wicked ; but I have not said mass since it was pro- 
hibited.’ Antoine Allied made his reservations, and 
they were not bad : ‘ I renounce it, saving the Pater and 
the Credo, the Epistle and the Gospel.’ Etienne de la 
Maisonneuve alone uttered a Christian sentiment : ‘ The 
mass must be wicked, for Jesus Christ has made the true 
redemption.’ Only one of them entirely declined to con 
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dcmn the ma«8, and still he did it prudently Pierre 
Papal said, ‘ I nc\ er calkd it vrvehed * * 

The-sC were strange dccl iraiions, and the council, \>ho 
expected to find the ckiks refractory, ivero extraordi 
nani j surprised to hear them It M as a complete break 
down Compare all thcj>e pncst«, without faith and 
avithout principle, ivith the reformer!, men so noble and 
BO courageous, and it is tasy to <!cc to ivliicb side aiclorj 
ought to belong lliero iras barclj one of the ckrk , 
Papaz, Mho could bo suspected of haiing a mi h to re* 
establish Catholicism It is true that tcu of those Mho 
had been euramoned did not present themselves, prob 
ably those arho had bem iho can o of the summons by 
the council These men doubtle«s quitted thy territory 
Vi ithout dUaj , and m ithout m aiting for an order to do so 
There MU'!, IioMovtr, one man mIio exhibited a char 
acter rather mure hoiu ribh, but ho was a lawman On 
the a er) benches of tho council, of m Inch ho m as a mem 
btr, sat at that tunc 'a papist of great influence and 
reputation,’ sajs Uozet 'fins Mas tlio former s^mlio 
Balard The president, Misliiog to sIjom no rc'pcct of 
persons, invited Inin IikcMise to declare Mhctliir the 
mass M as good or bod ‘ If I, Balard,’ rejdicd he, * know 
certainly that the mass was good or ba 1, 1 should need 
no pressing to say so, but as I do not knoM Milh ccr 
taint) I ought not to julgo rashl), ind jon ought not 
to adv ISO mo to do so I am res dv ed heartily to boliov o 
all tho articlea of our faith, just as tUu toMu believes 
them I Mish m) body to bo muted Mith the bod) of 
thy city,t as becomes a loyal cititcn \ou ask mo 
Mhethcr tho mass is good or bad, I repi) that I behevo 

* Ucgistcrv Silt 1<>39 Itosct i,hr\>n. 3IS boot W 

cli.xxzU{ (JuiiUcf book V I |i 3o<t SoT (JaIkicI I uenjut^h^ 
Jicntiut iioijCt I*cupl<iU(i€7ut€ \ lo7 

f GautUr Inlcriutlug ibU apfrcb make* lilm »/ — ' l*lo tot 
prWc rayacif oa makfeg » tccl S{4rt.* 
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in the Holy Sjnvit, in the holy universal Church, unci as 
they helicve it I believe it.* 

This answer', which Ihilard gave in writing, iVul not 
satisfy the eounc.ii, which rcriuesteil him again to say if 
the mass was bad, ves or no. ‘ I mean to live according 
to th.e gospel,’ replied he, ‘and to believe in the Holy 
Spirit and the Church universal, and I cannot answer as 
to what I do not know.’ 'I'his reply cansi d a groat com- 
motion, 'i'he evmneiUors were shocked and indignant 
that one of their memlters sho\dd obstinately refuse to 
make the declaration which some jiriests themselves had 
made, and should doubt of that which the, council as- 
serted. It was resolved that Ualard should he e.vpelled 
the council, and that he and his family should be emn- 
X)elled to leave tlie town and its territories in ten day.s. 
The usher carried this decree to him. Halard appeared 
the ne.\t day before the Council of ibe Two Hundrei), 
the decree needing continuation hy this body. The 
sentence had jjroduced some etVeet on him. lie said, 
‘Since it is the wish of the two couneils that I should 
say that the mats is had, I say that ilie mass i.s bad.’ 
TIjcii, a.s if to satisfy his conscience, he added, ‘Ami as 
for me, I am worse still to judge rashly of that which I 
do not know. So I cry to Cod for mercy, and I re- 
nounce Satan and all Ids works.’ At hoitom the second 
speech of iJalard was a retractation of the first, since ho 
added that lie did not know what he had jn.si asserted. 
The reply w.as somewhat ambiguous. But who could 
hear without emotion the cry ‘ God have mercy on me ! ’ 
which the honest syndic immediately uttered? 

The next day (December 20) Balard had to ajipoar 
once more. He now laid down his arms, and .said 
simply and categorically that the ma.s.s was bad. After 
this lie resumed his seat in the council. He did there- 
fore as the priests had done, only after having several 
times repeated previously that lie could not assert what 
he did now assert. The excu.^e ollered for him is doubt* 
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kss that political interests demanded this declaration 
But the truth is too precious to be made a ‘Sacrifice to 
political interests 

If the cau c of Cathohci'^m was declining, that of the 
reformer was rising In the course of Harch 1540 Iiia 
friends wrote to him that he might now return to 
Geneva But he trembled at the thought of again cm 
baihiDg on that troubled sea ‘I had rather die a hun 
dred times elsewhere,* he wrote to i'artl, ‘than place 
inystlf on that cro's on winch I should hate to Kar 
death a thousand times a day * Oppose with all jour 
power the projects of those who will Btn>o to get mo 
back to Genet a ’ Two months later, Viret, who ardently 
desired to see Caltin resume a task of which ho fill iho 
importance, pat forward a pretext to draw him luck to 
Gcno\ a, and, expressing anxiety about the he lUh of Ins 
friend, who was really suffering from sex ore pains in the 
head, conjured him to come to Genova, as tho air of tlio 
place would be likely to 'trcngtlan him *I could not 
rt/min from lunlitig, Calvin replied to him, ‘on reading 
that passage of thy letter 'Ihou wi&hest mo to go ti 
Geneva for the sake of being in good health , why not 
rather say, Hang tby self on the gallow s ? Better pen h 
once for all than bo again in that place wheru I should 
bo J)ut to the torture without ceasing f If thou wi'hcst 
well to me, toy dear Viret, pray do not make this pro 
po« il ag nil ’ 

It must be told that at this period Calvin was taken 
up w ith a (]uito diHercnt matter lie w as now mi>o-vu 1 
tweiitv, and was thinking of ma rn ige Jlii home Jefj 
nmeh to be wished for llis servant was a foolish, hut 
headed w oman, quick to utter insult-*, ami sparing neither 

* bed tx.atura i>oi\na allxi inoms<| ia:n Ula crux, laejusiull I*-* 
«jurttUlo pen-undutu itiict.*— Lalrlu to I AicJ Mer 

i5W Opi lx p 

t Cur naa ]u%tlu« ad crucexut — Calvin to Xirvl, buubjr,^ 
M*r 10, 15W ViJ ti* GtOitt 
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her master nor those who came to see him. One day 
she spoke to Calvin’s brother with so much impertinence 
that Anthony, unable to endure it, went quietly out of 
the house, without anger ; but declared that he would 
not enter it again so long as that woman was in it. 
Calvin was much grieved about it, and the servant- 
mistress, observing him, said, ‘ Well, I’m going too,’ and 
quitted him.* It has been supposed that Calvin’s nature 
drew him rather towards relations of friendship with the 
brethren, the learned, and colleagues such asFarel, Yiret, 
Grynceus, Beza, and others, than to married life. If he had 
contended against celibacy, he had not been in a hurry to 
escape from it; nay, he even made a boast of it, saying, 
‘ People will not charge me with having assailed Rome, 
as the Greeks besieged Troy, for the sake of a woman.’ 
Doubtless, in wishing to marry he had above all before 
’ him these words of the first pages of the Bible : It is 
not good for the man to be alone ; I will make him an 
help meet for him. He wished, as he said himself, to be 
freed from the petty worries of life, to the end that he 
might be able the better to apply himself to the service 
of the Lord.f His friends seem to have been at this time 
busying themselves more than he did about finding him 
a partner, and their object seems to have been to rid him 
thus of the irksomeness of housekeeping, for which he 
had little relish. But all that we know of Calvin’s 
sentiments, and of his life with his wife, makes it plain 
that he saw in marriage something far higher than the 
management of a household. ‘It is a thing against 
nature,’ he said, ‘ that anyone should not love his wile, 
for God has ordained marriage in order that of two there 
may be made one, one person ; a result which, certainly, 
no other alliance can bring about. When Moses says 
that a man shall leave father and mother and cleave unto 

* Calvin to Farel, Strasburg, Oct. 1540. Bibl. de Geneve. 

+ 'Ut expeditior mnltis tricis, Domino vacare possim.’ — Calv. 
0pp. ix. Bonnet, Eecita du seizieme Siecle, p. 81. 
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lu8 ho shows that a man ought to prefer marnagt 
to c\ery other union, ns being the holiest of all’* It 
has been «nid that Cnhm made a manaje de rrtwoH 
This seems to me doubtful, and cverj thing indicates nt 
least that when once mamed be had a genuine afilctiou 
for his wife Tliero was in him a loftj intellect, a sub- 
lime genius, but also that lo\c of kindred, thoscalTectioas 
of the heart, winch complete the great man 

jVs early as Tebruary p39, Cal\ m s friends at Strasburg 
wished him to marry Uo wrote himself to Farel ih vt 
the lady w ould arru o shortly after Easter, aud eipre^ ed 
a wish to sec him present to bless the union Ihis 
man lage did not take place Could it bo because Cal\ in 
did nothnd in that unknown lady tho qualities which ho 
sought for? This appears probable from the circum 
staneo tint two or three months later tho ardent and 
enirgetio Farel, still uimnrncd though mucli older than 
his fnend, ha\ ing made him another o\ erture, tlio y otiiig 
doctor stated to him what virtues ho wished to ilntl m 
a wife * I am not,’ »aid ho, ‘ one of that mad kind of 
loiers who, when once they aro smitten with the beauty 
of a woman, are ready at tho samo time to dote fool 
ishly on her faults f 'Iho only beauty which charms mo 
in a woman IS chastity, modesty, submission, tconoray, 
patience, and the nicliuatioii to bi careful fur the hciUU 
of her husband If thin thou tlimkcsl that gho of whom 
thou speakest pos«c sls theso qualitus, follow up the 
matter , but if thou dost not think so, say no niort. of lU’ 
In fact, nothing more was iid of it 1 arU had not bcLii 
forlunalo 

Among the coiint.clions of CaUin at Strasburg Oaro 
was a German paincian or noble, a \tr> j lounman, whi 
ftU tho warmest albctiou for CaUin and txcogmzi I him 
as a great man The thought occurred to him of marry* 

• CkIvSq on lp\{t y CVS3 

f • Non Baiinnlwtx in^o MBBtoruw grtirre, jul tUI* ritiRi 
et'^uUotur uU Bemrl fonra caj il »uul — Calr Opp x p Si'* 
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ing Calvin to liis sister; and his wife, who likewise had 
the highest opinion of the relbnner, supported her hus- 
band with all her iiUluence. The young lady, Calvin 
said himself, was above him in rank, ami few men would 
have rejeeted so llattcring a proposal. lJut the rich 
dower did not allure the reformer, poor as he was. It 
was indeed the very brilliancy of the match that made 
him hesitate. The young maiden, who was probably not 
pious like her brother, was more struck witlt Calvin’s 
mean appearance than with his high ([ualilies, and was 
by no means eager to yield to her I)rother’s wishes. 
Calvin perceived this. He w.as afraid that the noble 
maiden would not easily forget her rank and her educa- 
tion. lie was also very sensitive on another jioint. The 
wealthy young lady did not understand French. In this 
circumstance he saw a way of escape without olVence to 
the brother and sister-in-law, and he told her brother, who 
appeared inclined to press him unduly in the matter, 
that he required above all tliat the young lady should 
undertake to learn the French language. She asked for 
time to consider of it. The scheme failed, and Calvin, 
anxious to put ajj end to the solicitations of the brother, 
thought of another person who was highly spoken of, 
but whose qualilications seem not to have answered to 
her high reputation. Calvin certainly wished to marry, 
but it must be with a Christian woman. Ho thought of 
it frequently. During one of the journeys which he 
made into Germany on religious aflairs, sitting one 
day at table with a few friends, one of whom was 
Melanchthon, the young French doctor was dreamy 
and absent. ‘ Our theologian,’ said the friend of Luther, 
‘ is evidently thinking of marrying.’ * The dilliculty 
that ho experienced in finding such a wife as he wished 
for speaks in his favor, and shows how much he thought 
of moral qualities. He was, however, saddened and 

* ‘ Meininiati illud Phillippi cogitaro te cle accipienda uxore.’ — 
Fontanius to Calvin, Jan. 1541. Bonnet, Jiecits. 
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distressed about it He questioned Uh himself whether 
It \\ould not be better to gi\c up ail thought of marrj 
log Thw man, to whom it is tlio fashion to atlnbmo 
a heart so dr}, so hard, shows us by his very sufleriugs 
which were soon succeeded bj great joj, what wtalth 
of true fechug and of tender affectiou K> lu lua heart. 
But It was pitci'-cly at the timo when ho noarlj 
despaired that he iouiul what iio was longing for 
There was at that time at Strashurg a pious, grate, 
and \irtuous woman, living in retirement, esteemed h^ 
all who knew lici, and pirtiLiiIarl) by Buccr, a most 
choice woman, says Thcodoie Beza * She came from 
Licgc and her name was Idclctlo do Eure Lambert do 
Bure, probabh one of her kinsfolk, had been bamdicd 
from LiCge in 1533, with six othvr ciliztus, because tlw.) 
profc'^sod the Go>pcl f It is known that Litgo was 
among tho<>e cUics of the Kcthcrlands m arhich the 
awakening had been most remark abk Idektlowas a 
widow Her husband, Jian Stordor, had bun amongst 
the number of those who called tlicmi-cUca bpintuak 
Buccr, It appears, had introduced Cihin to tho family, 
in the hope, doubtkss, of iiihghlcsung Stordcr Cakin 
had held private conversations with him, and thoBil 
gian had bu.n converted to tho trm. Gospel by the muua 
try ofllie reformer Idelctio had probably also been con 
verted it the same period The liko thaiigt was wrought 
m many of their fellow religionist® ‘Ho had the ha]>' 
)»nuss of bringing to the faith a itry larji jaimtir icAo 
tffre ihnt.Ud to Alin Jroi/t all and anion^'it 

others an tx abbe uamtd Haul S olse, to whom I rasinuv 
h id dedicated, ill IS18, hiM CAeiaiur O/ife/nrn, and wlio 
w 13 a imiiihter at blrashurg Idekllc paid to her ehil 
dreii all tho attention of the teiidereit mother, an 1 at the 
sauiu lime adiuinislervd eousolalion to those who were 

• ‘ Leflli'»lnix fcuilna. — Brx* I U i Cu.cinf, p. 11 

I iiui tlOi Jt PirvU*.tt ill* /ra *<• ui. 

\ UcuColl&d o, { ir (atcla, p 4. 
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in aflliftiou. Calvin hail ohsevvod in her a doep-seatcd 
iaiih, an alloction full of devotodncss, and a Chri>tian 
courage which enabled Iier to face all the perils lo winch 
the confc>.-iion of Jesus Christ at that time e.xposod lier. 
This distinguished woman, as Tlieodore lieza calls her, 
was exactly such a one as Calvin wanted. Unfortu- 
nately there wa.s one thing which was wanting to her, as 
also to Calvin — good liealth. IJut the soul of Ideletto 
was prospering; and the reformer asked for her hand. 

The nuptials were celebrated about the end of August 
1510, with a certain sulemnity. Calvin’s friends, and 
they were many, lestiiicd their sympathy with liim. 
iSome deputies even came from Xeuehatel to attend the 
marriage. T’he friends of tlie bridegroom in France 
likewise took part on the occa.don. ‘ 'i’he tidings of thy 
marriage,’ wrote one of liis old fellow students at the 
university of Hourges, ‘ was very pkaisant lo us. A.s thou 
hast found according to thy wi.sh an upright and faith- 
ful wife, endowed with the virtues to which thou attach- 
cst so much value, we hope that this union will bo a 
source of happiness to thee.’ It was so. From the be- 
ginning of his married life Calvin felt happy in having 
a faithful comjianion who .served the Lord with him, who 
loved her husband, and .sought to make life peaceful and 
sweet to him. The haiipiness which Calvin enjoyed at 
this time Idelette gave him to the last, lie prized ever 
more and more highly the treasure which God had in- 
trusted to him. He called Ideletto ‘ the excellent com- 
panion of my life,"' the cver-faithful .assistant of my 
ministry.’ ‘Never,’ adds he, ‘did she throw the least 
hindrance in ray way,’ Her greatness of soul Ullcd him 
with admiration.! lie understood well that saying of 

* ‘Optima socia vita.'.’ — Calvin to Vixet, April 7, 1510. Epii, 
edition of 1575, p. SI. 

f ‘ Fida quideiu ministerii mci adjutrix fuit. Ab ca no mini- 
mum quidem impedimeutum unquum seuai. . . . lime animi 

magnitudo,’ etc. — Ibid. 
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the Bible, that a wise woman la a cron n to her hushan 1, 
and that xchoso Jindctha tcije jindeth a good thing and 
obtaincth faior of the XorJ 
Catherine a on Bora and Idcictte do Bure, the wncs 
of the tno groat reformers, eminent nomen, ■whose su^ 
name? are nearly ahhe, were not alike in person or ni 
charicti-r There w \s aUo a marked diCftrence in the 
wa> in which thur liusbamU spoke of them Cathenno 
i> fioqnontl} nientiouid in Luther’s letters to his fritn !«, 
ofiLti, It is trm, with a touch of archnc'>s. bonicttnics 
he calls her Ilerr JCat/ie Calvin, on tho contrar), sil* 
doin speaks of Idcictte Wc may say indccii that C ili m 
111 his letters, as ui Uis life, was alwajs swayed b} one 
so\ereij'n thought, to which all others had to jield the 
work of God, the glory of Jesus Chnst, this was the ami 
of Ins life All that coueerned hts mere per-'Oiiil exist 
dice and lus domestic circumstances wis eclipsed bj 
Jesus Christ, that suii of nghteousni^^s which ho elc 
lighted to contciuphtc and exalt There is how pier 
another explanation of the fict. What Calim most 
highi) prized iti Idclettc was Uho hiJthn man of tliu 
heart, the incorrupiibihty of a meek and quiet spirit,' 
her modesty ‘Nothing w more becoming to women 
than a meek and peaceful spirit,’ he said, 'wc know 
what kind of crcituro a bold and obstinate woman is 
who, from prid , vin<t^, and wantunness, is fond uf 
diowing hep>elf otT Ilappj is the •vsornan who-'U slile 
if dress IS mo (cst, who does not go gadding about the 
itrett*, but keeps iho hou«t) l>ttaii '0 of her loie to her 
hunhand and her ehfldnii’ Ciliiii b* mg hap|iv,acil 
feeling respect for the mewlcstj an I liumililv that he 
fmnd til Idcletit, no moro thought of speakitigof herm 
hiH letters than of seeing her gadtluig about ifio ftrectf 
llapp^ both in this Christl ni union an I in the s| lure 
of action which openod before him at btra'iburg an I m 
German), CaUin thought less than over of relnrmn^ t» 
Geneva. In fict his mten.our>e with German) becau e 
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more frequent. In June 1540 , in accordance with the 
decision come to at Frankfort, a new assembly was held 
at Hagenau in Alsace, at which the doctors of the two 
parties were to seek a good basis of agreement. The 
Protestant princes, summoned too late, were not present, 
but their envoys and theologians came. Calvin went, 
‘by way of rest,’ he says, as if for relaxation. He was 
rejoiced to see the Protestant doctors ‘ thoroughly united 
together.’ They held several consultations among them- 
selves on the Avay to establish discipline in the Churchy 
This was doubtless at Calvin’s instigation. ‘ This will be,’ 
said he, ‘ the most weighty subject for our consideration.’ 
As Luther, Melanchthon, and other doctors were absent 
as well as the princes, nothing was done ; ‘ but each one 
promised to exert himself to the end that at some meet- 
ing attention should be paid to it.’ Cruciger, a colleague 
of Luther and Melanchthon, who was present at Ha- 
genau, was astonished at the knowledge and activity of 
Calvin. In fact, nothing that concerned the evangelical 
cause escaped him. He perceived distinctly the contriv- 
ances of politicians. ‘ Our adversaries,’ he said, ‘ wish 
to extend their league and to weaken ours, but God will 
avert that misfortune. Our friends seek the enlargement 
of the kingdom of Christ, and will not give way. Some 
Catholics desire nothing but war, and the pope has 
caused 300,000 ducats to be offered to begin it. The 
emperor,’ he thinks, ‘ would like nothing better than to 
crush the forces of Germany, in order to subdue it with 
greater ease. But on the one side the emperor is so 
involved that he dare not undertake a war, and on the 
other all the electors wish to have things quietly settled.’ 
If Calvin were not particulai’ly pleased with the pope, he 
was pleased with the archbishops. The following pas- 
sage is striking enough for quotation: ‘The Archbishops 
of Mayence and Treves love peace and the liberties of 
the country, and they think that they would be lost if 
the emperor had subdued us.’ This shows in 
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a fiir temper, a man free from prejudice * ‘The Arch 
bishop of Cologne i3 not among the ^vorst,’ sajs he, ‘for 
ho knoA\8 that the Churth ought to be reformed, and 
sees clearly that we arc superior lu respect of truth.’ 


CrLVPTER xvni. 

OE>E\A — msSENSIOV AM) SEVEitirr. 
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At the same tune that CaUin’a reputation was rising 
in other countries, the judgment foimcd at Gents a of 
the men ssho had compelled him to quit the tossn was 
dail} becoming more unfavorable, and ert long opinion 
as as altogether opjiostd to them * The lime \s as tome,* 
sajs Ihcodoio Ueza, ‘ when the Ia)rd liad detcrmuicl to 
have pit) on the Clmrth of Oeneva ’f 

htn, in 15J0, the I5trnc<o ha»l repulsed the troops 
of Sasos and insured the mdcj>cndtnco of Geneva, au 
arrangtment vs as eflocted betisecw the-e tuo states re- 
specting five or»'ix villigts belonging to the pnorj of 
St. Victor, of which IJouiaard l»ad been the h't prior. 
Geneva h id claimed the sovciugntj, and bad LOtitetltil 
to Iknic the rtghUoj anemU anatom which had belonged 
to bivo) Uho tn. ilj not being buHiciLiill} elcar, ihu 
IkrncbL claimed prerogatives which the Genevese di» 
puted wuh them Coiiscqiicntlj, on March 0, 153J, the. 
council of Geneva scut to Ikriic Ami dc Chape auumj^t, 
JiinluUin an 1 Mouatliui), all three of them op[ < ikiiIs 
of Calvin 'Iho first two hal indeed bieii Kjnlio in 
and as bueh had taken thu lead in the bann-hnu 1 1 
of the reformer*. Ihtj were to settle the matters m 

• Lrttnafr irj iwj i/s Ci/nn I p to H i Tslll/ July I'W 
f VLiveicrst iUul t mj u» tiuo cuittUumt Douilous (Je»o 
TCDS s LccKals miscrerl iTJ tu/ri i p 7 
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dispute, but ‘ without iufringiug on the franchisc.s of the 
town or on the treaty of 153G.’ These delegates signed 
at Berne, on March 30, a treaty comprising twenty-one 
articles, ‘ the most part of which,’ says the syndic Gau- 
tier, who is moderate in his account, ‘ were humiliating 
to the Genevese, and deprived them of their rights over 
those territories.’ The first article of the treaty said in 
fact, ‘To us of Berne the chief lordship, that is to say, 
the sovcrdfjntu o\Q\' men and goods, is entirely to belong.’ 
The three Genevese were far less clever as politicians 
than the Bernese, and we prefer to attribute their error 
to their inferior diplomatic skill rather than to treason. 
On their return to Geneva they merely reported to the 
council ‘that they had done their work well {avaient 
hien besogne), and that the contract entered into would 
shortlv be broimht to Berne.’ It was strange that these 
plenipotentiaries not only should not present the treaty, 
but still more should not state viea voce what it con- 
tained. ‘As they had trilled with the orders wliicli they 
had received,’ says Gautier, ‘ they were afraid of being 
completely ruined if they gave an exact account of their 
management, and they hoped by delaying the matcer to 
obliterate the recollections of what might be criminal in 
their proceedings.’ They reckoned among the members 
of the council many of their kinsfolk and friends. Their 
word was taken. These three councillors, the signataries 
of the articles, were consequently called the Artici/lants y 
and the people, adopting a word almost the same in 
sound and more familiar to them, called them the Ai’ti- 
chauts (Artichokes). This designation was extended to 
the Avhole party opposed to Calvin, which was at this 
time in the aseendency.f 

About two months later a Bernese bailli (De Thiez) 
having caused a man belonging to the estates of St. 

* Gautier, Hist. MS. de Geneve, book vi. p. 341. 

f Rozet, Qhron. MS. book iv. cli. xxix. Gautier, Hist. MS. 
^ook vi. Registers of the Council. 
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Victor to bo put to the torture, t!»c council of Genc\a 
complained of it, and the immtdialely j«-tificd 

himself appeahn" from them to the treaty conclmhd 
at Berne The Gcnexc-'C magistrate^, ^\ho T,\erc not 
acquainted u itli it, sent Monathon to procure it lie 
brought It back, but it was m German ! The docu 
ment was returned, lu order tobc translated into Trench, 
and when the articles were it last read m the council 
many murmured, aud said that most of those points were 
contrary to the rights and the prcrogatncs of the town 
The three deputies juslihcd ihcnisehts bj asserting that 
this document was not the one which thc^ had signed 
This statement was credited The council declared that 
It did not accept tlio jiaj er, and decreed that the thao 
arliculants should return to Berne to demand cxplana 
tiun<i. But in >ain did the two councils mqloro 
and cNcn command LuHiii to go, he declared th it !io 
would sooner quit Che town than concent to he a dele* 
gate to Berne lie h id pm ato rea'‘on3 for not havinga 
mind to this uiis^ton Three < ther notables were a^so 
cialcd willi De Clnpeaurougo and Monathon Tlio two 
articttlanla rejiresenled to the Bernese that the} h ul not 
he ird the arlielcs couchtd in such term-*. But tho Bern 
e o tei lie I that it was the gcniiino treat}, and that tliey 
wont 1 ha^e the council of Geneva cited before ju Iges 
charged to investigate tho ditlicultics cxivting between 
the two town«, in order to get it coiidcimitd to sign in I 
seal the treat} I^imbcrt, ono of the depulus who ha I 
acconipauied Slonalhon and Do Chaj eauroii^eto Ikriu, 
heard, in a conversation with some (eo}>!e <f the town, 
that at tl c time of dnuing them up, Jean ruUtn lai 
con*-Lnte 1 ti tho artuhsui German, an i ha 1 gut the t 
j ^^Hed bv his eoljt i^uts without teUilig them l« I feiieh 
vvlut they eontaiiu 1 1 r in this < no niu>t infer tl at 

Jean I ulhuithe oiiU one of lliothico who knew (lertuan, 
remained re<|Mjn'ibU ihu other two, lowever, *idl 
la} under the imputation, it mu»t l>c confused, i f lucre 1 
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ible thoughtlessness. On April 6 the deputies made 
their report to the council. 

The Bernese, sure of their ease, continued to enfoi’ce 
their rights of sovereignty, and took pleasure in annoy- 
ing the Genevese in various ways. They even carried 
their ill-will to the length of crueltv. Two murderers, 
subjects of St. Victor, having been condemned by the 
Genevese magistrates to be beheaded, the Bernese hailli 
substituted the rack, and sent to Geneva the execution- 
er’s bill to be paid. Discontent with the government 
party was increasing from day to day. People said that 
the treaty made at Berne was an act of treason. Was it 
possible that after having ruined religion by expelling 
Farel and Calvin, the same party should ruin the state as 
well, by sacrificing its most precious rights? Some 
went farther still. Bonnet, a member of the Tavo Hun- 
dred, exclaimed, ‘ The council mean to deliver up the 
toAvn to the lords of Berne.’ For this rash speech he 
was put in prison.* But it served to increase the pre- 
vailing irritation. Many members of the Two Hundred, 
among whom was Claude Bonna, declared to that coun- 
cil that they would never allow the articles drawn up at 
Berne to receive the seal of the republic. The matter at 
stake was the maintenance of the honor of Geneva, her 
pre-eminence and the justice of her cause, perhaps of her 
very existence. The friends of Calvin declared that the 
powerful town of Berne should not trample their country 
under foot. The opposition to the government had 
become so strong that, in the sitting of August 25, all 
the members of the Two Hundred cried unanimously, 
‘We will not submit to these articles, considering that 
they are opposed to our liberiies, our franchises, and our 
good customs.’! 

The Bernese, annoyed and irritated by the constant 

* Eegisters, July 9, 34, and 25, August 5 and 6. Bozet, hook iv 
ch. sxxi. Gautier. 

f Eegisters of the day. 
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refusals of Gene\ a, announced at the bcsmning of Janu- 
ary 1 540 that, ln% ing an *iutbcntic doemnent, tliev sum 
moned their allies of Geueva to Laus-inne, for the -Oth 
of Iho month, lu order that the cau'C inijjht be decided 
b> judges, ti\o from each town Gcucm, on the 21at, 
named De la Rue and Gerbcl to go to Lausanne with 
fi\ 0 a‘-si'-t lilts On the 25tU the gener il council rejected 
the treat j, jirohihitcd the deputies from accepting i 
judicial decision, and ordered them to sij to the lierii 
c'-o that the people icouW stt Jire (o (he r ithcr than 
acccjit the articles, ilatters got worse and wor^e 
Deruc w as inOexihle On the 2Clh, at nine o’clock in the 
evemng, a beneiesc, lieguni, armed at full '•peed from 
I^ausauuo w iih important despatches. 1 ho general eoun* 
cil, assembled on the following daj, was greatly excited 
by them lliej caused the three arlMiUtuta to be 
arrested, and Reguui was instructed to inform iho 
Bernese But the latter commanded their judgis to 
proceed, and the Ocneeeso were condemned for coiitn 
inac) to seal the ircatj and to pay tho costs Ihegrii* 
ity of the Mtuitioii w is at length understood at Gcueu 
The >cr} ela\,Juiuir) 27, on which tho judgment was 
ileluerel it I au-aime, tho general council, suJdtnlj 
coiieoke I by the tones 'd the great bell at otio o’clock 
lu the monnng, h id decreed th it tho elejjuties should -it 
as ju Iged Jhit when this news armed fceuleueo w »s 
ahead) giien Ihe) had dispensed w ilh ihuGeticiee 
GreUwas the consternation at Geneva. On hunli), 

I ebrinrj 1, it ms rewhed to elo u all dis ii 

lionie by a general reconeili uton, in Inkeii of which ll o 
eili/ens to k uich other by the hand Ch i) c luruiigc, 
LulUn, an I ^lointlion wero *<1 itliberly on givingbail, 
an 1 Jean I’htlipjie was name I m tain gene nk Ihis 
muriul i^aci, br u^Ut about by tho w ir wiih whuh 
they Were me uaeid from without, w IS fuIemmztHl tiy a 
pre>ci‘''>ion if the peojlo to tho R^und of iho drum 
llirougli tho wImIo town *llio mmisUra ur^ed do 
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appointment of a day of prayer to celebrate and confirm 
the reconciliation. But this peace Avas not rooted in 
tlio depth of their hearts. ‘Nevertheless,’ says Rozet, 
‘ people still heard talk of several fights in the tOAvn,’ 
and the son of the captain-general killed a eitizen. The 
more violent men, vhen tliey saw the dangers to which 
tlie treason or the thoughtlessness of the arlioulants 
exposed them, exclaimed, ‘ Cut oil' their heads, pack them 
all three in one trunk, and send them to Berne.’ * 

‘ Meanwhile,’ says a contemporary biographer, ‘ the 
Lord Avas about to execute his judgments at Geneva in 
expressly punishing those Avho while they Avere syndics 
had been the cause of driving aw.ay Farel and Calvin,’ f 
The councillor De AFatteville, De Diesbach, and De 
GraU'enricd, deputies of Berne, on April IG, declared to 
the Two Hundred that the Bernese Avished nothing so 
much as to give pleasure to Geneva, and that, Avithout 
taking advantage of the sentence pronounced at Lau- 
sanne, they otl'ered to discuss the afi'air aneA\'. The 
general council having beeiv convoked on Ajwil 25 to 
decide the matter, no Avay AVas found of coming to .an 
understanding. These interminable disputes Avith Berne 
(it took years to settle the question) had aroused the 
anger of the Genevese against the articulants Avho Avere 
the cause of them. They believed these men to be more 
culpable than they really Avcre. The assembly Avas in 
violent agitation. Groups Avere formed, and transports 
of Avrath burst forth. ‘ Justice ! justice on the traitors ! ’ 
they cried. They demanded that, before any deliber- 
ation, these deputies should be again committed to prison. 
The three culprits Avere themselves present in the coun- 
cil. The captain-general, Jean Philippe, going up to 
them advised them in a Avhisiier to go out instantly and 
make tbeir escape. The Little Council ordered their 
immediate incarceration. They had signed the under- 

* Eozet, Chron. book iv. cli. xsxv. Registers. Gautier. 

t Beza-Colladon, Vie de Galvin, p. 44. 
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Hiving to appear when called for, but o\crcomo with 
fright, they di'-guiscd thcmscUcs and quitted the town 
in great haste, thus Molating the pledge which Ihej had 
given When the lieutenant went to their homes to 
arrest them, they had dmpjicarcd The tidings were 
at once carried to the general council ‘Let ihtm bo 
summoned to apptarbj sound of trumpet,’ said a citizen, 
‘ and let seals be athxed on their houses ’ ‘Yes ’ )cs ' ’ 
cued the people , * so be it ” The assembly of tbc people 
being dissolved, a great concourse of citizens surrouiulcd 
the town ball and demanded ju<«ticc with loud voici.'^ 
Tlio public crier, traversing the street^, summoned 
the three deputies to appear in three hours, in default 
of which they would be immediately brought to trial 
The Berneso having cxprt««ed to iho counul tlieir 
astonishment that this citation had been madcwitlioul 
a word said to them about it, ‘Ah I’ was thcrcpl), 
‘if wo aro slow to excciiio the decision of the gen 
oral council, the people will fill on us’* Tho gen 
oral irritation extended at the same tunc to tho pastors 
whohidtaVcn tho jilaco of 1 irel and Calvin Ihe'^u 
men were alarmed at it, and, on April 00, prc'cnling 
themselves before tin couneil, ihev undo a siateineiit 
of the reproaches whieh were Inajed on them, and Re- 
quested their di'chargt Alter turning aw av from tho 
reformer*, people were now turning to them igam ‘At 
this tune,’ sajs Kozet, *a poor woman, a foreigner, 
went about the town crviiig, What God heejs is neli 
ki/>l ’ * 

Jho three fiigilivca hiving been summoned with 
sound of (ninipet, fur three da)H in succ<*"tiun, and 
filling to aj jK ir, the soheiteir general priseiile I their 
indielmeiit in nviiil) fuureounti* 'Ihirtj two will e^es 
made the>rde{fUsiUe)ns, in 1 uu June 5 Dc Ch i| e lurou^e, 
Lullin, and ^lotuthon, were coi diiune 1 h) default to be 
beheaded, as forgers ami rebels, who h 1 1 been tho tau»*« 
* llr^istcrs. Uoset,<jAuUcr. in^ct. 
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and might again be the cause of gi’eat evils to the state. 
Capital punishment was readily inflicted in the sixteenth 
century ; but the accused had fled, and it was a long 
way from the sentence to the execution. 

The party which was favorable to the three articulants 
and hostile to the reformers continued to exist in Geneva, 
and had for its chief a capable man, the captain-general 
Jean Philippe, who was syndic in 1538, with Jean Lul- 
lin and Ami de Chapeaurouge. These three men, with 
the violent Richardet, had, as we have seen, got Farel 
and Calvin banished, and after having done much harm 
to the Church, had not hesitated to involve the state in 
the most cruel perplexities. Jean Philippe, by his vio- 
lence, was on the point of still further increasing the 
troubles of the city. ‘ A rich man, and not niggardly,’ 
says Bonivard, ‘ he was very liberal to his comrades, 
especially those of the sword ; and this made him 
beloved of all. A man of courage for action, he was 
not prudent in his projects, and he no more hesitated to 
risk his person than his purse. Imprudent and impu- 
dent, hasty to believe, slow to disbelieve, as soon as any 
hectoring fellow, among those whom he thought fit for 
the battle, made a report to him, he believed it. And 
he was hard to be undeceived because he had not capac- 
ity for appreciating a sound reason ; and this caused 
him to do many rash things.’ Such was the man who 
had at his beck the pai’ty which, after having been 
supreme in Geneva, had just received so severe a check. 
Jean Philippe could not, without annoyance, see the 
sentence carried out against his colleagues ; and he 
understood that the result of it must be the ruin of his 
whole party, unless he succeeded in arresting the course 
of the popular torrent which was now rushing in a direc- 
tion opposed to them. Discontented and murmuring 
against those Avho had obliged Lullin and De Chapeau- 
rouge to take flight, he was a prey to the bitterest appre- 
hensions. After the sentence, Philippe and his adher- 
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ents' b'indeil thcmstUea together,* siys Boni\Tril, Mnd 
•waited for an opportimity of Aengcance and of rciu-tai 
ing the three in their former honors llitir party, m 
dtflance of their opponent'*, held banquets in the public 
places After all this thunder there must uccds be raiu, 
hail, and fall of thundcibolLs, to clear the skj ’ The 
storm indeed did not fail to hurst forth 
A phenomenon was at this timo Msiblc it Gcne\a 
ivliich has been produced in almost alt nations, the con 
querors were disided amongst themselves The I irlj 
whuh in 1538 had banislied the reformers w is diMUtd 
into two The more fforj nnnds were for pushing their 
victory to an cMrcmt, tlic more discaet, on the olhtr 
hand, slackeucd their pice and n strained llicir pasAion-e 
The impetuous young men of Geneva were initatedal 
seeing the leaders under whom they had fought con 
demned to death and fugitives On the day after their 
eondcnuntioii, Sunday, June 10, manv Genevese, accorel 
mg to eu&lom, were assembled on the plain of Blauijivlai'', 
situated at the gales of ilio town, and were praeli'-mg 
archery Some of them meeting Joan Plahppo and his 
frieinls, shouted at them, ‘ Artieliokcsl * It will nut bo 
forgotten that this was the popular niclvnaniQ given to 
the articulaiUa ilus hltlo word did a gnat dial of 
mischief * lliQ tongiii,’ says Calvin, ‘carries a man 
away and sweeps him along like a llood, just as will 
unbroken horses whirl along a ehariot with Mieh forte 
and swiftness that nothing can stop lU* Tins is what 
now occurred at Geneva. Ibe nickname gn itly annoyed 
the capt nil general, vnd ho sworo to tike vengeance. 

‘ There are three hundrtel of us who will one ilay an‘'j 
and Intnsinng so many of the'^o o' ingtlutH md I u 
lluruis that it shall be a thing iievir te» bo forgotten* 
This saying w is aiinlmU I to hiti, hut ho afierwardi 
denie I it Thoc ipt iin g< iierakon retnrning/rum 1*1 >in 
yuhn*, went to sup with some of lus friend* it the lioiel 
lie r.lji je/ while oilier adherents of his Wire eating an ! 
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clrinlcing at bis expense at the hotel die JBroc/iet. Soino 
of them, after leaving the table, met some citizens of 
the opposite party on the bridge over the Rhone. ‘ Noth- 
ing more than hard words passed between them, says 
Bonivard, ‘ with the exception of Jean Philippe,’ who 
seized a halberd, and, as though he were out of his mind, 
without distinguishing friend from foe, struck blows 
right and left, and wounded two or three persons.’ Then 
this iierce partisan crossed the Rhone to go to St. Ger- 
vais, where most of his familiar associates lived. lie 
summoned and got them together, a grave proceeding for 
a captain-general, and passing tlie bridge witli them, 
reached the square of La Fusterie. There he found a 
large body of his adversaries. A conilict began. Jean 
Philippe struck other blows. ‘ "With the point of his 
halberd ho wounded one Jean d’xVberes in the breast,’ 
says Bonivard, ‘ so seriously that he had to be carried to 
his house.’ One Jean do Lesclcfs gave with his partisan 
a blow on the head to Ami Perrin, ‘ a citizen,’ says 
Bonivard, ‘ who was fond of being splendidly attired and 
of good living, and who at this time belonged to the 
party of honest men.’ Claude of Geneva, a friend of 
Perrin, discharged a pistol at Lesclefs, and the shot 
entering near the heart killed him. The captain-general, 
repulsed, withdrew to his own house with his adher- 
ents, who kept firing their arquebuses from within. The 
syndic Philippin, wishing to allay the disturbance, was 
wounded by these men, and a servant of one of tlieir own 
number, putting his head out at the window, was also 
struck. It was very generally believed that the captain- 
general had formed a conspir.acy to upset the govenimont 
which had just condemned his friends. It is dillicult 
to decide. We may, however, suppose that it was a riot 
rather than a conspiracy. 

At nine o’clock in the evening of the same day tho 

* Uhron. de liozet, book iv. ch. xxxix. Guiltier, Dopoulthm of 
Witnesses. Roget. 
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counul con\okcd the Two Hundred, and ga^o orders to 
guild the town gates to prcient the flight of the cul 
pnts 'Ihe ne\t daj, atjiie iii the inonuiig, the Counul 
of the Two llundrc*d held i sitting, gave orders that tlio 
citizens sJjould a‘«semble m arms before the town hou«o 
to support their deci'^ion'*, and coinmandtd the ofiiccrs 
of justice to go to the house of the capliui geiiLMl to 
arrtet bun and all who should be with hmi. But Jean 
Philippe, well aware tint the position of icommauder 
111 chief of the Genevese militia, who placed him«olf lu 
open and armed revolt against the government, was a 
very grave one, had quitted his house, eocaptd bj tlio 
roofs, and thus reached the Uo&lclrj of tho lour I\rce^ 
which belonged to a brother of Lullm As the 'igcnli 
of the council did not find bun either at home or eUe 
where, proclamation was mado in the town with sound 
of trumjut, that whosoever might know where lie w !•«, 
was to disclose it The magtsli itc was informed, it ti 
not known by whom, that the captain general was con 
ccaled in the T'our i\rcc ‘At onco everybody was olT 
thither,* sajs Bomvard , ‘then they seareheJ for Phi 
lippo from cellar to garret and ho was at la^t four/ 1 
Ij itig in tho stable under tho haj * 'Ihcj led him immedi 
atclj to the syndic**, who wero wailing for him at the door 
Ihej had him seized by the guarU and taken to tho 
/7iec/<c (a prison) Butitwas eflecled with greitditli 
ciiUj, for It was all that the guards wilhllicirhalbcnU 
and the svndies with their hdtons could do to prevent 
the people from killing him in their hands. ‘Ihruwo 
may SCO an instance,’ adds (he p^l^OIlC^ of Chilloo, ‘of the 
trn-t wo should place m a people ’ • 

Tlio witnesses were heard, an IJean Philippe iiiiUr 
Went an eximiuation on tho cnmuial acts with which 
he Bloo I ehargotl Ihe-e acts were j rove 1 an I he ceu- 
fes ed them Iho vvhulu town was stirred Tlaitojlo 
* ilonWftrd. lr.cuu/i(S n<ru{< t« Qisust i p t'C-ot 
iLozct, Ctren. Jfd ckxsilx. <iBalUr.//ut Jfc*. 
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cried aloud for justice and said ‘ that they would do execu- 
tion on the murderers if the tribunals failed to do it. The 
preachers themselves exhorted to pray and to execute 
justice.’'^ A scene at once pathetic and terrible oc- 
curred to raise still higher the general excitement. Jean 
d’Aberes having sunk under his wounds, ‘ his wife caused 
the body of her husband to be carried on a bench to the 
front of the town-house, and accompanied it crying in- 
cessantly, Justice ! justice ! justice ! weeping and smit- 
ing herself.’ f Her children were round her, weeping 
and crying out as she did. A dead body, and especially 
the body of a husband and father, surrounded by those 
who loved him, has always great power to touch the 
heart. The solicitor-general presented his bill of indict- 
ment. It set forth that Jean Philippe ‘ had always been 
esteemed a seditious man, who had been accustomed to 
gather round him all the restless spirits; that he had 
assembled them on the previous Sunday, taking up arras 
against the city of Geneva ; that in order to accomplish 
his murderous intentions he had placed armed men in 
his house ; that he ivas a murderer and voluntary homi- 
cide, his hands dyed with blood ; that out of the ful- 
ness of his heart he had uttered these words or the 
/ 

like of them, ‘I will kill so many people that I shall be 
surfeited.’ The solicitor-general moved in conclusion 
that the council should execute justice immediately, ‘ as 
shameless and tumultuous proceedings and horrid en- 
terprises, and in the same manner as in cases of high 
treason. ’ Sentence was pronounced by the syndic 
Etienne de Chapeaurouge, nephew of one of the fugitives. 
Philippe was condemned ‘to have his head severed from 
shoulders till the soul was separated from ^he body.’ 
The execution took place the same day. De Chapeau- 
rouge, after having pronounced sentence, absented him- 

* Rozet, Chron. MS. book iv. cb. xl. 

f Bonivard, ^ — ~ 

also Registers, r* 
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self from the council, and one or two others hLewi'JO 
\\ithilrew 

Thus, of the four syndics who had decreed the ban 
ishment of Farel and Calvin, two bad been condemned 
as forgeis and lebels, and a third lind just been txe 
cuted as a mover of sedition and a homicide There 
1 cmained the fourth of them, Ricliai det He had united 
force with ridicule, and had said ironically to Calvin 
when t spelling him, *Thc gates of the town arc wide 
enough for you to go out * As bo had taken part in the 
sedition of Jean Philippe, he took fright and wished 
to make his escape Unwilling to go out by tho gates 
of the town, however wide they were, for fear of hciiig 
recognized and arrested, Mic lu Jnmself down through 
a window m the town walls* sajs Rozet, ‘ burst {se 
creva) because he was heavy, and did not live long 
after ’ ‘As ho was very fat,* sajs Gautier, ‘the ropo 
broke and the fail caused him a contusion of winch ho 
shortly after died * 

It IS haidly possible to avoid being struck with tho 
fate of these four men Tho Greeks conceived thcidcv 
of a goddess Nemesis, charged vvitli tho duty of over 
throwing an insolLutprospciity and of avenging criinc'* 
who winged htr way through the air, encoinpasst 1 b\ 
serj cnt« prov idcd with torches and inflicting terrible 
vengeance. ‘ Wc cannot pa^s over,’ sajs Rozet, ‘ the re 
markable judgment of God on ibo four bjndicsof tho 
year 153S, who being cUclul by tho people as adver^a 
ncs of tho religion of the rcfornialiou sworn to, had 
bani&licd the mimslera and routed thiir friends Iwo 
)eirs later, in one and thu same }cai, in tlio month of 
June, all ^our of them, at tlio instigation of the people 
themselves, came to confusion and rum hv their triine** ’ t 
Ilistor) can hardly furnish a moro striking lUnstralioii of 

• Oautler Uut MS book \i p u33 Ilozet Chron MS de 
Qtntte book Iv ch ill 

f Itozet Chron MS de Geatte, book \v, ch xli. 
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the truth proclaimed by the groat poet, ‘Punishment, 
though lame, seldom fails to overtake the guilty.’ 

Howevei*, iu our opinion, the articulants, though 
chargeable with carelessness and incompetency, were not 
guilty of treachery. On the other hand, it is not fair 
to attribute to the friends of Farel and Calvin some 
odious acts of Avhich they were completely innocent. It 
has been alleged that on the third day after the execution 
of Jean Philippe, the most religious persons ‘ publicly 
celebrated their victory by a feast at the town hall.’ 
Strong evidence would be necessary to cstabli.sh a fact so 
adapted to arouse iu honorable men avei’sion and indig- 
n.ation j but not a single document is known in which 
it is mentioned.'^ We are bound to say, however, that 
the verdict of contemporaries was more severe than our 
own. ‘ These men,’ says Theodore Beza, ‘ having been 
cast .away like vile dregs, the city began to ask again for 
its Calvin and Farel.’f All was in course of preparation 
for their return to it. Some vacancies h.aving been made 
in the council by the blows which had just been struck, 
men were appointed who were friendly to the lieforma- 
tion, and from that time their party formed the major- 
ity. The far-seeing intelligence of Calvin had foretold 
that the ascendency of his adversaries would be of short 
duration ; and his word was fullilled. 

The ways of God are deep and mysterious. Two 
years previously the work of the reformer appeared to 
be brought to a stand in Geneva. Ilis victorious ene- 
mies held up their heads iu the general council^ their 
power seemed invincible ; and the few citizens who dared 
to declare themselves on the side of the banished 

" ‘ Zwei Tage spilter liielten die Sieger (die Frdmme) in dem 
Ratlihaus ein oifentliclies Freudenraalil. ’ — Kampscliulte, Johann 
Galvin, p. 303. This Frcudenmald is a fable wliich the German 
writer too readily accepted. 

\ ‘ His veluti spumae sordibus ejectis, civitas Farellum suum et 
Calvinum ccepit requirere.’ — Beza, Fi'to (7ah ' ' '••^7. 
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ministers found tbemselv<» tbreatentd and prosecuted, 
and \\ere compelled to retire into silence or to flee their 
countv y The reformers were wandering about as ex 
lies in the cantons of Switzerland, not knowing whero 
to «cek lefuge But time passed on, and the state of 
things was altered The authors of the proscnption 
sank beneath the weight of their faults, and were pro 
scribed in their turn Genera was weary of leader* 
Without intelligence, and rejected them, Jfo longer able 
to face the penis gatheimg around it, the city will soon 
recall and receive a* liberators the men whom she has 
driven away as enemies of her freedom Calvin, on his 
part, had found in exile not weakness hut strength 
God had removed him to a vi«;ttr scone, where his hori 
zon was widened His thought had bten elevated, hts 
soul strengthened and purified He had seen German}, 
and had played a part, not one of the least, m her great 
assemblies, he had held communication with Mchnch 
tbon, and established a connection between the Gcrunu 
Hcformatiun and that of the Swi<s cantons and of 
France The difllronces between the two great move 
ments had grown less, the communion of spirit had 
been strengthened On both sides a reciprocal influ 
enco had been felt. In tbc nciit volume we shall svo 
Calvin return to Ins post a greater and stronger man, 
more master of himself, no le<:s firm and no Ic^s deter 
mined, once more to undertako his task and to conduct 
It to a happy end. 
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